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The legal restrictions placed upon the hours of labor of men in the 
‘nited States are shown in the article on page 1. The article also 
eviews the decisions of the United States Supreme Court on the con- 
titutionality of such legislation. The laws have been upheld quite 
enerally when there was a reasonable basis for the restriction and 
\e purpose was to protect the lives and health of the workers or 
ociety In general. 

The study of company and trade-union unemployment-benefit plans 
oncluded in this issue shows that 5 trade-union plans covered in the 
931 study had been discontinued at the time of the 1932 survey and 
hat many others had been able to continue only through the increase 
fassessments and reduction in the amount of benefits. In many 
ases the money was being paid out in benefits practically as fast as 
t was collected, as in most of the 45 trade-unions known to have 
ans in active operation the limitation on the benefit period which is 
ommonly found in the plans had been disregarded. Page 11. 


Unemployment-insurance systems in foreign countries have carried 
n through the depression, although changes have been necessary in 
ome of the systems to meet the demands caused by the increasing 
umber of unemployed. In some instances benefits have been cur- 
ailed and contributions increased, while in several of the systems, 
cluding those of Great Britain and Germany, the “means” or 
‘need”’ test, by which unemployed persons are required to prove 
heir need for financial aid, has been introduced. As a result of the 
eneral need for extended relief, State expenditures have increased 
reatly in nearly all countries. Page 32. 


An average of 111.2 days per building was required to complete the 
ork on all buildings for which permits were issued in 10 representative 
ities in the United States in 1931, according to reports received by 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1929 this average was 132 days 
er building. One-family frame dwellings erected in 1929 averaged 
8.4 days in process of construction, while for the same class of dwell- 
ngs erected in 1931 the average was only 88.8 days. In addition to 
owing how long employment was available on different types of 
uildings, the article shows how many permits were allowed to lapse 
rremain unused after they were applied for, and how soon after the 


uulding permit was issued work was available in the construction of 
he building. Page 158. 


A survey of unemployment in Buffalo, N. Y., in November, 1932, 
howed that of the males able and willing to work 32.6 per cent were 
inable to find work and 23.4 per cent were employed only part time. 
){ the females able and willing to work, 25.4 per cent were without 
obs and 19 per cent had only part-time employment. Of the wholly 
nemployed males, three-fifths had been out of work for a year or 
nore. Page 77. 3 


Of Canada’s 2,564,879 wage earners, 471,668, or 18.4 per cent, were 
ot at work on June 1, 1931, according to the Dominion census of that 
ate. Slightly over 15 per cent were reported as having no jobs and 
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1.7 per cent as temporarily laid off. The percentage of male wag, 
earners with no jobs was very much larger than the percentage oj 
female wage earners without jobs, 17.7 per cent of the former being 
reported jobless and only 6.6 per cent of the latter. Page 78. ’ 


The Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insurance recommencis , 
compulsory unemployment-insurance system for that State as not only 
feasible but advisable as a measure to meet job insecurity of the future. 
Provisions of the system favored are employer and employee contri}. 
tions of 2 per cent of pay roll and 1 per cent of earnings, respectively: 
pooling of all funds; and benefits of 50 per cent of the normal weekly 
earnings of the insured, beginning after a waiting period of 3 weeks 
and payable for 16 weeks, the maximum benefit per week not to 
exceed $15. Page 98. 

The waiting-period provisions in tne workmen’s compensation laws of 
the various States are given in an article on page 121. The “waiting 
period” in a compensation law requires a minimum duration of dis. 
ability as a condition to the payment of compensation benefits. The 
laws of the different States vary in this respect, one State having no 
waiting period, while in two States and the Territory of Hawaii q 
waiting period of two weeks is required. In some States payment 
becomes retroactive if the disability continues beyond a stated period, 
and compensation is thus paid during the waiting period. 


Only two railroad strikes were brought to the attention of the United Su 
States Board of Mediation from August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1932. 
and these two were of little significance and were attended by no I are 
substantial interruption of interstate commerce, according to the 
annual report of the board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 


During this period many strike ballots were taken, involving a num- § th: 
ber of carriers and labor organizations, but the disputes which Jed J me 
to the submission and receipt of such ballots were ultimately settled J no 
in an orderly way. Page 137. ar 


Weekly earnings of office workers in New York State factories aver- | 
aged $31.86 in October, 1932, as compared with $35.49 in October, 1931, I & 
according to the annual survey of factory office workers’ earnings 
conducted by the State department of labor. The peak in the earn- 
ings of these workers was reached in October, 1930, with an average 
of $37.48 per week. Earnings of men in October, 1932, were more 
than double those of women, averaging $42.14 per week against 9°" 
$20.49 for women. Page 179. 
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Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in the United 
States, as of January 1, 1933' 


VERY State in the United States has legislation regulating the 

hours of labor of employees. The most general and accepted 
is that limiting the working time of minors, although laws relating 
to hours of labor of women are also now quite general throughout 
the Union. The regulation of the working hours of men has been 
slower of development and acceptance because of being subject to 
constitutional limitations. 

The present article shows existing legislation regulating the hours of 
labor of men and gives a review of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of such legislation.” 

Statutes requiring a weekly day of rest or ‘‘one day’s rest in seven,’ 
are, in several instances, of a general nature and include men 

Legislation on hours of labor falls into several classifications: 

1. Laws declaring the policy of the State as to the number of hours 
that shall constitute a day’s work in the absence of contractual agree- 
ment between the parties to the employment contract. As a rule, 
no penalty is provided for. It is doubtful whether penalties, if any, 
are enforced or damages collected for overtime work. 

2. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for men. These laws 
are generally not limited to men, but include also women and minors 
unless they are otherwise provided for by law. These laws usually 
have penalty and enforcement provisions. They may be divided 
into several groups: 


(a) Legislation limiting the hours of labor of workmen employed 
on public works. 

(b) Legislation for the protection of the safety and health of the 
general public, as, for instance, acts covering railroad and railway 
operating employees (including ‘bus, etc., drivers), seamen, and drug 
clerks. 

(c) Legislation limiting the hours of labor of employees in obvi- 
ously dangerous or unhealthful employments, as in mines, smelters, 
tunnels, and in certain types of mills. 

(d) Legislation limiting the hours of labor in employments less 
obviously dangerous than in mines, smelters, etc., but in which in- 
vestigation proves that there is direct correlation between the hours 
worked and the safety and health of the employees and that the safety 


and health hazard can be considerably reduced by a limitation in the 
hours of labor worked. 





! A revision, bringing up to date the material in an article on the same subject in the January, 1929, issue 
of the Monthiy Labor Review (p. 16). 


* No attempt has been made to include rules and regulations of labor departments, which in some States 
have the force and effect of law. 1 
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3. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for females. These 
laws include all females except certain minors otherwise provided {o; 
The degree of reasonableness in the regulations of the hours of wo nen 
may not necessarily be the same as that for men, since won’ 
physical structure is not so strong as that of men. 

4. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for certain minors. 
The hours of labor of female employees from a particular age (vy. 
erally 16) up to 21 is usually the same as that of other females. ‘Ih. 
laws very generally limit the hours of labor of minors between th: 
ages at which employment of minors is permitted (usually 14) up to 
an age at which it is probably considered that they are sufficient|y 
strong to carry on the tasks for the same number of hours as adulis— 
usually 16, but sometimes 18 in the case of females. 

5. Laws requiring a day of rest. The early legislation of this type 
took the form of prohibiting employment on Sunday. The newer 
development permits certain employments to be carried on on Sun- 
day because of necessity or public convenience, but requires that 
workers in these employments be given one day of rest in seven, 
Where “‘one day of rest in seven” does not exist, the “Sunday rest” 
law is effective as to some employments. 

6. The prohibition of night work of women and minors. Like hou 
legislation, laws prohibiting the employment of women between cer- 
tain hours at night (usually 7 p. m.) and a fixed hour in the morning 
(usually 6 a. m.) are applicable to females generally and include cer- 
tain minors unless they are otherwise specifically provided for. Many 
of the child labor laws include provisions, usually applicable to chii- 
dren between 14 and 16 vears of age, prohibiting night work. Some 
statutes attempt to prohibit night work for men by fixing the maxi- 
mum number of hours, as in mines, and providing further that the 
men will not be required to start their employment prior to a fixed 
hour, as 6 a. m. 

7. Laws requiring rest periods. These laws may be divided into 
several classes: 

(a) Those prohibiting the employment of men for more than a fixed 
number of hours within a given period, such as legislation prohibiting 
the employment of railroad or railway operating employees from 
working more than 10 hours per day in 12 consecutive hours or 1 
consecutive hours in 24, insuring a proper interval for rest, and mak- 
ing it certain that the hour legislation can not be violated in principle 
though technically complied with. 

(b) Those requiring the hours of labor, usually of females and 
minors, to be so arranged that a sufficient period or interval be allowed 
during the course of the eight hours, or other period set, to enable 
the employees to eat or rest, or both. This provision is quite con- 
mon in the laws relating to hours of labor of women. 


S 


Hours of Labor of Men 
Public Works 


Tue State and the Federal Government may fix the hours of labor 
of persons employed by them. Early attempts to pass 8-hour }:ws 
for public employees were looked upon as in the nature of a directio! 
from a principal to his agent that eight hours be deemed to be # 
proper length of time for a day’s work, and that contracts should be 
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based upon that theory but that the law did not necessarily provide 
that the employer and the laborer may not agree with each other as 
to what time should constitute a day’s work independent of the 
statute. This attitude was taken in the case United States v. Martin, 
94 U. S. 400 (1876). This decision made it evident that, to be 
effective, the statutes must be mandatory and provide penalties for 
violations. Such statutes were passed and extended to include con- 
tractors and subcontractors engaged in the construction of public 
works for the State or one of its governmental subdivisions. The 
constitutional power of the States to pass such statutes was immedi- 
ately questioned in the courts. A test case arose in Kansas which 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States where the statute 
was upheld, in the year 1903, as a constitutional exercise of power. 
The court said that it could “imagine no possible ground to dispute 
the power of the State to declare that no one undertaking work for 
it or for one of its municipal agencies should permit or require an 
employee on such work to labor in excess of eight hours each day, 
snd to inflict punishment upon those who are embraced by such regu- 
lations and yet disregard them. It can not be deemed a part of the 
liberty of any contractor that he be allowed to do public work in any 
mode he may choose to adopt, without regard to the wishes of the 
State. On the contrary, it belongs to the State, as the guardian and 
trustee for its people, and having control of its affairs, to prescribe 
the conditions upon which it will permit public work to be done on 
its behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities.” The court rested its 
decision ‘‘upon the broad ground that the work being of a public 
character, absolutely under the control of the State and its municipal 
agents acting by its authority, it is for the State to prescribe the 
conditions under which it will permit work of that kind to be done.” 
(Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U.S. 207, 222, 224 (1903).) 

A case involving the constitutionality of a similar Federal act was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1907. Counsel 
attempted to distinguish the State from a Federal law, on the ground 
that Congress did not have the general power of legislation possessed 
by the legislatures of the States. In upholding the constitutionality 
of the act, the court replied to this contention by stating that ‘it 
may be true that the object of this law is of a kind not subject to its 
general control. But the power that it has over the mode in which 
contracts with the United States shall be performed can not be 
limited by a speculation as to motives. If the motive be conceded, 
however, the fact that Congress has not general control over the 
conditions of labor does not make unconstitutional a law otherwise 
valid, because the purpose of the law is to secure to it certain 
advantages, so far as the law goes.” (Ellis v. United States, 206 
U.S. 246, 256 (1907). See also United States v. Garbish, 222 U. S. 
257 (1911), holding that the repairing of levees along the Mississippi 
River was subject to the act and can not be classed as an extraor- 
dinary emergency within the exception of the act.) 

The Federal Government, in the enactment of the emergency 
relief and construction act of 1932 (47 Stat. 709), has limited to 
30 hours a week the employment of workmen engaged in such work. 
This limitation, however, was merely an attempt to relieve the 
unemployment situation by sharing work, and was not adopted 


afar of any physical or health hazard involved in the construction 
ustry. 
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The following jurisdictions have enacted laws limiting the hours 
of labor of workmen engaged on public works to eight hours: 


Alaska.—<Acts of 1913, chapter 7. 

Arizona.—Revised Code, 1928, section 1350. 

California.—Sims’ Deering’s Codes, 1906, Penal Code, section 653¢ (as 
—" by Acts of 1927, ch. 257; Acts of 1929, ch. 793; and Acts of 1931, ch. 
1144). 

Colorado.—Compiled Laws, 1921, section 4175. 

Delaware.—Revised Code, 1915, paragraph 2160, section 45 (limited to 
Wilmington). 

District of Columbia.—District of Columbia Code, 1929, sections 307-309. 

e eeaeuges Laws, 1925, section 175 (as amended by Acts of 1925, ch, 
4). 

Idaho.—Code, 1932, sections 43-701 to 43-703. 

Illinois.—Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes, 1931, chapter 48, sections 39a—3{/. 

Indiana.—Burns’ Annotated Statutes, 1926, sections 9366-9369. 

Kansas.—Revised Statutes, 1923, chapter 44, article 2, section 201 (as amended 
by Acts of 1931, ch. 214), and sections 202-205. 

Kentucky.—Carroll’s Statutes, 1930, section 2290b. 

> yd ye Local Laws, 1930, article 4, section 516 (limited to Balti. 
more). 

Massachusetts.—General Laws, 1921, chapter 149, section 30 (as amended by 
Acts of 1923, ch. 236). 

Minnesota.—General Statutes, 1923, sections 4088, 4089. 

Missouri.—Revised Statutes, 1929, section 6712 (limited to cities of second 
class). 

at ee Code, 1921, section 3079 (as amended by Acts of 1929, 
ch. 116). 

Nevada.—Hillyer’s Compiled Laws, 1929, sections 6170-6172, 10460. 

New Jersey.—Compiled Statutes, Supplement 1911-1924, sections 107-784, 
107—78e (both as amended by Acts of 1932, chs. 176 and 230). 

New Mezxico.—Constitution of New Mexico, article 20, section 19. 

New York.—Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1930, chapter 32, section 220 (as 
amended by Acts of 1931, chs. 785, 786; and Acts of 1932, ch. 472). 

Ohio.—General Code, 1932, title 1, chapter 1, section 17-1. 

Oklahoma.—Compiled Statutes, 1931, chapter 52, article 4, sections 10872- 
10874. 

Oregon.—Code, 1930, section 49-704 (as amended by Acts of 1931, ch. 330). 

Pennsylvania.—Statutes, 1920 (West’s), section 18270—1. 

Puerto Rico.—Acts of 1913, No. 140; Acts of 1923, No. 11; Acts of 1925, No. 54. 

Texas.—Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, sections 5165-5167. 

Utah.—Compiled Laws, 1917, section 3666. 

Washington.—Remington’s Revised Statutes, 1932, sections 7642-7647. 

West Virginia.—Code, 1931, chapter 21, article 4, section 2. 

|  Wisconsin.—Statutes, 1931, section 103.41. 

| Wyoming.—Revised Statutes, 1931, section 63-101. 

United Staies—United States Code, title 40, sections 321-326; 44 Statutes, 
| part 1, page 1307. 














Private Employment 


i 


| Legislation on hours of labor was upheld as a valid exercise of the 
| legislative power to protect the lives, the health, and the morals of its 
‘citizens as early as 1898. Though there was some question of the 
validity of this legislation following a decision in 1905 holding an 
‘hour law for bakeries invalid, the courts now uphold the constitu- 
| tionality of reasonable hours of labor legislation based upon the 
| reasoning that the physical well-being of the population is an object 
' of public interest. 

' The first important decision of the United States Supreme Court 
/ on the constitutional question of the power of a legislature to fix 4 
| maximum number of hours of labor which persons may work 10 
| private employment was that of Holden v. Hardy (169 U. 8. 366), 
| decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1898. The opinion of 
| 
| 
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the court recognizing the power in the legislature to fix the maximum 
jours of labor of persons in underground mines or in smelters and ore 
refineries to eight hours has been a landmark in the decisions of the 
court and has been freely quoted by the court in later decisions sus- 
taining legislation furthering the protection of the health, safety, and 
morals of employees and of the public. 

An act of Utah of 1896 fixed the hours of workingmen in all under- 
ground mines, in smelters, and all other establishments for the reduc- 
tion or refining of ores or metals, at eight hours per day. The Supreme 
Court sustained the act as a valid exercise of the alien power of the 
State as being within the power of the legislature to protect the lives, 
the health, and the morals of its citizens. In doing so, however, it 
pointed out that the enactment did not profess to limit the hours 
of all workmen but merely those who are employed in underground 
mines or in smelting, reducing, or refining ores or metals, which em- 
ployments “when too long pursued the legislature has judged to be 
detrimental to the health of the employees, and, so long as there are 
reasonable gounds for believing that this is so, its decision upon this 
subject can not be reviewed by the Federal courts.”” The court said 
that ‘‘while the general experience of mankind may justify us in 
believing that men may engage in ordinary employments more than 
eight hours per day without injury to their health, it does not follow 
that labor for the same length of time is innocuous when carried on 
beneath the surface of the earth, where the operative is deprived of 
fresh air and sunlight, and is frequently subjected to foul atmosphere 
and a very high temperature, or to the influence of noxious gases, 
generated by the processes of refining or smelting.” 

The court further said that ‘‘the fact that both parties are of full 

age and, competent to contract does not necessarily deprive the State 
of the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an 
equality, or where the public health demands that one party to the 
contract shall be protected against himself. ‘The State still retains 
an interest in his welfare, however reckless he may be. The whole 
isno greater than the sum of all the parts, and when the individual 
health, safety and welfare are sacrificed or neglected, the State must 
suffer.’”’ (Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366, 395-397 (1898).) 
Seven years later, in 1905, the United States Supreme Court was 
asked to pass on the constitutionality of the New York statute provid- 
ing that no employees shall be required or permitted to work in baker- 
ies more than 60 hours a week or more than 10 hours a day. The 
court held that ‘‘the limitation of the hours of labor as provided for in 
this section of the statute, * * * has no such direct relation to 
and no such substantial effect upon the health of the employee, as to 
justify us in regarding the section as really a health law,’ that ‘it 
seems to us that the real object and purpose were simply to regulate 
the hours of labor between the master and his employees (all being 
men, sui juris) in a private business, not dangerous in any degree to 
morals or in any real and substantial degree, to the health of the 
employees,’ and that “under such circumstances the freedom of 
master and employee to contract with each other in relation to their 
employment, and in defining the same, can not be prohibited or 
interfered with, without violating the Federal Constitution.” Four 
of the nine justices taking part in this decision dissented and two dis- 
senting opinions were written. (Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45, 
64, 65, 74 (1905).) 
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In 1917 a statute of Oregon limiting the hours of labor of any 
person, whether man or woman, working in any mill, factory, o; 
manufacturing establishment to 10 hours a day, with a proviso .\s ty 
overtime, was upheld as constitutional by the United States Supreine 
Court. Because of the overtime provisions it was contended tha‘ the 
law was a wage law, but the court upheld it as a regulation of hours 
of labor. The court said that ‘it is enough for our decision i! the 
legislation under review was passed in the exercise of an admitte( 
power of Government; and that it is not as complete as it might be 
not as rigid in its prohibitions as it might be, gives perhaps evasioy 
too much play, is lighter in its penalties than it might be, is no in. 
peachment of its legality. This may be a blemish, giving oppor. 
tunity for criticism and difference in characterization, but the cop. 
stitutional validity of legislation can not be determined by the devre¢ 
of exactness of its provisions or remedies. New policies are usuilly 
tentative in their beginnings, advance in firmness as they advance iy 
acceptance. ‘They do not at a particular moment of time spring [1ll- 
perfect in extent or means from the legislative brain. Time may be 
necessary to fashion them to precedent customs and conditions and as 
they justify themselves or otherwise they pass from militancy to 
triumph or from question to repeal.” ‘Our judgment of it is, that 
it does not transcend constitutional limits.” (Bunting ». Oregon, 
243 U. S. 426, 438 (1917).) Three of the nine justices dissented, 
One, Mr. Justice Brandeis, took no part in the decision of the case. 

The opinion in the Bunting case did not mention the Lochner cise. 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 
525, 564 (1923), states that “‘no one can suggest any constitutional 
distinction between employment in a bakery and one in any other 
kind of a manufacturing establishment which should make a limit o/ 
hours in the one invalid, and the same limit in the other permissib!c,” 
and ‘‘it is impossible for me to reconcile the Bunting case and _ the 
Lochner case and I have always supposed that the Lochner case was 
thus overruled sub silentio.”’ r. Justice Holmes, in the Adkins case, 
said that he had supposed that the Lochner case ‘‘would be allowed 
a deserved repose.” 

As the Bunting case upholds the constitutionality of a statute 
fixing a maximum number of hours for men in mills, factories, ani 
manufacturing establishments at 10 hours, it is probable that State 
legislatures have the power to fix the maximum number of hour 
for men at less than 10 in view of the language of the court in a case 
upholding the validity of a California statute fixing the maximum 
number of kours for women at 8 hours. (Miller v. Wilson, 23: 
U.S. 373, 382 (1915).) The court said that “it is manifestly impos 
sible to say that the mere fact that the statute of California provides 
for an 8-hour day, or a maximum of 48 hours a week, instead of |!) 
hours a day or 54 hours a week, takes the case out of the domain o/ 
legislative discretion.” 

The Lochner case has not been cited by the United States Supreme 
Court as an authority on the question of the fixing of hours of labor 
since the decision of the case. It has been cited on several occasions 
to sustain the general proposition that the right of the individual! to 
contract must not be unreasonably interfered with, and that if the 
statutes are unreasonable and arbitrary and beyond the necessities 0! 
the case the courts will declare them invalid. (See Welsh v. Swascy, 
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14 U. S. 91, 105 (1909); Chicago, B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. McGuire, 
i9 U. S. 549, 566 (1911); Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390, 399 
(1923); Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161, 173 (1908); Adkins »v. 
Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 548 (1923).) The mere citation 
of the Lochner case in the case of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital to 
sustain the proposition that the fixing of a maximum wage for adult 
women is an arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of legislative power 
called forth statements from Mr. Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, quoted above. 

The Supreme Court had before it in 1915 the question of the 
constitutionality of certain provisions of the Mississippi 10-hour 
labor law, but this question was not decided, as the decision was based 
on the right of a stockholder to maintain a right of action. (Wathen 
p. Jackson Oil Co., 235 U.S. 635 (1915).) 

Railroad employment.—The Federal hours of service act of March 4, 
1907 (84 Stat. 1415), in which the hours of labor of employees who 
were connected with the movement of trains in interstate transporta- 
tion were restricted, was held constitutional on a basis different from 
that of an act of a State regulating the hours of labor of men generally. 
As Congress is without the general power over the conditions of labor 
that is found in the States, the constitutional basis of the Federal law 
is found among the specific powers given to Congress by the Federal 
Constitution: The power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and therefore to enact laws for the safeguarding of the per- 
sons and property transported in that commerce. In the case coming 
before the United States Supreme Court testing the Federal hours of 
service act for railroads, the court said that as to whether the restric- 
tion was comprehended within the sphere of authorized legislation the 
question ‘‘admits of but one answer,” that ‘‘the length of hours of 
service has direct relation to the efficiency of the human agencies upon 
which protection to life and property necessarily depends,”’ that ‘‘in 
its power suitably to provide for the safety of employees and travelers, 
Congress was not limited to the enactment of laws relating to mechan- 
ical appliances, but it was also competent to consider, and to endeavor 
to as. the dangers incident to the strain of excessive hours of duty 
on the part of engineers, conductors, train dispatchers, telegraphers, 
and other persons embraced within the class defined by the act. And 
in imposing restrictions having reasonable relation to this end there 
is no interference with liberty of contract as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.’ (Baltimore & Ohio R. R. v. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 221 U. S. 612, 619 (1911); Adamson Law, act of Congress, 
Sept. 3, 5, 1916 (39 Stat. 721), railroad 8-hour te oe Wilson 
v. New: 243 U. S. 332 (1917). See also Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. 
v. United States, 231 U.S. 112 (1913); Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry Co. v. 
United States, 244 U. S. 336 (1917); Atchison etc. Ry. v. United 
States, 269 U. S. 266 (1925); Chicago & A. R. R. Co. v. United States, 
247 U.S. 197 (1918); United States ». Brooklyn Terminal, 249 U. S. 
296 (1919).) 

Legislation regulating hours of labor of railroad employees has been 
passed in several States but has not been included in this study, as 
Congress has passed legislation regulating the hours of labor of certain 
railroad employees. In the case of Erie Railroad Co. v. New York 
(233 U.S. 671 (1914)) the United States Supreme Court held a State 
law of this kind unconstitutional because it conflicted with the 
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Federal law. The Supreme Court said that ‘where there is a conflict 
the State legislation must give way,’”’ and ‘“‘when Congress acts in 
such a way as to manifest its purpose to exercise its constitutiona| 
authority the regulating power of the State ceases to exist.”? (See 
also the case of Northern Pacific Railway v. Washington, 222 U. s. 
370 (1912).) 

The inclusion of legislation limiting the hours of labor of bus or 
truck drivers has also been omitted in this article. Due, however, 
to the interest in the subject and the demand for the State laws and 
regulations, it has been deemed advisable to make this the subject of 
a special study. The report of that study (see p. 109 of this issue) 
covers both the statutory laws and regulations promulgated by the 
several States which have up to the present acted upon the subject, 


JURISDICTIONS HAVING LAWS LIMITING THE HOURS OF LABOR OF MEN IN 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 





























Maximum 
hours 
State we Occupations or industries covered Citation 
‘ Teek- 
Daily ly 
SS > wh tee S ; Underground mines_---_--._............_....] Acts of 1917, ch. 4. 
pre | Certain employees in mines and smelters....| Revised Code, 1928, 
sec. 1354. 
Ot..%; Mines, smelters, reduction works, stamp | Revised Code, 1928, 
mills, concentrating mills, chlorinating sec. 1356. 
processes, cyanide processes, cement works, 
rolling mills, rod mills, coke ovens, blast 
furnaces. 
fh rama: Certain employees in electric light and | Revised Code, 1928, 
power plants. sec. 1357. 
8 48 | Laundry employees_----.........---------- Revised Code, 1928, 
sec. 1358. 
ATERENB.....200=<0- ee Railroad telegraphers...-.......... .....---| Digest, 1921, sec. 7080, 
_, SS Saw and planing mills______._____._.___- Digest, 1921, sec. 7082. 
California_-.......-- | ROS Certain street-railway employees___.........| Sims’ Deering’s Codes, 
1906, Act No. 3246. 
i horn Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Acts of 1913, ch. 186. 
reduction and refining of ores or metals. 
_j eeaee Bh. BU Gs be ckilie cdi ce neieednkitdadekbaak Sims’ Deering’s Codes, 
1906, Act No. 2665 (as 
amended by Acts of 
1921, ch. 765, and Acts 
p ; of 1925, ch. 394). 
Colorado..........- > Ses Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Compiled Laws, 1921, 
reduction works, stamp mills, concentrat- sec. 4173. 
ing mills, chlorination processes, cyanide 
processes, and coke ovens. 
FSR Cement and plaster manufacturing plants___| Acts of 1927, ch. 87. 
eee re 10 60 | Cotton and woolen manufacture, except: | Code of 1910, sec. 3137 
Engineers, firemen, watchmen, mechanics, (as amended by Acts 
teamsters, yard employees, clerical forces, of 1911, p. 65, Act 
cleaners, repairmen. No. 279). 
| RI Fe 8 |._..._..| Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Code of 1932, secs. 43- 
ore-reduction works, stamp milis, con- 704 to 43-706. 
centrators, and other ore-refining establish- 
ments. 
pe See Re _ | arr Lema end sime mimes... o.oo. ssn Revised Statutes, 1923, 
secs. 49-282, 49-283. 
Louisiana -----.----- 10in 12}... --- Certain street-railway employees............| Revised Laws, 1897, p. 
766 (as amended by 
Acts of 1902, No. 122). 
a ia dace ssc OF te sed Work in compressed air *___._...-....-..__-. Acts of 1931, ch. 164. 
Maryland... ......- fe EA Railway telegraph operators -----...-.._-__- Annotated Code of 
1924, art. sec. 260. 
ee Cotton and woolen mills !___............_..- Annotated ode of 
| a art. 100, secs. 
Massachusetts._....| 9 im 11|_....-- Certain street-railway employees_..........- General Laws, 1921, ch, 
161, sec. 103, 


1 See laws for detailed provisions and exceptions. 
* Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to the air pressure. 
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JURISDICTIONS HAVING LAWS LIMITING THE HOURS OF LABOR OF MEN IN 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT—Continued 


























Maximum 
hours 
State wack Occupations or industries covered Citation 
. e@e@K- 
Daily ly 

Michigan ---------- bg ee Factories, workshops, salt blocks, sawmills, | Compiled Laws, 1929, 

. logging or lumber camps, booms or drives, secs. 8486, 8487, 

mines or other places used for mechanical 
manufacturing or other purposes.? 

ie 1S... Operators of steam, surface, and elevated | Compiled Laws, 1929, 
PRES COPE IE pn Oe ie ae A sec. 8492. 

Mississippi...------ 10 60 | Mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- | Code of 1930, sec. 4646. 

: facturing establishment. ; 

Missouri....------- ji, ——— Mines, smelters, plate-glass manufacturing-.| Revised Statutes, 1929, 

. secs. 13206-13209, 
13622, 13623. 

_j. ee Operators in interlocking towers--.--...----- we Statutes, 1929, 
sec. 4851. 
Montana....---.-.- 3 Underground mines or tunnels, mine hoist- | Revised Code, 1921, 
; ing operator, smelters, stamp mills, sam- secs. 3068-3072, 3073 
pling works, concentrators, ore reduction (as amended by Acts 
and refining establishments, and washing of 1929, ch. 116), 3079 
or treatment of coal. (as amended by Acts 
: of 1929, ch. 116). 
5 eas Telephone switchboard in cities having | Revised Code, 1921, 
population of 3,000 or over. : sec. 3074. 
i _ Sere Underground mines, and mechanics, engi- | Compiled Laws, 1929 
neers, blacksmiths, carpenters, top men, secs. 2794, 2795, 10237- 
and all workmen working around the sur- 10243. 
face of such mines, in open mines, in 
smelters, ore and metal refineries; in plas- 
ter and cement works. 

New Jersey -------- 3 is 19)... ene Certain street-railway employees------------ Compiled Statutes, 

1910, p. 5008, sec, 57. 

3) et Work in compressed air 3_..........--------- Compiled Statutes, 
Supplement 1911- 
1924, sec. 107-140A 
(10). 

New York......... Lf nse SER | | RESTO ES Se eee epee Cahill’s Consolidated 
Laws, 1930, ch. 32, 
sec. 430. 

cai 70 | Drug clerks ....-:............2.......-.......] Cahiii’s Conssiidated 
Laws, 1930, ch. 15, 
sec. 1357. 
 } ae Street-railway employees; employees in | Cahill’s Consolidated 
brickyards. Laws, 1930, ch. 32, 
secs. 163, 164. 
| eS Railroad-operating employees__.......-._--- Cahill’s Consolidated 
Laws, 1930, ch. 32, 
sec. 165. 
i sR EGET ee eee bn eR ee Cahill’s Consolidated 
Laws, 1930, ch. 32, 
sec. 166. 
North Carolina -- -- 1 Se Factory and manufacturing establishments, | Consolidated Statutes, 
except: Engineers, firemen, superintend- 1919, sec. 6554. 
ents, overseers, section and yard hands, 
] office men, watchmen, repair men. 

North Dakota____-_- fy Sete Ieee. 5 oo anes uaadliehosad ices auoaneus Compiled Laws, Sup- 
plement, 1913-1925, 
sec. 3084a88. 

Oklahoma._.....-_- 3 Bgeaees Underground mines_....................-... Statutes, 1931, ch. 55, 
art. 1, sec. 11112, 

a DW dicidewokiaiud Midi cnasialeadilehesstmaahes ton paiiinaditiig aeebsiaensee ation Code of 1930, sec. 
49-604. 

_ 3 SRA Mill, factory, manufacturing establishments. 
Code of 1930, sec. 
8 48 | Sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, and 49-601. 
logging camps. 
eee Telegraph operators, train dispatchers______- re of 1930, sec. 
: 14in 24). _____- Railway employees _-__..._.___.._-- gar: ee 62-1602. 

Pennsylvania. __._. es. co ..| Certain street-railway employees_____..____- Statutes (West’s) of 

1920, sec. 6215. 
3 | Se Work in compressed air 3____........._..___- Statutes (Wesi’s) of 
1920, secs. 5424-5436. 
Ree Mine hoisting engineers. -___- Satstinecininieisincient te Statutes (West’s) o 
1920, sec. 15251. 

Rhode Island ____.- 10in 12}______- Certain street-railway employees___.....___- Genees Laws, 1923, 

ch. 252. 





* Declaratory and regulatory act. 
* Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to the air pressure. 
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JURISDICTIONS HAVING LAWS LIMITING THE HOURS OF LABOR OF MEN |[\v 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT—Continued 

















Maximum 
hours 
State one Occupations or industries covered Citation 
oe eCeK- 
Daily ly 
South Carolina_--_- | ae Certain street-railway employees___._...---- Code of Laws, 1932 tri 
sec. 1479. M 
10 55 | Cotton and woolen mills--___............-.-- Code of Laws, 1932 4 
sec. i 
 ) er Interurban railway employees__.........-.-- Code of Laws, 1932, th 
sec. 1480. 
Wee. ic ako | ees Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Compiled Laws, |\\7, 
and other institutions for the reduction of sec. 3667. 
ores. 
Washington___.._-- | FOES Certain street-railway employees____-......-- Remington’s Revised 
Statutes of 1910, sec 
7648. f 
ao Co a a 0 


Remington’s Revised 
Statutes, 1910, secs. 
‘ ae Employees engaged in transporting men in 7654-7656. 

} and out of mines. 


Wyoming... ..__-. | ae Underground mines, smelters, stamp mills, | Revised Statutes, 1:31, m 
sampling works, concentrates, and all secs. 63-103 to 63-105. ST 
other institutions for the reduction of ores " 
and refining of ores or metals. pt 

United Staies._.__. | Nea Underground workers on leased mineral | Act of Congress, Feb. T 
lands of the United States. 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 

449). T 
2 4 eee Railroad-operating employees-_-----......---- Act of Congress, Sept. 
3, 1916 (39 Stat. 721). b 
OP Fe2ak vii, Persons engaged in or connected with the 
operation of trains. Act of Congress, Mar. \ 
9 Telegraph operators and train dispatchers 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1415- ir 
13 \ ml in continuously operated stations, 9 in 24 1417). 
+ hours; in day-time stations, 13 in 24. - ‘ 
Act 0 ongress, Mar. 
712 sae Deck officers on vessel __--..--------------- { 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 733), J 


8g 
Act of Congress, Mar. 
8 ’ 
8 pa. Seamen ..__- idiediiaiie silat Sisk Wabbit ie Saga { 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1164). 

















48 hours is used as a standard in computing the wages of the employee. 

5 These hours are the maximum hours permitted; after 16 hours’ consecutive work 10 hours off is neces- 
sary, but if any 16 in 24 hours, then 8 hours off. 

6 While in port. 

7 While at sea; after leaving port no duty unless officer had 6 hours off duty within the 12 hours imme- 
diately ape time of sailing. 

8 While at sea sailors shall be divided into 2 watches, and firemen, oilers, and water tenders into 3 watches, 
While in safe harbor no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sunday. Act also limits 
work to 6 days per week. 
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Operation of Unemployment-Benefit Plans in the United States 
During 1931 and 1932 


Part 2. Trade-Union Plans 


HE unemployment-benefit plans of individual companies and 

those carried on jointly by unions and employers in certain indus- 
tries were described in an article in the December, 1932, issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. The present article covers the operations of 
the systems of unemployment benefits maintained by trade-unions. 


National Plans 


Deutsche-Amerikanische Typographia.—This union, an organization 
of German text printers, was the first trade-union in this country to 
pay unemployment benefits on an international scale. There are 15 
locals with a total membership in July, 1932, of 545. The unemploy- 
ment-benefit plan is part of a general scheme providing benefits for 
sickness, old age, invalidity, strikes, and death, and the dues of $1.85 
per member per month cover payments for all these contingencies. 
This payment is in addition to the regular dues to the International 
Typographical Union with which the Typographia is affiliated. To 
be eligible for benefits two years’ membership in good standing prior 
to unemployment is required. The benefits are $6 per week, with a 
maximum of $24 a quarter or $96 for the entire year. 

The total amount paid out in benefits in the 2-year period from 
July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1932, was $4,774, of which $2,598 was paid 
by Local No. 7, located in New York City. The total number of 
unemployed in the 15 locals in July, 1932, was 72 persons, half of 
whom were members of the New York local. No changes in the 
amount or duration of benefit payments have been made since 1908. 

International Association of Siderographers.—This association 
adopted an unemployment-benefit plan in 1910 under which any 
member in good standing is eligible for benefits. The plan is financed 
by a per capita tax on the local associations amounting to 15 cents 
per month. When the funds in the reserve reach the sum of $800 the 
tax ceases until the fund falls below this amount. The benefits are 
paid at the rate of $5 per week, beginning with the third week of 
unemployment and continuing for 26 weeks in any 12-month period. 
No changes have been made in the plan since the earlier study was 
made, the fact that this is an international union making it difficult 
to effect changes in the plan. The question of unemployment bene- 
fits was not considered in the convention held in September, 1932, 
but it is regarded as probable that the subject will be taken up at the 
convention in September, 1933. While the unemployment benefit is 
considered helpful, the payments are too small to meet the problem 
of unemployment. Demand for the services of the members of this 
union is very restricted, so that if a member becomes unemployed it 
is difficult to find another place. Since 1927 the maximum number 
employed was 76 (1929) with a total employment in November, 1932, 
of 68. During 1930 only one member was paid benefits, which 
amounted to $130. In 1931, 4 members received $340, and in the 
first nine months of 1932, 8 members received $615. At the beginning 
of November there was no money in the fund. 
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Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America.—The members of 
the Diamond Workers’ Protective Union are concentrated in and 
around New York City. The union, with a membership in 1929 of 
350 and with a present membership of 300, is national in its jurisdic- 
tion but maintains no locals. The members are highly skilled men 
and women who cut and polish diamonds from the rough, but the 
training acquired in this trade is so specialized that it is of no use to 
them in any other trade. The unemployment-benefit fund, which 
was started in 1912, is financed by setting aside 50 cents per week 
from the regular union dues. The benefits paid amount to $9 per 
week, beginning with the fourth week of unemployment. Under ihe 
original plan benefits were paid for a maximum of 13 weeks in any 
one year, but in 1929 the 13-week limit was abolished and each 
member then received benefits for 10 weeks. The period for which 
benefits could be received was increased to 16 weeks in 1930. 

On January 15, 1932, it became necessary to discontinue the un- 
employment-benefit payments, due to the lack of funds. Regular 
benefits had been paid up to December 11, 1931, but beginning with 
that week, on account of the great amount of unemployment and 
the fact that practically all the members had received the maximum 
amount of benefit, it was decided to pay an extra benefit of $9 per 
week for a period of six weeks to all unemployed members. The 
payments during this period amounted to $6,600. The total benefits 
paid during 1931 and the first two weeks of 1932 to 122 members 
amounted to $9,921.50, and there was a deficit during the period of 
$6,267.50, the deficit being made up from the general funds of the 
union. In September, 1932, less than 10 per cent of the members 
were working and none of them were on full time. The members of 
the union are strongly in favor of the unemployment fund; and even 
now, when so many of them are unemployed, the regular contribution 
of 50 cents per week is being deducted for the fund from the union 
dues. No limit has been set to the amount the fund must reach before 
benefits will again be paid, but it is the intention to build it up and 


continue it. 
Local Plans 


Bookbinders | 


} 

San Francisco, Calif., Local No. 31-125.—The unemployment-ber e- 
fit plan of this Jocal was started in 1922. The plan was originaily 
financed by assessments of 2 per cent of members’ earnings, but this 
assessment was increased in February, 193i, to 3% per cent of earnin¢s. 
The benefits under the original plan amounted to $15 per week for 
men with dependents and $10 for those without dependents and $12 
and $8 for women with and without dependents, respectively. On 
February 1, 1931, the benefit was set at $12 for men and women with 
dependents, and $6 for those without dependents; in September, 1931, 
the benefits were reduced to $9.50 and $4.75, respectively; and in 
- April, 1932, the benefits were reduced to $3 for all eligible unemployed 
members. Such members receive no benefit, however, if they are 
employed one day a week. ‘The $3 plan is now continued by a vote 
of the membership for three months at a time. Members who work 
three days in one week are not eligible for benefits for that week or 
the following week. The membership of the union has remained 
approximately 700 since 1927. In 1930, 476 members received benc- 
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fits amounting to $5,526, the benefits paid in 1931 amounted to 


§ <29,146.35, and from January 1, 1932, to September 30, 1932, the 


benefits amounted to $13,432.45. In September the average number 
of members receiving benefits each week was 100. The funds of the 
union were reduced $13,758 during 1931, and in 1932 the loss up to 
September 30 amounted to $3,069. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 8—This unemployment-benefit plan was 
established in September, 1930. The average membership of the 
local from the time the plan was established, up to April, 1931, was 
1,070, while on July 1, 1932, the average number of members was 
about 800. ‘The fund was started with an initial payment of $5,000 
from the general treasury of the local, and the contributions were 
fixed at $1 per month and a speciai assessment of 50 cents per month 
was levied for 20 weeks in order to build up a permanent fund. At 
the end of the 20 weeks the assessment was increased to $1. This 
assessment was paid for 22 weeks in 1931 and for the first 10 weeks 
in 1932, but was then discontinued on account of the inability of the 
members to continue to pay it. Benefits are paid at the rate of $5.50 
per week, beginning four weeks after the date of loss of employment. 


% The length of the benefit period is 13 weeks. 


At the present time members are continuing to pay the monthly 
dues of $1, and at various times it has been necessary to transfer money 
from the reserve to the unemployment fund in order to cover the 
benefits. A total of almost $5,000, in addition to the initial payment, 
has been transferred for this purpose. The total amount of monthly 
and weekly assessments paid into the fund from September, 1930, to 
July 1, 1932, was $31,500. During the same period $41,296 was paid 
out in benefits to about 550 members. During April and May, 1932, 
an emergency provision was passed providing that members who had 


* not been employed during the current year should receive benefits for 


an additional six weeks. About 400 members received the extra 
benefits. Employment during the first six months of 1932 averaged 


) about three days per week for about 55 per cent of the members. 


Electrotypers 


Chicago, Ill., Local No. 3.—The unemployment-benefit plan of this 
local has been in effect since 1920. Since the depression the rates of 
contribution by the members have been changed several times. Origi- 
nally the plan provided for an assessment of 25 cents per week from 
each member; but in October, 1930, it was found that this was insuf- 
ficient to maintain the fund, and the assessment was changed to 2 per 
cent of each member’s weekly earnings. In February, 1931, the 
assessment was increased to 5 per cent of earnings; in September, 
1931, the assessment ranged from 5 per cent for earnings up to $39.99 
per week to 10 per cent on $60 td over, with an assessment of 25 
per cent on all overtime worked; and effective April 29, 1932, the 
assessment amounted to 5 per cent up to $39, increasing by 20 = ¥ 
cent, 30 per cent, and 45 per cent, according to the amount of addi- 
tional earnings. At the same time the assessment of apprentices was 


} raised from 2 per cent of their weekly earnings to 5 per cent. Benefits 
} also have been changed. The original schedule of benefits was $20 


for the first week of unemployment, $25 for the second week, and $30 
thereafter as long as the member was unemployed. The present rate 
of benefit, which was put in effect in July, 1932, is $20 per week, with 
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no increase in case of continued unemployment, and the rate fo, 
apprentices was reduced from $15 to $12 per week. The number of 
members in the union throughout 1931 and 1932 has averaged aljoy 
880. The total benefits paid in 1930 amounted to $15,512.50, in 193) 
to $134,723, and in the first half of 1932 to $149,552.25. The balance 
in the fund at the end of June, 1932, was $5,981. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 72.—The unemployment-benefit plan 
of this local was established in 1921. ‘The funds are raised by assess. 
ments, but it has been necessary to change the rate as a result of 
the depression. At the time the previous study was made the rates 
ranged from $1 for members earning less than $40 per week to $2 for 
those earning $50 or more, but since June, 1932, members have been 
assessed 10 per cent on all earnings over $27.50 and up to $70 per 
week. There is also a 10 per cent assessment on overtime-pay. || 
members must have been in good standing in the union for one year 
to be eligible for out-of-work benefits, and new members must pay into 
the fund the equivalent of one year’s assessments before they are 
eligible to draw benefits. If a member leaves the local on a traveling 
card he must return within four months in order to be eligible imme- 
diately to draw benefits, and by the rules of the international union 
the local is now allowed to refuse membership if the unemployed in 
the local form 15 per cent of the membership. The benefit payments 
begin after two weeks’ unemployment, but payment is made for the 
second week. The regular benefits are $20 and run for 15 weeks in 
any 52 weeks. Extended benefits have been paid during the depres- 
sion, but they are now limited to the 15 weeks. The number of 
members in the local in 1931 was 315 and in September, 1932, 297. In 
1930, 58 members were paid $8,724.75; in 1931, 97 members received 

$27,449; and in the first eight months of 1932 the benefits amounted 
to $25,932.25. The balance in the fund at the end of August was 
$1,380.87. The union has lost money in two bank failures. 

New York City, Local No. 100—-The unemployment-benefit plan 
of this local was started in November, 1930, sipcuenabens of the local 
at that time being eligible for benefits. The fund is financed by 
assessments based upon earnings. The percentage assessment has 
varied from 2% to 10 per cent, and special assessments have also 
been levied on members earning more than $36 per week. The 
regular dues begin with $2 per week for earnings of $36 and increase 
at various rates up to an assessment of $15 for weekly earnings of $66. 
Benefits begin after three weeks of unemployment, payment being 
made for the third week, and are paid indefinitely. Under the original 
plan the benefit amounted to $25 per week, but in May, 1932, a 
reduction in the amount of benefits became necessary. From May, 
1932, to August 13, 1932, the benefit was fixed at $20 per week for 
members who had received $1,000 from the fund and at $15 for those 
who had received $1,800, but after the latter date the regular benctit 
was fixed at $15 per week, with a limit of $10 for members who had 
received $1,800 or more. These amounts are subject to further 
changes according to the state of the unemployment fund. At 
first, benefits were not paid to members if they worked three days 11 
the week, but this limit has been reduced to two days, and if a mem)er 
works one day in the week he receives the difference between lis 
wages and the benefit. In September, 1932, while the regular hours 
were 44 per week, many of the members were working short tine. 
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The approximate membership of the local in November, 1931, was 
430 and in September, 1932, 423. One hundred and eight members 
received benefits from November, 1930, to November, 1931, amount- 
ing to $55,968.73, and from November, 1931, to September, 1932, 
about 140 members were paid $91,928.50 in unemployment benefits. 
The balance in the fund on the latter date was $1,100. 


Lithographers 


Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 14.—This plan was started in 1918 for the 

purpose of helping members who were out of work in ordinary times 

and was not developed in a way which would enable it to meet the 

present emergency adequately. Benefits were paid from the general 

fund of the local, and it was not until June, 1931, that contributions 

from members were required. The assessment decided upon at that 

time, and still continued, amounts to 4 per cent of the earnings of 

employed members. Benefits amount to $6 per week and under the 

original plan were paid for only 13 weeks in the year. In October, 

1931, the payment of benefits was made continuous; but on July 1, 

1932, it was found that the condition of the fund did not warrant the 

payment of extended benefits, and it was decided that those who had 

received benefits for 13 weeks or more were no longer eligible. It 

was impossible to raise the assessment, as wages had been cut and 

few of the members were working full time. Members who have re- 

ceived the maximum amount of unemployment benefits are exempted 

from the payment of dues as long as they are unemployed. The 
emergency fund was loaned $3,500 from the general futnd of the union 
during the past year. There are 170 members of the union, of whom 
about 70 received benefits in 1931 and 1932. The benefits paid 
amounted to $725 in 1930 and to approximately $4,500 in 1931 and 
$7,000 in the first eight months of 1932. The balance in the fund in 
September was approximately $200. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Local No. 8—This union has had an unemploy- 
ment-benefit plan since 1919, but until 1930 there was so little unem- 
ployment that few benefit payments had been made. The benefits, 
paid from the general treasury of the local, amounted to $6 per week, 
with a maximum of $50 in any year. From April 1, 1931, until early 
in October, 1931, about 35 members received benefits, about 25 of 
these receiving the full amount of $50 each and the others about $12 
each. As no more money was available the unemployment benefits 
were discontinued at that time. It is intended to reestablish the 
plan when members have enough work to warrant the collection of 
assessments. 

New York City, Local No. 1.—This local adopted the present plan 
for the payment of unemployment benefits in 1923. Members are 
eligible for benefits after membership in the local for one year and in 
good standing for 30 days. The fund was started with a nucleus of 
$18,000 left in its treasury from its earlier assessments for the relief of 
members, and the regular dues were fixed at $1 per month for journey- 
men and 25 cents for apprentices. As these amounts have been 
inadequate, it has been necessary to make added assessments. For 
the first 10 weeks of 1932 the assessment amounted to 5 per cent of 
earnings; for the next 17 weeks, 3 per cent; and since that time the 
rate of contribution has been 5 per cent. The regular benefits are 
$10 per week for journeymen and $5 per week for apprentices, the 
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benefit period in any one year ranging from 3 to 10 weeks, accordins 
to the number of years of membership. In both 1931 and 1939. 
however, the regular benefit period was extended, the extra benefits 
amounting to $6 for journeymen and $4 for apprentices. About 
July 1, 1932, the funds were so low that it was necessary to stop 
paying the emergency benefit. These payments were resumed jn 
September, however, and it was then the intention of the union to 
pay all back claims. In 1930 there were 2,461 members of the union, 
716 members claiming benefits for which the total amount paid was 
$47,810. In 1931 the membership was 2,400, the number of claims 
929, and the total amount of benefits $105,140. For the first six 
months of 1932 there were approximately 1,400 claims, the payments 
amounting to about $75,000. The membership of the union on July 
1 was 2,373. In September, 1932, about 650 members weré totally 
unemployed and some 1,100 on short time. The unemployment fund 
was affected not onlv by the unemployment among the members but 
also by the failure o. the Federation Bank. 


Photo-Engravers 


Chicago, Ill., Local No. 5.—The unemployment-benefit plan of this 
local is financed by assessments made on the basis of need as recom- 
mended by the unemployment committee. One year’s membership 
and payment of out-of-work assessments are required for eligibility 
to benefits. ‘The original plan fixed the benefits at $30 per week. 
During 1931 the benefits were reduced first to $25, then to $20, 
and finally to $15 per week for those who had been members of the 
local for more than 4 years and to $12 for those having been members 
less than 4 years. These benefits are paid for an indefinite period. 
During the fiscal year, June 1, 1931, to June 1, 1932, a total of 
$384,385.50 was paid out in benefits as compared with $276,450.67 
paid in the calendar year 1930. At the end of May, 1932, there were 
1,462 members in the local. During, January and February, 1932, 
about 28 per cent of the members were unemployed, the proportion of 
unemployed increasing gradually from that time to July 1, when 
about 46 per cent were out of employment, while some of the employed 
members were working as few as 20 hours per week. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Local No. 13.—The permanent unemployment- 
benefit plan of the Cincinnati Photo-Engravers’ Local Union was 
started in 1916. This plan, financed by a monthly assessment of 5() 
cents per employed member, paid benefits at the rate of $12 per week 
for the first 12 weeks and $6 per week for the second 12 weeks. In 
addition to the permanent plan a temporary emergency plan was 
adopted in November, 1930, on account of the increasing demands 
of unemployed members. Benefits under this plan are paid at the 
rate of $14 per week, subject to a maximum of $198 during a 12-month 
period. These payments are in addition to benefit payments under 
the permanent plan, and unemployed members may draw benefits 
from both plans to the amount and for the period established. The 
emergency plan was financed at first by a voluntary contribution o! 
$2 per week from each employed member working more than 32 
hours a week and $1 from those working less than 32 hours. In 
January, 1932, the voluntary contribution was abolished and instead 
a compulsory assessment of 5 cents per hour for each regular hour 
wcerked and 15 cents for each hour of overtime worked by journey- 
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man members was substituted. Working apprentices are also assessed, 
according to the number of years of apprenticeship, from one-fourth 
to three-fourths the amount of the journeymen’s assessment and are 
paid benefits in the same proportion. Under the permanent plan the 
yayments in 1930 to approximately 36 members amounted to $3,693; 
in 1931 the benefits amounted to $6,060, and in the first half of 1932 
to $5,128. The balance in the fund at the end of June was $2,696.28. 
Benefits under the emergency plan amounted to $398 in December, 
1930, to $10,799 in 1931, and to $5,846 in the first half of 1932. The 
balance in the fund at the end of that period was $596. When there 
is more work than can be done in a specified time it is the practice of 
firms employing members of the union to give the work to unem- 
ployed members rather than to have those already employed do 
overtime work. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 7.—The plan of this branch of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union for the payment of unemployment benefits 
was started in 1917. The fund is maintained by special assessments, 
the original plan providing for assessments based on the amount 
expended in benefits, but since October, 1931, the assessmeits have 
been based on the hours worked by the members. Under the present 
plan the first 20 hours worked in the week are not taxed, the remain- 
ing hours being assessed at a rate sufficient to meet the benefit 
requirements. For the past year the rate of assessment has been 44 
or 45 cents per hour for all hours worked between 20 and the maxi- 
mum 44. Overtime is assessed at 50 cents an hour. In September 
and October, 1932, the rate of assessment was 45 cents per hour, which 
would amount to a weekly payment of $10.80 for members working 
the full 44-hour week. Members are required to report the number 
of hours of overtime worked, and no one is allowed to work more than 
four hours’ overtime in a week without permission from the business 
manager. Benefits amounting to $20 per week are paid after a wait- 
ing period of one week. The normal maximum benefit period is 20 
weeks but since February 26, 1932, benefits may be paid indefinitely, 
the extended benefit amounting to $15 per week. The membership 
of the local has remained approximately the same during the past 
three years, averaging about 635 throughout the period. In 1930 the 
benefits amounted to $41,804.40, in 1931 there were 1,361 claims paid 
amounting to $105,650, and in the first half of 1932, 996 claims which 
reached a total of $66,399.50. The balance in the fund August 19, 
1932, was $30,886.35. 

New York City, Local No. 1.—This plan, established in 1922, first 
provided that a member was entitled to unemployment benefits after 
one year’s membership in the local, but in October, 1930, the required 
membership was extended to two years, although apprentices may 
receive benefits in the first year of their apprenticeship. ‘The unem- 
ployment fund is maintained by assessments, and the plan originally 
called for a reserve fund of $50,000, to be built up by special assess- 
ments when it fell below $35,000. In October, 1931, however, the 
union adopted the plan of assessing members on the basis of the 
40-hour week for all hours over 20. This assessment was fixed at 
30 cents an hour; in March, 1932, it was raised to 65 cents an hour; 
and in August, 1932, it was increased to 80 cents per hour for all 
hours over 20. On the latter date an additional assessment of $1 
per week for 10 weeks was imposed on all journeymen and advanced 
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apprentices whether they were working or not. The regular con}i- 
butions for apprentices vary according to the hours of work and {\\. 
number of years of apprenticeship. The regular benefits amount {o 
$15 per week for membership of two and less than three years, $0 
for membership of three and less than five years, and $25 for me: m- 
bers of five years’ standing. Benefits are paid after two weeks’ 
unemployment, the member being paid for the second week. ‘The 
original plan provided that benefits could not be paid for more th.n 
16 weeks in any continuous 12 months, but in November, 1930, this 
period was extended to 26 weeks and later was still further extended. 
The benefits were reduced in August, 1932, to $22 per week for mein- 
bers having received benefits for 16 weeks since January 1, 1931, 
and to $20 for those who had received 6 months’ additional unen \- 
ployment benefits. No unemployed member on the benefit: list may 
receive benefits unless his earnings are less than the weekly benetit 
in which case he may receive the difference between the two. The 
nundner of members of the local was 2,687 in 1930; 2,723 in 1931; 
and 2,735 in September, 1932. The total benefits paid in 1930, 
1931, “and the first half of 1932 amounted to $176,008.25, $655,440.2. 
and $527,526. 92, respectively. In 1931 there were 6 897 claims for 
benefit, and up to June 30, 1932, 8,299. In September, 1932, there 
was no balance in the fund, the money being collected and paid oi! 
according to the needs of the members. Nearly 1,000 members were 
receiving benefits at that time. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 3.—The _mnemaproyment-benetit plan of 
this union was started in the year 1922. The assessment of members 
under the original plan was $1 per week, which was_ temporarily 
increased to $2 per week in January, 1931. This provision has since 
been changed and members are now assessed 30 cents an hour for 
each hour over 20 in a week. Benefits, which begin after one wee 
of unemployment, amount to $20 per week and are paid for 26 weeks 
in any one year. At the present time an extension of the regulur 
benefit is given according to the length of membership of the unem- 
ployed worker. For a membership of 4 years $4 a week is paid: 
for 8 years, $6; and for 12 years, $9. This extended benefit is paid 
indefinitely. There were 324 members in the union in 1931 and 31s 
on July 1, 1932. The number of members receiving benefits rose 
gradually from 43 in March, 1931, to 100 in April, 1932. Since that 
time approximately 140 members have been in receipt of benefit, 
the total benefits paid from May 30, 1931, to May 30, 1932, amount- 
ing to $47,244. The fund has a reserve of only $1,000, and payments 
are made practically as fast as the money is received from assessments. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local No. 24.—The plan of this union for the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits was started in 1923. The fund is 
maintained by assessments, the amount of the contributions havin 
been changed several times in order to conform with employment: 
conditions. Until November 15, 1931, the assessment was $2 weekly 
paid by each member working 32 hours or more per week. Since 
that time the assessment has been based on the hours worked, the 
latest schedule of dues (June 4, 1932) being 6 cents per hour for the 
first 20 hours of work in one pay period, 10 cents for each hour there- 
after of the 40-hour week for job offices and the 44-hour week 11 
newspaper Offices (established by agreement), and 15 cents per hour 
for the first six hours of overtime and 75 cents for each addition:! 
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hour. The rates for apprentices vary in the same proportion but on 
a lower scale of payments. In March, 1931, the benefits paid to 
journeymen were increased from $20 per week to $35 as an emergency 
measure, paid for 16 weeks and in special cases for 4 additional weeks. 
The benefits paid to apprentices remained at $10 per week. The 
benefits were reduced, however, in both May and November, in the 
latter month the rate for journeymen being fixed at $17.50 per week 
and those of apprentices at $8.75, to be paid for a period of 13 weeks. 
In December, 1931, it was provided that benefits could be paid for 
an indefinite period and the rates for apprentices were fixed at $3.50 
per week for first-year apprentices, rising to $15.75 for fifth-year 
apprentices. During 1931 and the first half of 1932 the membership 
has averaged 239 and the number of members who have received 
benefit has ranged from 11 in April, 1931, to 43 in June, 1932. The 
total amount paid out in benefits in 1931 was $23,078.84 and in the 
first six months of 1932, $13,183.22. The balance in the fund at the 
end of June, 1932, was $7,129.21. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul,. Minn., Local No. 6—This plan for the 
payment of unemployment benefits was established in 1924. The 
plan was financed by an assessment of $2 per month per member until 
October, 1931, when the assessment was changed to $5 per month 
for all members working more than 30 hours per week, while those 
working less than that time are exempt from the payment. The 
benefits amount to $20 per week; they were limited to 12 weeks in 
any one year until October 1, 1931, when the limit for payment was 
extended to 16 weeks with an additional benefit of $5 per week 
payable for about five months. In June, 1932, the benefits were 
reduced to $!0 per week for 24 weeks. During the first half of 1932 
most of the newspaper offices in which the members of the local were 
employed worked the full 44 hours per week, while the commercial 
shops averaged from 24 to 35 hours per week. The average member- 
ship in 1929-30 was 70; on June 1, 1931, there were 75 members, and 
on June 1, 1932, 66 members. ‘Ten benefits were paid in the fiscal 
year 1929-30, amounting to $1,415; from June 1, 1930, to June 1, 
1931, 8 members received benefits amounting to $1,920; and from 
June 1, 1931, to June 1, 1932, 17 members were paid $4,380. 

San Francisco, Calif., Union No. 8.—This union started a temporary 
unemployment-benefit plan in May, 1929, which was put on a per- 
manent basis in September, 1931. The plan provided for contri- 
butions from journeymen of 10 cents per hour for work during regular 
hours and 50 cents per hour for all hours of overtime in excess of one. 
Contributions were to cease when the fund reached the sum of $5,000 
and to be resumed when the amount in the fund dropped to $2,000. 
The plan provided for the payment of benefits, beginning with the 
second week of unemployment; the rate for journeymen was $20 for 
the first 13 weeks of unemployment and $15 for the next 13 weeks 
with a maximum in the year of $455, while the rates for apprentices 
ranged from $8 to $15. It was found impossible to pay benefits on 
this scale and they were accordingly reduced to $12.50 and $10 per 
week with the same rhaximum of $455. If a man works one day a 
week he receives one-half week’s benefit, but if he works two days 
he receives no benefit. The membership of the union in 1932 was 
172. The average number unemployed since July 1, 1931, has been 
55; during the period July 1, 1931, to September 1, 1932, an average 
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of 44 members per week received benefits. The total amount paid 
out in benefits was $34,918.51, and the balance in the fund at the 
end of the period was $1, 207.11. 

Baltimore, Md., Local No. 2.—No plan for the payment of unein. 
ployment benefits was in dion in this local before the depression, 
but the plan, started as an emergency measure in 1929, has been 
organized on a definite basis with provisions for the accumulation 
and maintenance of a reserve fund. The fund was accumulated by 
an assessment of $20 for journeymen and $10 for advanced appren- 
tices, distributed over a period of 10 months. It was provided that 
when the sum of $2,000 was reached, the assessment would auto- 
matically cease and would be resumed when the fund fell below the 
sum of $1,000. The present assessment is determined by the number 
of unemployed members and in September amounted to about $2 
per month for any member working six full days a month. The 
benefit amounts to $15 a week for 10 weeks for journeymen and 
$7.50 a week for apprentices. Benefits are not paid until the second 
week of unemployment. If a member on the out-of-work list has 
one day’s or one night’s work in a week, one-fourth of his benefit is 
deducted; one-half is deducted for two days’ or nights’ work; and 
three-fourths for three days’ or nights’ work. No benefit is paid if 
a member works four full days or nights in any one week. There 
were 102 members of the local in 1930 and 1931 and 96 in September, 
1932. In 1930 the benefits paid to 14 members amounted to $1,510; 
in 1931, 20 members received $3,930.66; and to September, 1932, 18 
members received $2,093.50. At that time only about 18 per cent 
of the members were working full time. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 19.—The unemployment-benefit plan 
of this union was started in April, 1930, and benefits were first paid 
in October of that year. The plan was first financed by assessments 
of $2.50 per week for members working 35 hours or more and $1 for 
those working less than 35 hours. On June 1, 1931, the assessment 
rate was changed to 10 cents for journeymen and 5 cents for advanced 
apprentices, for every hour worked. At the same time the 5-day 
week was established by agreement, for commercial shops, the hours 
being thus reduced from 44 to 40. This agreement was to be effective 
until November 1, 1932, and unless either the members or the em- 
ployers ask for a change at that time the agreement will remain in 
effect until December 31, 1934. The hours for newspaper shops 
were not changed. The amount of benefits, $10 per week for journey- 
men and $5 for apprentices, remains unchanged, but in order to meet 
the unemployment emergency it was decided to pay benefits for an 
indefinite period, a vote being taken each month on the continuance 
of this practice. On September 13, 1932, however, it was decided 
to pay the regular benefits for 17 weeks out of every 52 weeks and 
one-half benefits indefinitely thereafter. The number of members 
of the local has ranged from 166 to 160 in the past two years, but of 
this number 28 are employer-workers owning and operating their 
own shops, who do not contribute to the fund nor receive benefits. 
The benefits paid in the last three months ‘of 1930 amounted to 
$1,636; in 1931, $9,634.50 was paid; and in the first half of 1932 the 
payments totaled $6,301. Amounts paid to individual members 
varied in six cases from $700 to $1,000. During the first six months 
of 1932 some of the members worked as few as 18 hours per week, 
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but the average for all working during this period was about 30 hours 
yer week. 

' Indianapolis, Ind., Local No. 11.—The plan of this union was 
established in the fall of 1930. The fund is maintained by assess- 
ments levied on all employed members. The assessment at first was 
fixed to meet the immediate needs of the plan and averaged about 
$2 per month but this did not prove to be satisfactory and in Decem- 
ber, 1931, the assessment was fixed at 10 cents per hour for members 
whose earnings amounted to more than $15 a week. Under this 
rate of assessment it has not been possible to build up a reserve. 
The benefits, first fixed at $10 per week, were raised March 1, 1931, 
to $15 per week, and are paid for an indefinite period. The number 
of members in the local is about 100. The number receiving benefits 
has varied from 4 to 33 in the different months between March, 1931, 
and August, 1932, and the total amount paid out in benefits in the 
last 10 months in 1931 was $4,935 and in the first eight months of 
1932, $8,790. In several months in these periods the fund showed 
a deficit, which was made up by borrowing from the general fund of 
the union. The deficit at the end of August, 1932, was $148.55. 
Under present circumstances the plan is proving inadequate and it 
is planned to assess the members at a higher rate for overtime work 
and to limit the benefits by deducting from the benefit payment of 
$15 any amount which a member may have earned during the 
benefit period. 

St. Lowis, Mo., Local No. 10.—This plan for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits was established in March, 1931. An appropriation 
of $1,000 was made from the local’s defense fund as a nucleus for the 
unemployment fund and the members were assessed 25 cents per day 
(not exceeding five days per week). The income from the contribu- 
tions proved to be inadequate and in June, 1932, all working members 
were assessed 12 cents an hour provided they worked two full-time 
days or more during a week. Overtime is assessed at the rate of 25 
cents per hour. Benefits amount to $15 for 26 weeks, after which 
$10 a week is paid for an indefinite period. If the unemployment is 
continuous and carries over into the next year, the rate of benefit 
continues at $10. If a member works as much as one day during a 
week he is paid only half the weekly benefit. The total membership 
of the local in September was 217. The number of unemployed mem- 
bers has increased fairly steadily from March 21, 1931, when there 
were 6 unemployed, to August 26, 1932, when 55 were out of work 
and receiving benefits. The total amount paid in benefits in this 
period of approximately a year and a half was $25,485. In September 
all the members who were entitled to benefits were claiming them and 
it was said that unless business conditions improved in October it 
would be impossible to continue the benefit plan on the present basis. 
It was expected that either the benefit of those on extended benefit 
would be reduced or these men would be temporarily cut off the 
out-of-work list. 

Printing Pressmen 


New York City, Local No. 51.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 
this pressmen’s local was started in 1927. The plan is financed by 
assessments, which have varied in amount during the depression. 
When the plan was started the assessment amounted to 50 cents per 
month for each member, which was set aside from the union dues. 
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From these assessments a fund was created which was sufficient 
pay benefits for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929. Since that time, an 
however, special assessments and changes in the amount of the rev- 
ular weekly assessment have been necessary. Benefits also have 810 
varied. In May, 1931, the maximum benefit was fixed at $15 per 
| week but no benefit was paid if a member worked at any job for two 


| days or more in a week. The original benefit period was for th. bel 
months of June, July, and August, but beginning December 11, 1930), na 
| the benefit period was made continuous. To be eligible for benefits - 
a member is required to be in good standing for one year and can nv m 
) be in arrears for dues for more than two months, The unemployment am 
) situation in the commercial book and job branch of the printing in- ee 
| dustry in New York City became very serious in the spring of 1932 0 
) and it became necessary to take special measures to meet the condi- 
tions. Beginning March 1, an assessment of $1 per day was collected = 
from the members for every day worked, and since that time unen- . 


ployment benefits have been paid from the fund thus created. | 
being impossible to know in advance how much will be collected, each, 


two weeks’ collections are disbursed in the following two weeks. ” 
Members are now allowed to accept any work they may obtain out- . 
side the industry but are not entitled to benefits if they work two . 
days or more at their trade, and if they work one day or one nig}\! Y 
or if they fail to sign up at the unemployment rooms one day, only . 


half benefits are paid. On account of the large number of unemployed 
members the benefits were reduced to $5 about the middle of June | 
and this amount was being paid up to the end of September. Jn 7 
a order to relieve the employers as well as the employees a supplement: 
4 agreement was entered into (effective March 1, 1932) between the 
Printers’ League Section of the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) and the New York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 5! 
and the New York Press Assistants’ Union No. 23, establishing new 
wage scales and hourly rates and providing for the distribution of the 
available work among approximately 1,200 members of the two unions. 

Among other provisions it was agreed that no firm should work any 
member of the local unions except foremen more than four 8-hour days 
in any one fiscal week; in plants that found it practicable to work 
minimum of two 6-hour shifts in a day, no member of the union except 
the foreman should work over six hours during the 24-hour day. At 
the time this agreement was put into effect the assessment was reduced 
to 50 cents a day. The effect of the agreement was to put approxi- 
mately 150 men to work for one day a week, and if it had been enforced, 
60 per cent of the unemployed would have been absorbed for two or 
more days a week, but members of the union who were working ob- 
jected to losing 25 per cent of their salary in addition to paying an 
assessment ot the employers hesitated to experiment with new men 
on highly-intricate machines. Realizing that the plan could not be 
enforced, an amended supplemental plan was adopted June 7, in 
which the 5-day week was reestablished. The agreement provide: 
for five 8-hour days and abolished the 6-hour shift plan entirely. The 
$1 unemployment assessment for every day worked was put into 
effect again June 20, 1932. This plan was still in effect in the 
latter part of September. The membership of this local has been 
approximately 3,500 for several years. In 1929 the unemploymen| 
benefits amounted to $17,412, in 1930 to $91,804, in 1931 to $241,163, 
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and up to September 28, 1932, to $186,750. Part of the payments 
from the unemployment fund were made to sick members and pen- 
sioners but the total of these payments from January 1, 1931, to 
September 28, 1932, has not been much in excess of $10,000. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 6.—This local first paid unemployment 
henefits in 1921. The plan, which was started as an emergency plan, 
has not been in operation continuously since that time but has been 
ineflective operation since July, 1930. The fund is financed by assess- 
ments adjusted to the needs of the fund. Beginning in April, 1931, an 
assessment of 3 per cent of the earnings was levied on all members earn- 
ing over $10 per week and six months later the assessment was raised 
to 5 per cent. The benefits of $7 per week begin as soon as a member 
is unemployed and continue as long as he remains unemployed. The 
union has a membership of 348. There has been an average of 54 
unemployed from the last week in April, 1931, to the last of August, 
1932, ranging from 39 unemployed in the first week of the period to 
8iin the last week. A total of $26,617 has been paid in benefits. The 
increase in the assessment from 3 to 5 per cent increased the fund 
sufficiently so that until March, 1932, there was no deficit. Since that 
time, however, there has been an average deficit of about $100 per 
week, which has been met by borrowing from the general fund of the 
union. It was stated that unless conditions improved by January, 
1933, changes would be necessary either in the assessment or the 
amount of benefit. It is felt that the assessment is now as much as 
can be carried by the members, and on the other hand, the amount of 
benefit is very low. 

Printing Press Assistants 


New York City, Local No. 23.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 
this local was started in 1928. The fund is financed by assessments, the 
amount being determined by a referendum vote of the local. The 
assessments were originally $1.50 per week for senior branch members 
and $1 for junior branch members, but on April 27, 1931, these assess- 
ments were increased $1 each. The assessments were increased July, 
1932, to 75 cents for each 8-hour day worked and $1 for each 8-hour 
night. The amount of the benefits has varied at different times. In 
July, 1930, the benefit was $15 per week for five weeks and $10 per 
week thereafter. Prior to that time the duration of the benefit had 
been limited, ranging from 9 weeks in 1928 and 1929 to 14 weeks in 
the first half of 1930. In March, 1932, the union joined with the 
Printing Pressmen’s Local No. 51 in an agreement with the employers, 
the agreement having for its purpose the relief of employees and the 
improvement of employment conditions. (See pages 21-23.) During 
the past year the benefits have varied, according to the amount in 
the unemployment fund, from $2.50 to $9 per week, no benefits 
being paid if a member had any work at his trade during the week. 
Due to lack of funds the union was unable to pay any benefits during 
the last two weeks in July. The number of members in 1930 was 
2,550 and in 1932, 2,300. The number of.claims paid in 1930 was 
9,092; in 1931, 27,854; and in the first eight and a half months of 
1932, 24,670. In the three periods the benefits amounted to $99,544, 
$243,944, and $149,420, respectively. The balance in the fund in 
July, 1932, was approximately $560. The local lost money in the 
Federation Bank when it closed in October, 1931. 
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Typographical Workers 


New York City, Local No. 6.—Unemployment benefits have }eey 
paid for many years by this local but the present plan was started jy 
1924. The plan is financed by assessments, which have varied during 
the past two years according to the demands upon the fund. In the 
first years the plan was in effect the assessment amounted to one-half 
of 1 per cent of the weekly earnings of employees for 26 weeks, from 
April to September, and special assessments when necessary. In 193} 
special assessments of 3 and 4 per cent were levied and the }j resent 
rate of about 10 per cent of earnings has been in effect for some months. 
Large loans have been made from the general funds of the local, much 
of which has been returned, but in September the indebtedness was 
approximately $35,000. At the present time money is collected and 
distributed as conditions demand. The benefits originally amounted 
to $12 per week but in 1928 a rule was adopted whereby weekly 
benefits were graded on the basis of length of membership, ranging 
from $8 for membership of one year to $14 for four years and over. 
In March, 1931, the minimum was fixed at $14 and the maximum at 
$20. While the benefit period was originally limited to 7 weeks out 
of the 13 within the compensable period, June 15 to September 15, it 
has been necessary to extend the period. At the present time benefits 
are dependent on the income of the fund and the number of men out 
of work and are now paid continuously. In September, 1932, the 
maximum benefit for membership of 4 years or over was $10 for a 
full week’s unemployment, or $3 if one i was worked; for 3 years’ 
membership the benefit was $8 and $2, respectively; for 2 years’ mein- 
bership, $6 and $2; and for 1 year’s membership, $4 and $1. The 
average number of members in 1931 was 10,600 and in the first eight 
months of 1932, 10,493. In the last half of 1930, $155,506 was paid 
in benefits; in 1931 there were 49,472 claims for benefit and the pay- 
ments amounted to $837,674; while in the first eight months of 1932 
there were 70,795 claims, the benefits amounting to $765,491. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local No. 53.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 
this local was established in 1927. Under the plan there is no provi- 
sion for a reserve fund. Benefits amount to $1 for the first week of 
unemployment, $8 a week for the next seven weeks, and $5 a week 
thereafter. Under the original plan benefits were limited to 16 weeks 
in a vear, but since August, 1931, the benefits have been continued 
indefinitely. The average number of members in 1930 was 870 and 
during 1931 and the first half of 1932 the average membership was 
890. The total benefits paid in 1930 amounted to $794; in 1931, to 
$7,598; and in the first half of 1932, to $14,769. In August, 1931, it 
became necessary to levy a special assessment of 1 per cent on the 
earnings of employed members. In addition to this assessment, after 
it had been in force for three months employed members gave one 
day’s work to unemployed members in each 4-week period. ‘This 
plan was continued for a period of three months and at that time the 
assessment was raised to 1 per cent and one day was given in each 
3-week period. In the latter part of August, 1932, the union passed 
a resolution practically restricting the working week of all members 
to five days. Under this regulation members who employ a substi- 
tute for a full day each week are exempt from any other assessment 
for out-of-work relief, but those who do not employ a substitute for 
one day are required to pay 3 per cent of their total earnings into the 
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fund, and members working full time are assessed an amount equiva- 
lent to the union scale for the hours worked on the sixth day. Mem- 
bers working in shops which close on holidays are not required to take 
off an additional day that week but are required to pay the 3 per cent 
special assessment to the relief fund. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 16.—The unemployment-benefit plan of this 
union was adopted in the summer of 1930 after unemployment among 
the members had become serious. The plan is financed by assess- 
ments on the employed members; these assessments have varied most 
of the time from 3 to 5 per cent but were raised in January, 1932, to 
7 percent. The benefits were first fixed at $15 per week for married 
men and $10 for single men, but on account of the lowered revenue 
resulting from the unemployment of members the benefits have been 
changed from time to time depending on the amount in the fund. 
Benefits are paid for the first week of unemployment if the member 
registers immediately upon dismissal and are paid for an indefinite 
period. If a member works more than one day at his trade, however, 
he receives no benefit for the week in which the work was performed. 
During the first half of 1932 the employed men averaged about three 
days’ work per week. The number of members in the union during 
the entire period has ranged from a maximum of 5,575 in November 
and December, 1930, to a minimum of 5,140 in June, 1932. During 
the last five months of 1930 the benefits amounted to $68,264; in 1931 
to $468,515; and in the first half of 1932 to $317,123. The average 
number receiving benefits in August, 1930, was 300, increasing fairly 
steadily to an average of 1,321 in June, 1932. The benefits averaged 
from $9 to $15 per week for married members during the year ending 
in June, 1932, and from $6 to $10 per week for single members. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 2.—This plan was adopted in 1930 as 
an emergency measure to meet the demands caused by the depression 
and has been continued on that basis although it is the intention of 
the local to continue the plan permanently. Assessments began 
December 1, 1930, and the first benefit payments were made for the 
week ending December 25, 1930, so there was no time to accumulate 
an adequate reserve. The plan is financed by an assessment on the 
earnings of the members, which was first fixed at 1 per cent but which 
was raised in July, 1931, to 2 per cent. Nonactive members are 
assessed $1 a month. The amount of benefits has been changed 
several times. They were started at $6 per week for married men 
and $4 for single men, but were later increased to $7 and $5, respec- 
tively, then reduced to $6 and $4, and at present have been still 
further reduced to $4 and $2, although the higher benefit is paid in 
weeks when the amount in the fund will permit. The average 
membership in 1931 was 1,124, and in the first seven months of 1932, 
1,117. There were 3,415 claims for benefits paid in 1931, the benefits 
amounting to a total of $26,332, and 4,932 claims up to September, 
1932, for which $24,248 was paid. The balance in the fund in 
September was $967.47. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 13.—An emergency plan for the payment 
of unemployment benefits was started by this local in 1931, the first 
benefits being paid in February of that year. The plan was not 
established on a permanent basis and it has not been, nor is it now, the 
intention to continue the present emergency plan. The plan, however, 
1s more than a simple relief plan, as it is organized on a definite basis, 
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The fund is financed by assessments on the earnings of employed 
members, the first assessment of 1 per cent of earnings having })e¢), 
raised to 2 per cent in August, 1931, and to 5 per cent in June, 1939. 
This assessment was to remain in effect until December 1, 1932 at 
which time it was to be submitted to a vote of the membership }y; 
it was thought probable it would be continued. The benefits amoiint 
to $15 for married men unemployed a full week, and $8 for single men, 
If a married member has one day’s work at the trade he is paid $8 {oy 
that week. Benefits are paid for the first financial week of uneim- 
ployment, Thursday to Wednesday, inclusive, and no limit is set on 
the benefit period. The membership in the union ranged from 1 {74 
in February, 1931, to about 1,890, July 31, 1932. In 1931, 3,03] 
claims amounting to $33,889 were paid and from January 1 to August 
10, 1932, there were 5,500 claims, for which the benefits amounted 
to $64,030. The balance in the fund on August 3 was $1,807.63. 


Stereotypers 


New York City, Local No. 1.—The plan of this local for the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits was started in July, 1931. The fund 
is maintained by assessments which first amounted to 3 per cent of 
earnings above $40 per week, but were later, in 1931, reduced to 2 
per cent and then to 1 percent. In January, 1932, however, lay-ofls 
increased so that is was necessary to increase the rate of assessment, 
and by August the rate had been increased to 6 per cent, of all earnings, 
In addition to this there was a pledge assessment for persons earning 
$40 or over which increased by successive steps to a maximum of 
$12 for earnings of $70. In lieu of payment of this pledge members 
are allowed to give their places for one day to unemployed members, 
In September, 1932, approximately 700 days per week were being 
taken off in this way. About 25 per cent of the members were unem- 
ployed at that time. The benefits amount to $30 per week unless 
the amount in the fund falls below $2,000, when they are automatically 
reduced to $25. Married apprentices are paid $15 per week and 
single men $12. The members in the local in 1931 numbered $1,200 
ana in 1932, $1,180. Anaverage of 60 members a week received bene- 
fits in 1931 and 140 in 1932. The total amount of benefits paid the 
first year was $21,377.66 and in the first eight months of 1932, 
$104,660.50. The balance in the fund in September was approxi- 
mately $10,000. The plan is said to have met the problem of relief 
and members are well pleased with it. The unemployment condition 
has been very serious and has been complicated by the addition of 
many members who have come into the local on traveling cards, the 
rules of the union requiring locals to accept traveling cards until at 
least 15 per cent of the members are unemployed. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Buffalo, N. Y., Local No. 16——The unemployment-benefit plan of 
the Buffalo bakery and confectionery workers was established in 1816. 
No special reserve fund is maintained, the benefits being paid from 
the general treasury of the local. Benefits of $4 per week are paid 
after two full weeks of unemployment for a maximum of 18 weeks 
during the period beginning the first Saturday in December and 
ending the first Saturday in April. The payment of benefits is 
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limited to this period, as after April work in the trade usually increases 
and under normal conditions most of the unemployed find work. 
Up to the present time no changes have been made in the plan, 
although it is the intention to start a 5-day week plan under which 
unemployed members will be given one or two days’ work a week. 
The membership of the local in September numbered 135, with 35 
out of work, as compared with a membership of 174 in March, 1931. 
No figures are available as to the number and amount of benefits 
paid during the past year. 

St. Lows, Mo., Local No. 4.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 

this union has been in existence since 1902. Before the depression 
the fund was financed by dues of 40 cents per month per member, but 
a special assessment of 1 per cent of earnings was levied for 10 weeks 
in the fall of 1931 on all members working three or more days a 
week. In January and February, 1932, workers were assessed 2 
per cent of their earnings for six weeks, and in May the assessment 
was fixed at 1 per cent for a term of one year. Three years’ member- 
ship in the local is required for eligibility for benefits. The benefit 
amounts to $7 per week, with a maximum of $70 in one year, and is 
paid for the second week after two full weeks of unemployment. 
The membership of the local in September, 1932, was 1,052, as com- 
pared with 1,200 in the first quarter of 1931. There were 252 mem- 
bers out of work in September, although not all were entitled to the 
unemployment benefit for the coming winter benefit period. Bene- 
fits are restricted to the dull period lasting from the Monday before 
Christmas to the last Monday in March, and during the last benefit 
period, from December 21, 1931, to March 28, 1932, 233 men received 
benefits totaling $15,123.50. The balance in the treasury on March 
31, 1932, was $110.10. 
New York City, Local No. 22.—The plan for the payment of 
unemployment benefits which was started in 1910 by this local, 
made up of Bohemian workers employed in small shops throughout 
the city, provided for both work and cash benefits.. In 1930 the 
usual benefits of $15 per week were reduced to $10 on account of 
the increased demand for benefits, and in the fall of 1931 it was 
decided that the union could no longer carry a cash benefit plan. 
Since that time an ‘‘unemployed meeting” is held each Friday 
morning and the available work is distributed among the unemployed 
members. Workers having steady employment give the sixth day 
each week to an unemployed mater of the local and are required to 
give an additional day every two weeks. This time must be given 
regardless of any lay-off the worker himself may have during the 
week. The membership of the local was 152 in 1930, and in 1931 
and 1932 the membership averaged 124. In September, 1932, 74 
of the members had steady work. 

Washington, D. C., Local 118.—-The unemployment cash-benefit 
plan of this local supplements an arrangement which requires members 
to lay off in rotation during the winter months or to work only five 
days a week; the cash benefits are thus reduced to a minimum. 
The benefits are paid from the general fund of the union, with occa- 
sional assessments when needed. Benefits amount to $12 per week 
if no work is performed during the week and are paid after two weeks 
of unemployment. The period during which benefits are paid is 
from the last Saturday in November to the first Saturday in April. 
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The average number of members throughout 1930, 1931, and the 
first four months of 1932 was 380. The average number receiv ino 
benefits during the 6-month period from November, 1930, to April 
1931, was 26 and the total benefits amounted to $1,658, while in: the 
1931-32 benefit period 24 received benefits, the total amountin« {, 
$3,816. In September, 1932, about one-fourth of the members wer, 
working the full 48 hours, one-half were working 40 hours, and the 
remainder were on shorter time. If conditions did not improve before 
winter the union was considering the attempt to have the shorte, 
working week adopted, so that the work might be spread among 
the membership. 

Seattle, Wash., Local No. 9—The unemployment-benefit plan of this 
union, which was established in 1920, has been discontinued owine to 
the establishment of the 5-day working week among the members. 

Spokane, Wash., Local No. 74.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 
this local, which was established in 1924, has been discontinued }e- 
cause of the great amount of unemployment and part-time work 
among the members. During the unemployment-benefit season from 
November, 1931, to April, 1932, benefits of $6 per week were paid, 
the total payments amounting to about $1,000 per month. The 
union hopes to reestablish the plan eventually, but it was thought 
that the payment of benefits would be impossible this winter. 

Madison, Wis., Local No. 233—This unemployment-benefit. plan 
was adopted in 1925. The fund receives a part of the monthly dues, 
which were raised from $2 to $4 when the plan was started but were 
later reduced to $3.25 per month, $6 being charged for the four months 
December to April. The benefit rate is $7 per week, but no benetit 
is paid until a member has been unemployed for four weeks. A meum- 
ber may receive benefits for a period of 16 weeks between the second 
week in December and the second week in April. The membership 
of the local is approximately 60 persons. In the benefit period in the 
winter of 1930-31, $304 was paid in benefits, while in the season of 
1931-32 the benefits amounted to $812, the number of members 
receiving benefits in the different months varying from six to nine. 


Brewery, Soft-Drink, etc., Workers 


New York City, Local No. 1.—The unemployment-benefit plan of 
this union was established in 1906 and discontinued in October, 131, 
the last benefits being paid in April, 1931. After the plan was given 
up, in October, the sum of $1,500 was appropriated by the union to 
be paid at the rate of $5 per week to men who were totally unemployed. 
Of the 40 men who were then unemployed, 22 applied for the benectit 
and the entire amount was paid in weekly installments to these men. 
The secretary of the union stated that the benefits were a great help 
as long as they could be kept up and it was probable that a plan would 
be introduced when business conditions improve. 


Wood Carvers 


Boston, Mass.—The unemployment-benefit plan of the Boston 
Wood Carvers’ Association has been in operation since about 191. 
The average number of members of the union in 1930 was 125 and in 
1931, 119; and the average in the first seven months of 1932 was 115. 
At least three years’ membership in the union is required for eligibility 
for benefits. The fund is financed by assessments which have varied 
from 1 to 8 per cent of earnings but which for more than three years 
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have been 1 percent. A considerable reserve was accumulated during 
the early years of the plan when employment conditions were more 
stable. Benefits were formerly $12 per week and were paid for 12 
weeks in the year, but in the latter part of February, 1932, were 
reduced to $10 in order to conform with the lower wages resulting 
from the 5-day week. Benefits are paid, however, for 14 weeks instead 
of 12 as formerly. The. working hours of members were fixed by 
agreement December 1, 1931, at 30 hours per week. The agreement 
was originally made for six months, but was renewed at its expiration 
for an indefinite period. The benefits paid in 1930 amounted to 
¢4.512 and in 1931 and the first six months in 1932 the total pay- 
ments were $10,921. The balance in the fund at the end of that 
period was $17,228.61. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The Wood Carvers’ Union of Philadelphia in- 
troduced an unemployment-benefit plan in January, 1931, covering 
payment of benefits for sickness, disability, or lack of work. One 
year’s contributions to the fund are required for eligibility for bene- 
fits. ‘The fund is maintained by assessments of $1 per week from 
working members. At first members were required to pay if two 
days a week were worked but at present they are not assessed if they 
earn less than $30 in a week. The benefits are $1 a day for 12 weeks of 
5 days each; no allowance is paid for the first week of unemployment. 
Members losing part of a week in the unemployment period are paid 
for the days lost. After benefits have been paid for 12 weeks there 
is a waiting period of 12 weeks. The aim of the union is eventually 
to pay $12 per week. Employment conditions have been such that 
few of the members have acquired eligibility for benefits. 'Two mem- 
bers became eligible in January, 1932, and have drawn benefits of $39 
and $13 and in September, 11 members had established their eligibility 
but had not been unemployed long enough to receive benefits. The 
union membership is 48 and the balance in the fund September 1 was 
$1,614. 

Lace Operatives 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Branch No. 2 (employees of Wyoming Valley Lace 
Mills) —The present unemployment-benefit plan of this union was 
started in 1924. No benefit is paid for membership of less than six 
months; after six months’ membership half the benefit is paid, being 
increased to two-thirds after one year’s membership, and to full 
benefit after 18 months’ membership. Under the original plan mem- 
bers contributed $1 per week if earning as much or more than the 
amount of the benefit, but the depression has necessitated further 
changes in the amount of contributions. Beginning April 30, 1932, 
the contributions were fixed at $1 for earnings of $16 to $25 per week, 
increasing for each additional $10 in earnings up to a maximum of $3 
for earings of $55 or over. This rate of contribution was in effect 
for about three months, when the union decided that the contribution 
should amount to $1 for weekly earnings of $15 to $20 with an addi- 
tional tax of 25 cents for each $5 earned over $20. The unemploy- 
ment benefit was fixed at $16 per week in January, 1930, or an amount 
sufficient to bring the weekly earnings to that figure. Because of con- 
tinuing serious conditions in the industry, however, it was decided 
that the benefit plan must become self-sustaining, and it was accord- 
ingly ruled that when the amount in the fund falls below $100 benefits 
shall be stopped until the fund has reached the amount of $150. 
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When that amount is reached benefits are resumed and all members 
who should have received benefits during the period of suspension are 
paid before payments are made on current claims. During the latte; 
part of 1931 and up to January 30, 1932, a benefit of $16 per week was 
paid, after which it was reduced to $15 and continued till Ma, i, 
1932, when it was reduced to $10 and on July 2 to $5 per week, 
which amount it now stands. It is provided, however, that if at any 
time the amount in the fund reaches $750, $8 per w eek shall be paid, 
The number of members covered by the plan i in 1930, 1931, and 1939 
was 21. In 1930, 138 claims amounting to $2,053. 83 were ‘paid. In 
1931, 182 full claims and 3 partial claims were paid, partial claims 
being the difference between the earnings of the employ ee and the 
amount of the benefit. In 1932, from January 1 to September 15, 
210 full and 4 partial claims were ‘paid. The total amount of benefits 
paid from January 1, 1931, to September 15, 1932, was $4,863.02, 
and the balance in the fund on September 15, after payment of all 
claims, was approximately $35. 

W “ilkes-Barre, Pa., Branch No. 2 (employees of Wilkes-Barre Laci 
Co.).—This plan, which was started as a joint agreement plan in 1924, 
was dissolved on May 5, 1932, at which time the money in the fund— 
$18,252.58—was divided equally between the company and the anion. 
The local is now carrying on its own unemployment-benefit plan. It 
was decided, however, that the union could not continue to pay bene- 
fits of $16 per week and it was voted, therefore, that when the amount 
in the fund fell below $10,000 the benefits would be $10 per week: 
when it was less than $5, 000, $8 would be paid; when less than $3,000, 
$5; and that no benefits would be paid when it was under $1,000. 
The benefits were reduced to $10 per week June 30, 1932, and to $8 
on August 11. In September all the weavers were ‘unemploy ed and 
no benefits were being paid. There were 80 members in the union 
at the time the plan was changed to a trade-union plan. From May 
to the Jast of August 392 claims amounting to $3,972.18 were paid and 
the balance in the fund on September 15 amounted to $5 5763.39. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Branch No. 1 (employees of North American Lace 
Co. ). —This plan, which was started in February, 1928, guarantees a 
minimum wage to eligible members. The plan at first was on a 
voluntar beaks: but beginning January 1, 1931, it was made con- 
pulsory ‘bor members of this s shop. The plan i is financed by a con- 
tribution of 50 cents a week by those who earn up to $45 and of $1 for 
those earning more than that amount. The fund was started with a 
donation of $1,090.94 from the general funds of this branch and since 
that time has received $3,000 in 1 loans from the union and a donation 
of $500 from the company. The benefits paid are $10 per week or an 
amount sufficient to bring the weekly wage up to that amount. In 
June, 1932, funds were so low that it was no longer possible to pay 
benefits. Records were kept of the claims, however, and these are 
being paid as fast as possible. There were 40 members of the union 
in 1930 and 1931 and 36 in 1932, all of whom received benefits. 
Total benefits of $2,386.21 were paid i in 1930; $2,788.68 was paid in 
1931; and $1,091. 53 in the first eight months of 1932. There was 
nothing left in the fund in September and there were 15 claims of $10) 
each still unpaid. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Branch No. 1 (employees of ker Lace Co.).— 
This unemplo ment-benefit fund was started in March, 1928. The 
plan as amended in July, 1932, provides for weekly contributions of 
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50 cents a week for earnings of $10.50 to $17.99, with an additional 5 
cents for each $2 earned above $16. No contribution is required for 
earnings less than $10.50. At the time this change was made the 
company volunteered to match all money received in assessments. 
This action did not represent a settled policy on the part of the firm 
but merely a desire to help and the contributions, therefore, may be 
withdrawn at any time. Prior to this action by the company a do- 
nation of $1,000 had been made by the firm and $1,500 had been 
borrowed by the union. The benefits were originally fixed at $10 or 
an amount sufficient to bring the weekly earnings up to that amount, 
but were reduced to $5 in July. The number of members in the 
branch from November, 1930, to April, 1932, was 86, and of this 
number 82 received benefits. In the year from November, 1930, to 
November, 1931, $3,092.98 was paid in benefits, and in the six months 
from November 1, 1931, to the end of April, 1932, the benefits 
amounted to $2,609.21. The balance in the fund June 1, 1932, was 
$495.21. In September all the members were at work and were 
averaging about ten hours a week. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Branch No. 18 (employees of North American 
Lace Co.)—The unemployment-benefit plan of this union was 
adopted in November, 1925. The plan provides for an unemploy- 
ment benefit guaranteeing a minimum wage. The plan is not com- 
pulsory and members are eligible for benefits after they have paid 
dues to the fund for 26 weeks if they are not 4 weeks in arrears in 
their dues. When the plan was started the benefits were $12 or an 
amount sufficient to bring the weekly wage up to that sum, but in 
July, 1930, the benefit was raised to $15. It was provided at that 
time, however, that when the amount in the fund fell below $500 the 
benefit would automatically be reduced to $12. In July, 1931, this 
condition occurred and the benefit again became $12. The fund has 
been very low since that time and several times it has been necessary 
to stop paying benefits. The benefits due have been paid as far as 
possible but it is probable that all back benefits will not be paid. The 
plan was originally financed by the payment of dues on all earnings in 
excess Of $15. In June, 1931, the exemption was raised to $20 but in 
June, 1932, was lowered again to $10.50 and the dues were fixed at 
50 cents per week for earnings of $10.50 to $17.99, with an additional 
5 cents for each $2 earned in excess of $16. Members whose earnings 
are less than $10 and who draw benefits bringing their earnings up 
to the maximum are required to pay 50 cents into the fund. The 
company has Scinbelibintad a total of $2,000 to the fund since the plan 
was started. At the time of the study the union was attempting to 
negotiate a loan of $500 from the company. The number of union 
members covered by the plan in 1930 and 1931 was 24, and 20 in the 
first nine months of 1932. In 1930, 49 claims amounting to $493.93 
were paid; in 1931 there were 199 claims amounting to $1,984.22; 
and up to. October, 1932, 118 claims were paid totaling $1,460.42. 
The balance in the fund October 1 was $36. The members of the 
union have had a struggle to maintain the fund but they regard it as 
almost a necessity and intend to continue it in spite of the difficulty 
in getting sufficient funds to pay benefits. 

Norn.—Since the above report was written information has been received from 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union, Local No. 24, San Francisco, 


Calif., stating that the out-of-work benefit plan of the local has been given up 
and a fund has been established to be used solely for the relief of eligible members. 
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Operation of Unemployment-Insurance Systems in the United 
States and in Foreign Countries, 1931 and 1932 


—— article brings up to date in brief form material relating to 
unemployment-insurance systems in foreign countries which Was 
published in Bulletin No. 544 (Unemployment-benefit plans in the 
United States and unemployment insurance in foreign countries, 
July, 1931) and in various issues of the Monthly Labor Review. T he 
revision shows the manner in which the systems have been operated 
since early in 1931 as well as such changes as have been made in thie 
plans as a result of the long-continued depression. For the conven- 
ience of the reader the more important features of the plans have been 
summarized for each country. 

At the time the earlier report was published there was no legislation 
in the United States providing for unemployment insurance. A Jaw 
was enacted in Wisconsin in January, 1932, providing for a voluntary 
system of insurance if employers of a stated minimum of workers 
adopted a satisfactory plan, but the system was to become compulsory 
if a sufficient number of employers did not voluntarily put the plan 
into effect. As the law does not become effective until July 1, 1933, it 
is too early to state whether or not the system will remain a voluntar y 
one. A summary of this law is given at the close of this article. 

No new svstem has been established in any foreign country except 
in Spain, where the system provided for by the decree of M ay 25, 1931, 
became finally effective April 1, 1932. Luxemburg, which since 192! 
has had a law providing for an ‘unemployment-insurance system, has 
never made it effective, although it has been used as a basis for the 
handling of unemployment relief. In Finland also the voluntary 
system is practically nullified as a result of differences between the 
Government and the trade-unions. 

On the other hand, while no new systems have been established, 
none has been definitely given up, although changes have been found 
necessary, chiefly in order to meet the financial strain resulting from 
heavy demands on the systems. 

The changes are principally in the amounts of contributions and 
benefits and in the length of benefit periods. As normal benelit 
periods have been inadequate to meet the situation, it has been neces- 
sary in many instances for the Governments to provide supplementary 
relief for workers for whom work can not be provided. Among the 
larger systems the most decided changes have been made in the com- 
pulsory systems of Austria, Germany, Great Britain, and Poland. 
The rates of contributions have been increased in Austria and Great 
Britain, and in Poland a change in the rate of assessment has had the 
effect of increasing the contribution rate. The benefits remain the 
same in Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Queensland, but 
have been reduced in Great Britain and Poland, while the duration 
of the benefit period has been extended in Austria, but has been de- 
creased in Great Britain, Germany, and Poland. In Germany the 
reduction of the benefit period and the introduction of the systems 
of extended relief'and of welfare relief have had the effect of shifting 


unemployed workers from the regular insurance system to the we'- 
fare system, where benefits are paid according to the needs of the 
unemployed persons. The ‘‘need”’ test or ‘‘means”’ test by whic!: 
unemployed persons are required to prove their need for financial aid 
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has also been introduced in Austria, Belgium, Germany, and Great 
jritam. 

: \o great changes have been made in those countries having volun- 
tary systems. In Belgium all basic allowances are now paid from 
the National Crisis Fund instead of from the local funds; in Denmark 
a new emergency fund has been created to take care of extended relief; 
and in France the benefit periods have been extended. In nearly all 
countries extended relief has been required, with a consequent increase 
of expenditures in these countries on the part of the State. 


Unemployment Insurance in Foreign Countries 


Austria ! 


CoMPULSORY unemployment insurance for wage earners and salaried 
employees was introduced in Austria in 1920. Since its enactment 
the law has been the subject of many amendments which have mate- 
rially altered the original act. The compulsory system includes in 
principle all classes of wage earners or employees subject to com- 
pulsory sickness insurance, but certain classes of such workers are 
specifically excluded. These excepted classes include wage earners 
employed in agriculture or forestry, except those employed exlusively 
or mainly in sawmills; domestic servants; persons employed by several 
employers at a time; middlemen; workmen in purely rural districts 
unless engaged in the building trades or in establishments with more 
than five workers; apprentices up to the last year of apprenticeship; 
and the sons, grandsons, etc., of an employer. A recent amendment 
also excludes rural workers who are but temporarily engaged in public 
works. 

The contributions are divided equally between employers and 
workers, the Federal Government merely contributing to the cost 
of administration. The cost of emergency relief is divided among the 
employers, the workers, the State of which the unemployed is a 
resident, and the Federal Government; the employers and the insured 
each pay three-twelfths, the State pays four-twelfths, and the Federal 
Government pays two-twelfths. The workers are divided into 10 
classes according to the wages received and the contributions are 
figured in hundredths of the workmen’s sickness-insurance premiums. 
For several years a rate of 75 per cent of the sickness-insurance 
premium for wage earners and of 2.8 per cent of the salary for salaried 
workers was in force. In January, 1931, the rates were increased to 
90 per cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively, and at present amount to 
100 per cent of the sickness-insurance premiums and to 3.8 per cent 
of salaries, the maximum monthly salary used in the computation of 
the contribution, however, being 400 schillings ($56.28).2, The rates 
of weekly contributions for wage earners range from 0.54 schilling 
(7.6 cents) for Class I to 2.70 schillings (37.99 cents) for Class X, as 
compared with contributions of 0.48 schilling (6.75 cents) and. 2.44 
schillings (34.33 cents), respectively in 1931. The contributions of 
seasonal workers have been increased to’ 150 per cent of the regular 
premiums. 

During periods of especially severe unemployment the Federal 
Government is required to make a ‘‘crisis contribution” amounting 
to one-third of the amount by which the cost of the insurance benefits, 





1 Data are frou report by Ernest L. Harris, American consul general at Vienna, Oct. 7 and 24, 1932. 
* Conversions into United States currency on basis of schilling at par= 14.07 cents. 
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which primarily have to be covered by contributions from the employ- 
ers and workers, exceed the sum of 100,000,000 schillings ($14,070,000) 
per calendar year. 

Emergency relief contributions are based on the sickness-insurance 
premiums and were fixed at 45 per cent of these premiums, but this 
rate has now been increased to 50 per cent. Since September 1, 19:32, 
the Federal Government is required to bear one-third of the cost of 
the relief and the State in which the unemployed has his domicile. 
one-sixth. It is further provided that unemployed persons who have 
been dropped from the emergency relief since January 1, 1932, shall he 
allowed to apply for a reconsideration of their cases, " readjustme nt 
being based on the applicant’s need and other circumstances arising 
from the economic crisis. It has further been provided that States 
which grant supplementary relief to needy unemployed who have 
exhausted the right to the regular unemployment insurance and 
emergency relief shall receive subsidies from the Federal Government. 
This supplementary relief may be granted, however, only to persons 
with dependents or to persons who are exclusively ‘dependent upon 
themselves. The subsidies for this purpose may not exceed the total 
sum of 7,000,000 schillings ($984,900) for the period from September |, 
1932, to April 30, 1933. As forest workers are not included in the 
unemployment-insurance system, a subsidy provided out of Federal 
funds is distributed among those States havi ing a large number of 
such workers who are unemployed, provided one-third of the amount 
contributed by the Federal Government is contributed by the State. 
The Government appropriation for this subsidy for the second half 
of 1931 amounted to 6,000,000 schillings ($844,200.) 

In order to balance its expenditures for the constantly increasing 
cost of the unemployment insurance and the emergency relief it has 
been necessary for the Government to levy additional taxes. In 
August, 1932, a surtax was imposed on the already existing sales tax. 
This tax was fixed at 100 per cent of the sales tax, and for the five 
remaining months of 1932 it was estimated that the revenue from 
the tax would amount to from 44,000,000 to 54,000,000 schillings 
($6,190,800 to $7,597,800), and for 1933 to from 120,000,000 to 
130,000,000 schillings ($16,884,000 to $18,291,000). It was esti- 
mated in the supplementary budget law for 1932 that the actual 
cost of the regular unemployment insurance and the emergency 
relief for 1932 would exceed the amount for which appropriations 
had been made by 47,702,000 schillings ($6,711,671) and 26,153,000 
schillings ($3,679 727), respectively. 

Benefits are based on the amount of benefit to which the insured 
is entitled in case of sickness and for the purpose of computing the 
benefit the workers are divided into 10 wage classes. For wage 
Classes I to V the benefits amount to eleven-tenths of the sick benefits 
for heads of families or persons who are entirely self-supporting 
(Group 1) and to five-sixths for persons with no dependents and 
living at home (Group 2). For wage Classes VI to X in Group | 
specific rates are set ranging from 2.10 schillings (29.5 cents) per day 
for married persons with no children in Class VI to 2.90 schillings 
(40.8 cents) for those in Class X and from 1.60 schillings (22.5 cents) 
to 2.30 schillings (32.4 cents), respectively, for members of Group ”. 
Additional benefits are paid for dependent children varying according 
to the number of children. These benefits have remained unchanged 
during the past two years, the only change being that, for wage 
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Classes I to V, the unemployed shall receive a subsidy of 5 per cent 
of the basic benefit for each dependent child, whereas formerly the 
subsidy was not granted for’fmore than four children. The provision 
that the benefit plus the children’s subsidy may not exceed 80 per 
cent of the last wages of the unemployed, however, remains in force. 
For seasonal workers the benefits have been reduced 0.20 schilling 
(2.8 cents) per day for Classes VII to LX and 0.30 schilling per day 
(4.2 cents) for Class X. 

The benefit period was fixed in 1920 at 12 weeks in any 12 successive 
months with a provision to extend the period to 20 weeks if conditions 
remained unfavorable; but during the present depression persons who, 
| having drawn benefits for 30 weeks, have thereafter been employed 

for at least 10 weeks may, if again unemployed, receive benefit for a 
period of 12 weeks. Formerly, decisions relative to the granting of 
emergency relief to unemployed who were dropped from the regular 

relief were left exclusively to the district industrial commissions with 
the result that there was a decided lack of uniformity in the policies 
followed in the different districts, those districts in which there was a 
large percentage of unemployed naturally having to adopt stricter 
measures in granting relief. In view of this fact, rules were drawn 
up in September, 1932, which provided that thereafter, because of 
differences in the cost of living, cities and industrial centers, terri- 
tories of mixed industrial and rural character, and territories of 
chiefly rural character should be differentiated as regards the 
length of the emergency relief period and the amount of benefits 
paid. There are three stipulated emergency relief periods the length 
of which varies according to the locality as well as the age and the 
number of dependents of the unemployed persons. The maximum 
number of weeks in cities and industrial centers in Relief I ranges from 
12 weeks with 60 per cent of full benefits for persons under 18 years 
of age to 52 weeks with full benefit for the head of a family with more 
than two children. For Relief II the maximum ranges from 10 weeks 
with 60 per cent of full benefits for persons without dependents to 
52 weeks with 90 per cent of benefits for the head of a family with 
more than two children. Relief II] may be granted on the merits 
of the individual case to workers who have exhausted Reliefs I and II 
who are more than 25 years of age or who have to support a family; 
if under that age they may receive further relief benefits for the period 
of 12 weeks at a time. These benefits may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the full benefit and may not be extended over more than 12 months 
unless these 12 months end prior to April 30, 1933. The benefits 
are on a slightly lower scale for territories of mixed industrial and 
rural character, and for territories that are chiefly rural. The special 
relief is also granted to others who had previously exhausted their 
right to relief, and persons who are over 57 years of age may not be 
dropped from the emergency relief before the age of 60 in order that 
they may become beneficiaries under the provisional old-age benefit 
system, 

The number of persons receiving unemployment-insurance benefit 
during the period since the bureau’s previous study ranged from 
246,800 at the end of April, 1931, to 269,200 in August, 1932, the 
maximum of 361,900 being reached in February, 1932. These figures 
are exclusive of approximately 70,000 unemployed workmen over 60 
yous of age who are beneficiaries under the provisional old-age 

enefit. 
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The receipts and expenditures of the unemployment-insurance 
system in 1931, and those appropriated for in the supplementary 


budget law for 1932, are shown in the tao tables following. 


EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYs7TE\ 


IN AUSTRIA IN 1931 
[Conversion into United States currency on basis of schilling=14.07 cents] 
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EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTEM 
os AS APPROPRIATED FOR IN THE SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET LAW 
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[Conversion into United States curreacy on basis of schilling= 14.07 cents) 
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In the budget for 1932, 160,000,000 schillings ($22,512,000) was 
estimated as being the probable cost of the normal unemployment 
insurance (Arbeitslosenversicherung) and 79,000,000 schillings ($11,- 
115.300) of the emergency relief (Notstandsaushilfe). it is esti- 
mated that the net cost to the Government in 1932 of the unemploy- 
ment insurance and unemployment relief after the deduction of the 
sums contributed by the employers and employees will amount to 
62,700,000 schillings ($8,821,890). 

A law providing for voluntary labor service py unemployed workers 
became effective in Austria September 1, 1932. Voluntary service is 
defined as the voluntary activity of unemployed workers in undertak- 
ings which, without this service, would not be carried out. It is 
provided that workmen who volunteer for this service may continue 
to draw unemployment benefits while employed in the development 
of workmen’s allotments, including the construction of houses in such 
allotments. The construction of roads and other buildings, however, 
does not come within this category. 

If persons developing workers’ allotments are prepared to provide 
for the maintenance of the workmen, the State will pay 2 schillings 
(28.14 cents) per day to them for each workman in lieu of the unem- 
ployment benefit to which the unemployed worker would ordinarily 
be entitled, while for workers who are no longer entitled to benefit 
the State will pay a maximum of 1 schilling (14.07 cents) per day, 
provided the public authorities are willing to contribute. These 
sums may be paid to employers for a maximum period of 30 weeks. 

Workmen who refuse “voluntary service” will not for that reason 
be deprived of the unemployment benefits to which they are entitled. 

Provisions regarding holidays, protection of labor, and sickness 
insurance are effective for persons engaged on the voluntary work, and 
the organization carrying on the work 1s required to make the regular 
contributions for sickness and accident insurance. 


Belgium * 


THE voluntary unemployment-insurance system of Belgium orig- 
inated in local unemployment-relief appropriations which were 
distributed through the medium of the trade-unions. The first step 
of this kind was taken by the city of Liege in 1897, followed by Ghent 
in 1902. By 1913 there were 29 municipalities through the country 
maintaining unemployment funds which were disbursed through the 
unions. The National Government first came to the assistance of 
the movement in 1907 when the Parliament voted 10,000 francs 
($1,930) * for aid to trade-unions in the relief of the unemployed. 
The matter was first taken up seriously, however, by the Government 
in 1920 in connection with postwar readjustment of labor to industry, 
and a series of decrees has established the basis of the present system. 

The system is built around the trade-unions, but, since many 
workers are not affiliated with unions, branch agencies of the National 
Crisis Commission were established in various points of the country 
for the collection of contributions from insured workers and to distrib- 
ute relief. The system is entirely voluntary, and the local political 
units, such as Provinces and municipalities, also have had entire 





. Data are from report by Marion Letcher, American consul at Antwerp, Sept. 12, 1932. 
Pre-war value of Belgian franc=19.3 cents; present value=2.78 cents. 
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freedom as to subsidies or other contributions to funds for extending 
the normal obligations for relief resting upon the trade-unions. 
royal decree was issued September 5, 1932, however, which provided 
that from that date all basic allowances would be paid by the \y- 
tional Crisis Fund. This is the most important change in the \:n- 
employment-insurance system since the spring of 1931. 

The contributions to the unemployment funds amount to 1 frane 
per week for each worker. 

Benefits amounting to two-thirds of their daily wages are paid to 
unemployed workers without family dependents, while workers wit); 
dependents receive three-quarters of the daily wage unless there are 
more than four children in the family when a supplemental allowance 
may be made. Benefits are paid, normally, for a period up to 50 
days during one year. After the maximum normal relief had been 
received by the insured worker it was provided that if he still remained 
unemployed he could receive extended relief for a further period of 
30 working-days, but under the present regulations unemployed 
persons who have received the 50 days’ relief have to furnish a cer- 
tificate of resources, and those whose resources exceed a minimum 
determined by royal decree would not be entitled to receive further 
benefits from the unemployment fund for the remainder of 1932. 

During 1933 such persons will be allowed to receive benefits during 
the normal period of 50 days only. A decree was also to be issued 
fixing a schedule of reductions which will be applicable to the un- 
employed whose resources are less than the maximum allowed but 
greater than the minimum income admitted, in proportion with the 
real resources of the household and the said maximum. 

Because of the growing unemployment and the consequent finan- 
cial difficulties of the Provinces and the municipalities, which have 
been unable to continue to face the obligations to which they have 
subscribed in the payment of their share of the allowances, the 
National Crisis Fund is allowed, during a period to be determined 
by the Minister of Industry and Labor, to supplement the allowances 
granted by the Provinces and the municipalities with a maximum 
allowance fixed according to the category in which the municipality 
or Province is placed, these categories being based on the number o! 
inhabitants. 


Bulgaria ® 


ComPpuULsoryY unemployment insurance in Bulgaria was provided 
for by a law passed in 1925, which provided for a system of public 
pat av offices and for unemployment insurance supported by 
contributions of employees, employers, and the State. The insurance 
system is under the administration of the Direction of Labor and 
Social Insurance (formerly a part of the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry, and Labor). The law provides for a system of employment 
offices having charge of the social insurance among their other duties, 
and the service in each district is administered by the labor inspector. 

The law covers all workers or employees who are compulsorily 
insured in any type of social insurance, with the exception of domestic 
servants. It also includes sailors, and workers in public institutions 
whose positions are not provided for in the national budget and who 
are not covered by the law on pensions for State employees. 





5 Data are from report by John McArdle, American consul at Sofia, Oct. 15, 1932. 
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Contributions to the unemployment-insurance account, paid by 
the employer, the worker, and the State, amount to 1 lev (0. 722 ee) 
wee ‘ly for each worker, paid by each of the three parties. 

senefits are paid when contributions have been made to the unem- 
ployment account of the social-insurance fund by the worker for at 
le ast 52 weeks in the course of two years. The benefit amounts to 16 
leva (11.6 cents) ® per day for the head of a family and to 10 leva 
(7.2 cents) per day for all others, and is paid each week end exclusive 
of Sunday. Application for the benefit must be made by the unem- 
ployed person within 8 days from the date of unemployment. The 
regular benefit period is limited to a maximum of 12 weeks in one year. 

No changes of any importance have been made in the unemploy- 
ment-insurance system during the past year and three-quarters 
although there have been various amendments to the general social- 
insurance law. Coordination and codification of all laws and regula- 
tions affecting labor and social insurance into a separate legal code 
is now under way, however, and it was expected that a draft of the 
codified legislation would be ready to submit to Parliament at the 
end of 1932. 

The receipts of the unemployment-insurance fund during the fiscal 
year 1931-32 from all sources were expected to amount to 13,000,000 
leva ($93,860) and provisions were made for raising the same sum in 
1932-33. It was expected that the expenditures on account of 
unemployment would amount to 12,400,000 leva ($89,528) in 1931-32 
and to 8,500,000 leva ($61,370) in 1932-33. 

The total number of workers (other than general farm laborers) in 
Bulgaria in 1928 was 219,775 of whom 54,671 were women, and the 
total number in 1929 was 237,686, of whom 56,885 were women. 


Czechoslovakia’ 


IN ORDER to relieve unemployment at the end of the World War, 
the newly created State of Czechoslovakia enacted a temporary 
measure in December, 1918, providing for small contributions to the 
unemployed under the control of demobilization committees. In 
April, 1919, the measure providing for unemployment assistance was 
extended indefinitely, but its administration was placed under the 
district offices. As difficulties were met in administering the law 
and there was a general demand for the enactment of an unemploy- 
ment insurance law, the act of 1921 was passed and is the basis of the 
present unemployment-insurance system. 

Unemployment insurance in Czechoslovakia is not in effect com- 
pueany It is provided that all citizens who are covered by compul- 

sory sickness insurance, and who belong to some union or organization 
which provides support for its members in case of unemployment and 
which is so recognized by the Government are entitled to receive 
State benefits if unemployed. The only distinction, therefore, as to 
persons qualified to receive the unemployment benefits of the State 
is that of union membership. ricultural workers are the only 
important group of workers excluded from the unemployment 
insurance, 

No regular system of contributions is in force. The payments made 
by the unions for the relief of their members come from funds set 





® Conversions into United States currency on basis of lev at par=0.722 cent. 
? Dataare from report by Francis B. Stevens, American vice consul, at Prague, Sept. 15, 1932, 
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aside from receipts from membership dues which vary from unio» to 
union. The State receives no contributions from either the workers 
or the union, and benefits paid out by the State are dependent oy 
budgetary provisions. | 

Since the benefit rates of the various labor organizations vary con- 
siderably, there is a similar variation in the State aid. Under the 
original law the State aid amounted to approximately the same as tho 
benefit paid by the labor organization, but this assistance was gre: {|y 
increased by the amending act of 1930. At present a married mem. 
ber who has at least one year’s membership in a labor organization 
receives from the State four times the amount of the organization 
benefit, while single men without dependents receive somewhat | «ss 
liberal benefits. The act provides for the payment of benefits during 
26 weeks of unemployment in one year, the minimum benefit by 
labor organization being set at 75 heller (2.2 cents) *® per day. ‘The 
State benefit may aot amount to more than 18 crowns (53.3 cents) 
per day, while the total amount of benefits from the labor organization 
and the State may not exceed two-thirds of the last wages received 
by the unemployed person. After the original 26 weeks, benefits may 
be paid for an additional 13 weeks, the minimum benefits being fixed 
at 40 heller (1.2 cents) for the union and 1.60 crowns (4.7 cents) for 
the State. In the event of extraordinary unemployment benefits are 
paid for another additional 13 weeks. The minimum benefits during 
this period are 25 heller (0.74 cent) for the labor organization and 
1.75 crowns (5.2 cents) for the State. These amounts are increased 
for married or single members supporting children or parents. The 
State benefit is increased from three to four times when the union 
benefit exceeds the established minimum. 

Since the enactment of the 1930 law no important change has been 
made in the insurance legislation or in the practice regarding coverage, 
character, and amount of contributions, benefits, or administration. 
Because of increasing unemployment, however, the Ministry of Soci:! 
Welfare has provided certain additional benefits. During the past 
two years, tickets which may be exchanged for 10 crowns’ (29.6 cents) 
worth of merchandise in designated shops have been given by the 
ministry to local authorities to be given to families in the greatest 
need of assistance. Milk tickets have also been given to schoo! 
children of unemployed families, and food and clothing have been 
purchased. The cost of this assistance has been met from a genera! 
relief fund, but no statistics are available giving the amounts thus 
expended. 

There are 150 trade-unions in the country which receive Govern- 
ment contributions. The total membership of these unions is not 
available, but they include the principal labor groups of the major 
industries. ‘The total membership of all trade-unions in 1930, includ- 
ing those receiving State aid and those not entitled to it, was 1,730,494. 

"The statistics furnished by the Ministry of Social Welfare show tha‘ 
in 1929, 109,491 cases of State unemployment assistance were re- 
corded, and in 1930 there were 215,530 cases. The table following 
shows the total number of persons receiving unemployment assistance 
during each month of 1930, 1931, and January to April, 1932. 








‘Consmmiess into United States currency on basis of crown at par = 2.96 cents; heller at par = 0.0296 
cent. 
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RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT AID IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DURING 1930, 1931, and 1932 












NUMBER OF PERSONS 























Number of persons receiving— 
Month 
Union | State Union State Union State 
aid, 1930 | aid, 1930 | aid, 1931 | aid, 1931 | aid, 1932 | aid, 1932 
J 
Jqnuary cc beadldbblsdicwabiddiss-os -....| 39,199 37,095 | 111,016 | 109,993 | 186,308 183, 534 
Vobrush?..-ntibeed sore yeop~-349- ae 40, 550 39, 899 117, 024 115, 534 197, 612 196, 197 
Mare cle eects cedaddeswendess 45,567 | 44,849] 119,771 | 118,610 | 195,076 | 193,789 
April... -nncnmieeceedn nm aisenmnnececenns- 42, 664 42,010 107, 238 106, 544 180, 456 179, 219 
Mav _.csaaunad Fe APT tts eae: 41,008 | 40,389 | 93,941} 92,830). 2.0 | 
Fund _..slepepatibabesdi sas sda ticdabsods neh 37,853 | 37,070 | 82,534] 81,561 |........-_|.-.._._L. 
ORE na RS ALE SRT 46,800 | 46,247 | 82,7590) 82,331 |..........|.-....--_- 
Aturtsh tebbobecwbdncnsstabbetar-<nsobe} 7 aT Ce? ne [wee 1-2... --. Rae 
Sen tenia shnndh-dobsibobhons5n-5saie-i 57, 542 57, 067 84, 660 8) 4 SER 22 a FRR 
eR eS ee, Ae ee BEES -| 61, 213 60, 757 88, 600 & {aaa at re 
Novembef......-.-.....-.-2-.2.-2--------| 65,904] 65,453 | 106,015 | 104,748 |--- ory dio. 
Deceltel . dkckks cis abs <0<5$6ne-<0<3 ..----| 85,374 83,393 | 146,325 | 145, 083 | Een ahaa’ | bea. Sapies 














As receipts for organization funds are dependent upon member- 
ship dues and the State appropriations are derived from budgetary 
provisions, it is not possible to give the amounts of the receipts which 
vo into these funds. The total benefits paid out by the unions and 
the State from 1925 to 1930 are given in the table following: 


TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PAID BY UNIONS AND THE STATE IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, 1925 TO 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of crown =2.96 cents] 

















Union State Total 
Year Czecho- United Czecho- United Czecho- United 
slovak States slovak States slovak States 
currency currency currency currency currency currency 
Crowns Crowns Crowns 

TES A ee 3, 055, 131 $90, 432 3, 673, 337 $108, 731 6, 728, 468 $199, 163 
Suid Wels wtancctins dps 15, 007,385 | 444, 219 20, 032, 423 592, 960 35, 039, 808 1, 037, 178 
Be sc gibt han o> 6 stied ote 13, 289, 955 393, 383 17, 815, 457 527, 338 31, 105, 412 920, 720 
(pbs ts ak coccee s 10, 580, 423 313, 181 13, 972, 784 413, 594 24, 553, 207 726, 775 
i TS Te eC PE eee 13, 813, 315 408, 874 18, 470, 789 546, 735 32, 284, 104 955, 609 
BGO See 26, 495, 786 784, 275 45, 999, 054 1, 361, 572 72, 494, 840 2, 145, $47 





































The original budget appropriation made by the Government for 
relief during 1931 was 74,400,000 crowns ($2,202,240). In addition 
a total of approximately 230,000,000 crowns ($6,808,000) was paid out 
during the year as extraordinary expenditures in unemployment 
subsidies, raised by loans, which amount was chiefly administered 
and paid out in collaboration with the relief furnished by labor unions. 
During the first six months of 1931, 231,797 cases of relief were thus 
handled, the Government supplying 88,241,868 crowns ($2,611,959) 
and the unions 24,460,640 crowns ($724,035). The Government’s 
part in relief during 1931 was, therefore, much greater than in the 
previous year, and there was proportionately a much larger number of 
cases handled. While the Government continues to bear the burden 
of unemployment relief by contributions of approximately four times 
those made by the labor organizations, the difficult economic situation 
of the past 18 months, with the resultant rapid increase in unemploy- 
ment, has constituted such a severe drain on the resources of the 
unions that it has been necessary in certain cases for the Government 
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to furnish additional assistance. As a result, unemployment ex. 
penditures for the past fiscal year exceeded the budget estimates by 
more than 30,000,000 crowns ($888,000). 


Denmark ® 


THE unemployment-insurance law of Denmark is based on the 
system of unemployment funds maintained by the organized workers, 
These funds are made up of wage workers in a certain restricted 
activity of industry, trade, commerce, transportation, etc., who have 
joined voluntarily for mutual aid in the event of unemployme nt 
(except in case of strike or lockout) and who for that purpose make 
regular contributions to the fund. There are 70 funds in existence, 
each fund embracing workers in some one trade, with the exception of 
one or two funds which include workers of the same locality. The 
membership in a fund may not be less than 100 persons and is usually 
much larger. The present membership of these funds is estimated 
to be 306,150. All Danish urban workers are organized but com- 
paratively few of the rural workers are trade-union members. The 
total wage-earning population numbers about 810,000, and three- 
eighths of the Danish workers, therefore, are affected by the unem- 
ployment insurance laws. 

The industrial depression became serious in Denmark during the 
latter part of 1931 and three laws of a temporary nature designed to 
afford emergency relief to the unemployed have been enacted since 
the fall of 1931. Also, a law dated June 23, 1932, was passed amend- 
ing and revising the previous general law regarding employment 
agencies and unemployment i insurance which was passed in 1927. 

The unemployment funds are maintained by fees paid by members 
and by contributions by the State. The State contributions were 
materially increased by the 1932 act and are fixed in conformity with 
reports as to earnings in the various trades made by the State Bureau 
of Labor. In trades in which the highest wages are paid, members 
pay from 77 to 87 per cent of the relief distributed; while in trades 
paying the lowest wages, membership fees amount to about 52 per 
cent of the total contributions. Formerly the State and the munici- 
palities each contributed a stated percentage of the total membership 
fees, the total ranging from 70 per cent for the lowest grade of earnings, 
that is, up to 1,500 kroner ($402),” to 15 per cent for the highest grade, 
4,000 kroner and over ($1,072), but under the law of June 23, 1932, 
the State is the sole contributor, although the municipalities must 
refund to the State one-third of its contribution. This refund is made 
in such a manner that the individual municipality contributes in 
proportion to the number of persons in the municipality who are 
receiving unemployment support. The State contributions now 
range from 90 per cent of the membership fees for wages up to 2,000 
rie — to 15 per cent for wages of more than 4,000 kroner 

$1,072 

A central fund is maintained by annual contributions by employers 
of 3 kroner (80.4 cents) for each industrial worker and of 2 kroner 
(53.6 cents) for each rural worker, and the interest from this fund is 
contributed to the emergency funds. Under the law of 1927 only six 





® Data are from report by E. Gjessing, American vice consul at Copenhagen, Aug. 4, 1932. 
10 Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par=26.8 cents. 
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emergency funds had been established, as it was found that their 

maintenance entailed too heavy a burden on the regular unemploy- 

ment funds. From these funds members could obtain benefits for 70 

davs, in addition to the maximum regular benefits, at two-thirds of 

the rate of the ordinary benefit. To these emergency funds, which 

were to be raised by membership fees, the State and municipalities 

contributed in the same proportion as to the ordinary unemployment 

funds. 

During the present crisis it has been found that the period of unem- 

ployment during which unemployment support can be distributed 

within one year (70 to 120 days) is too short and the law of June 23, 

1932, offers, therefore, special inducements to the various regular 

funds to create emergency funds and reduces the State’s contribution 

to funds which do not create them by 10 per cent. The present law 

provides that payment may not be made from emergency funds except 

in cases of an unusual state of unemployment in the respective trade 

or branch of industry, usually when there is from 40 to 50 per cent of 

unemployment in the trade. The membership-fee payments to the 

emergency fund must not be less than 20 per cent of the same pay- 
ments to the regular fund, and in addition an initial payment of from 

15 to 25 kroner ($4.02 to $6.70) per member is made from the central 
fund when the emergency fund is started. Also 50 per cent of the 
expenditures of the emergency funds will be refunded at the end of 
the year by the central unemployment fund, and if a large surplus 
is accumulated in this way the funds may suspend membership 
payments. 

As the creation of emergency funds will require some time and as 
special remedial measures were urgently needed, the law of June 23, 
1932, authorized the managements of the various regular unemploy- 
ment funds to pay unemployment benefits for twice the usual period, 
up to a maximum of 70 days, provided such funds had established 
an emergency fund prior to October 1, 1932. This provision is to be 
effective until April 1, 1933, and was passed as a temporary measure to 
enable the regular funds to establish emergency funds. The creation 
of the latter funds is not mandatory, but the advantages offered by the 
State are so great as to make it probable that such funds will be 
generally established. 

Members of the regular unemployment funds must have paid the 
membership fees for at least one year in order to be entitled to benefits 
but are not eligible if they have had less than 10 months’ employmert 
in the preceding 24 months. Under the temporary law regarding 
extension of period, benefits can be paid for a period of at least twice 
70 days or on an average 100 plus 70 days from the regular funds, but 
after April 1, 1933, the additional benefit will be paid from the emer- 
gency funds which have been established in the meantime. Under 
the law of June 23, 1932, the daily benefits must not exceed two- 
thirds of the average daily earnings when employed nor a maximum 
of 4 kroner ($1.07) a day for the head of a family and 3 kroner (80.4 
cents) for single persons. The minimum benefit is 1 kroner (26.8 
cents) perday. Persons who have been dropped from regular benefits 
because of nonpayment of dues, or for other reasons, can not be 
compensated from the unemployment funds. If, for example, a 
member does not pay his weekly fee for four weeks he can not receive 
benefits again until his fees have been paid for 12 months. 


151520° —33——-4 
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In cases of change of occupation members of unemployment {\in¢; 
may be transferred to the unemployment fund of the new occupation 

Public employment agencies established at the more importan; 
centers and managed by officials appointed by the local authoritie; 
were provided for in the law of July 1, 1927, and no change in th 
provisions governing the operation of these agencies was made i) th, 
law recently enacted. The officials managing these offices do not po. 
ceive any remuneration, and it is provided that the head of the agency. 


whose appointment must be approved by the Minister of Labor, in;y 
not be an employer of labor nor a wage earner. Two-thirds of thy 
operation expenses of the office and the payment of the salaries of the 


clerical force are borne by the district in which the office is located 
the remaining one-third being borne by the State. 

As soon as a member of an unemployment fund is out of work, the 
management of the fund must notify the employment office, giving 
the full details regarding the member. The system provides for the 
immediate placement of the unemployed worker if possible and for g 
follow-up of subsequent changes in employment. If employers refuse 
to accept applicants directed to them by the employment agency. 
employees are not sent to them in the future, and if the applicant 
refuses to accept the employment offered, unemployment benefits wl! 
be withheld unless there was valid reason for the refusal. 

In addition to the regular unemployment-insurance system, there 
are funds managed by the various Danish municipalities called 
“funds for the relief of temporary need”? (Hjaelpekasser). These 
funds, raised through general taxation, were not intended originally 
for unemployment support. However, as the relief afforded by the 
unemployment funds is restricted to organized workers and is given for 
a limited period, an increasing number of workers have been forced to 
seek assistance from these relief funds. This help is not considered poor 
relief. From April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, 16,500,000 kroner 
($4,422,000) was paid out and while the amount for the year ending 
March 31, 1932, was not ascertainable, it was thought it would amount 
to 15,000,000 kroner ($4,020,000). As the payments from this fund 
were neither so effective nor so easy to regulate as the central unem- 
ployment fund, a law was passed effective from October 19, 1931, to 
May 1, 1932, providing for temporary hetp to the unemployed. This 
law provided for an appropriation of 15,000,000 kroner to be distrib- 
uted, through various organizations under the control of the munici- 
palities, to members of the unemployment funds who had received the 
maximum amount of benefits and were debarred from receiving further 
benefits, and also to unorganized wage earners. The law of June 23, 
1932, continued this assistance to be administered by the various 
municipalities, the State appropriating 10,000,000 kroner ($2,680,000) 
for this purpose with the expectation that an additional 5,000,000) 
kroner ($1,340,000) would be expended by the municipalities. It is 
estimated that from all sources 30,000,000 kroner ($8,040,000) was 
paid out in extra benefits to unemployed workers during the year 
ending March 31, 1932, the regular unemployment benefits reaching 
se — ages A the same figure. 

he employment-agency and unemployment-insurance law of 
June 23, 1932, has been in operation so short a time that no statistical 
information can be given regarding incomes and expenditures under 
the law, nor are any es available covering the same data under thie 
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law for the year 1931-32. The income and expenditure of 
however, for the three fiscal years 1928-29 to 1930-31 
are given in the following table: 


AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT FUND IN DENMARK, 1928-29 TO 

































1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Item rok ode ~ 
Danish 4 nine Danish Vahes Danish en 
currency currency currency currency currency currency 
Income: Kroner Kroner Kroner 
Membership fees- - - - ___| 19, 426, 000 | $5, 206, 168 | 19, 028, 000 | $5, 099, 504 | 17,870,000 | $4, 789, 160 
State eontribution.___._.._| 6,092,000 | 1,632,656 | 5,617,000} 1,505,356 | 5,100,000] 1,366,800 
Municipal contribution - - 4,408,000 | 1,181,344] 5,083,000] 1,362,244] 4,592,000] 1, 230, 656 
Other income. -.--------- , 555, 000 148, 740 707, 000 189, 476 938, 000 251, 384 
ie oe. we _| 30,481,000 | 8, 168,908 | 30,435,000 | 8, 156, 580 | 28,500,000 | 7, 638, 000 
Expenditures: 
Unemployment benefits____| 24, 303,000 | 6,513, 204 | 18,099,000 | 4,850,532 | 23,023,000 | 6,170, 164 
Administration expenses._.| 1, 726, 000 462, 568 | 1,872, 000 501, 696 1, 771, 000 474, 628 
| ee age ae, Eee eee 26, 029, 000 6, 975, 772 | 19,971,000 | 5,352,228 | 24,794,000 | 6, 644,7 









































The table following shows the number of workers, 
occupation, who received unemployment benefits for 
years for which income and expenditures are given: 


by industry or 
the three fiscal 


NUMBER RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN DENMARK, 1928-29 TO 1930-31, 
BY OCCUPATION GROUPS 








Number receiving benefits 

















Occupation group 
1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 

Food industries.............-..-- petted b<Wdvhescsenbede aust pa 11, 515 8, 973 7, 820 
Textile, leather, and clothing industries__.-._................-.-_- 14, 769 11, 629 13, 329 
WOOdWGREE. d sacee ncn cean ese Rte teh tha 45 anteutdphehcte nuit bade 4, 014 3, 391 3, 725 
Motel WLS, 3 on scsckbes wns sthtbhebs Ht mpubthuhs cadets 15, 704 13, 244 16, 003 
Bookbingess aise paper Workers... .............. 2-22.22... 2, 724 2, 580 2, 528 
Building trades and furniture workers_---__..._..__._._..------___- 21, 548 17, 490 20, 058 
Stone, glass and ceramic workers ---.._......-..._.--------.--- yee 1, 578 1, 272 1, 385 
Cement workers and common laborers. ---_..__..__....._-._.__.--- 51, 796 47,779 55, 874 
Agricultural workers and gardeners---__-_._......_..-..-......-_-_-- 7, 751 6, 411 7, 480 
Seamen and marine firemen-..........----- SS eae RS erie Re ES ot 2, 850 2, 654 3, 183 
ORE EE OI on dincdduindewhsededids a sdeuctiscssedsny 2, 212 2, 069 1, 942 
All other Semies Gnek DnteenGr ies... nnn dnc nce ces wee nennnsun 2, 715 2, 464 2, 726 

139, 176 119, 956 136, G53 











Finland !' 


A VOLUNTARY unemployment-insurance system was established in 
Finland by a law passed in 1917. The law provides for the establish- 
ment of unemployment funds, which if administered in accordance 
with the terms of the act receive financial assistance from the State. 
Any group of workers or any laborers’ organization may establish an 
unemployment fund but the members may not be less than 15 nor 
more than 60 years of age. Such a fund may be established by as 
few as 10 workers but in order to receive contributions from the 





| Data are from report by John L. Bouchal, American consul at Helsingfors, Oct. 7, 1932. 
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public funds there must.be at least 50 members. The funds ay 
managed by the trade-unions but their administration must be Sepa- 
rate from the other union activities. 

The workers determine the amount of their own contributions to 
the unemployment-insurance funds, the lowest contribution being 49 
Finnish pennies (1 cent) per week and the highest, 1 Finnish mar; 
(2.52 cents). The minimum benefit is 3 marks (7.6 cents) and the 
maximum 10 marks (25.2 cents) per day. In order to receive bene. 
fits, workers must have Aree: 4 to an unemployment-benefit fund 
for at least six months preceding unemployment. Benefits may be | 





paid for 60 days each year in a successive period of two years, after BB stat 
which regular contributions are required for a period of one year men 
before benefit payments may again be made. 


In 1928 there were in operation nine unemployment-insurance funds id 
which received State subsidies. A large number of such funds were iB jjon 
actually in operation, but as they did not fulfill certain requirements und 
they did not receive assistance from the State. In 1930 nearly all of 


the trade-unions with which the funds were associated were dissolved ny 
because of alleged communistic activities so that the funds also HR sx 
ceased operating and there has been confusion and inaction since that [i the 
time. Because of the meager results obtained, therefore, through I ass 
the unemployment-insurance system, the Government has taken I pe: 
other measures to relieve the difficult situation caused by the in- HR ma 
creasing unemployment. A bill was approved by the Diet in the IF pei 
last half of 1932 authorizing the Government to borrow 350,000,000 195 
marks ($8,820,000) to be expended on public works to relieve unem- JB jnc 
ployment. It was intended that the plan should be put in operation J fy 
as speedily as possible. By 
France ' pai 
THERE is no system of compulsory unemployment insurance in pe 
France, but voluntary associations of workers—either trade-unions pa 
or mutual-aid associations—have been established for many years 4 
which have maintained funds, through member contributions, for the th 
purpose of paying benefits to members in times of unemployment. 
These funds were first subsidized by the Government in 1905-06, & ,, 
when an appropriation was included in the national budget to be rr 
allotted to these organizations on the basis of the financial assistance DI 
rendered by them. th 
Under the original regulations it was required that a subsidized § D 
unemployment aid association should be made up of workers in the 


same branch of industry or in associated trades, contributing to the 
production of related products, and it was also provided that these 
associations must consist of at least 100 members unless they are b 
purely local associations which also receive subsidies from the com- 
munes or Departments in which they function, in which case they 
may have as few as 50 members. While previously, therefore, tlic 
State subsidies were extended only to unemployment aid associations 
of workers who were definitely in the employed class, a decree of 
July 28, 1932, provided for the payment of subsidies to associations 
made up of independent workers. This group includes men or women 
who perform manual or intellectual work, but are not habitually in 





1 Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =2.52 cents 


: Sg A cent. 
18 Data are from report by Richard W. Morin, American vice consul at 


aris, Sept. 12, 1932. 
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he employ of a definite employer; that is, persons who work inde- 
endently for the fulfillment of orders from several persons. Artisans 
sho are also employers on a small scale are included if not more 
than two persons and an articled apprentice in addition to members 
of the family are employed. Unemployment aid associations formed 
of such workers are not required to maintain a free employment 
gency as are other unemployment aid associations, but in other 
respects they must meet the same requirements as the ordinary asso- 
ciations. In exceptional cases it is provided also that an unem- 
ployment aid association made up of different trades may receive 
State subsidies if it meets the requirements as to the number of 
members. This modification is regarded as a temporary measure 
necessitated by the comparatively severe unemployment in France. 
\ decree dated March 10, 1931, opened State subsidies to associa- 
tions on the basis of benefits granted to the partially unemployed 
under the same conditions as applied to benefits to the entirely 
unemployed. 

The rate of the State subsidy granted to unemployment-aid 
associations was formerly fixed at 33 per cent of the benefits paid by 
the small associations and 40 per cent of those paid by the large 
associations (i. e., Federal associations operating over at least three 
Departments and including at least 1,000 active members) for a 
maximum benefit period of 120 days. The subsidies were paid as a 
reimbursement after the benefits had been paid. A decree of July 16, 
1931, increased the State subsidy to 50 per cent, and as the result of 
increasing demands upon the associations by unemployed members a 
further increase was provided for in a decree dated April 5, 1932. 
By this decree the subsidy was increased to 60 per cent on benefits 
paid out during 10 per cent of the possible working-days; to 70 per 
cent on benefits paid out during more than 10 per cent but less than 
20 per cent of the possible working-days; to 80 per cent for benefits 
paid out during more than 20 per cent but less than 30 per cent of the 
possible working-days; and 90 per cent for benefits paid out for more 
than 30 per cent of the possible working-days. 

In the past, State subsidies have been paid each six months to 
unemployment aid associations in the form of percentage reimburse- 
ments for benefits granted by the associations to members during the 
preceding six months. However, the weakened financial condition of 
the associations at the beginning of 1932 brought on by the present 
period of unemployment made it impossible for many of them to 
acquire a sufficient reserve to pay out benefits in anticipation of even- 
tual partial reimbursement from the State. A decree dated April 5, 
1932, made it possible for the associations to secure advances on the 
benefits they had paid out during the first quarter of 1932, to be 
deducted from the total subsidy that they would normally have re- 
ceived at the end of the first half of 1932. As the emergency con- 
tinued, a decree of August 4, 1932, provided that advances could be 
secured from the State at the beginning of the second half of 1932 for 
the remainder of the year, the difference between the subsidy and the 
advances to be adjusted, so far as this was possible, at the end of the 
year. This system of advances by the State is a sharp deviation from 
the former principle of subsidy by reimbursement for benefits paid 
and, actually, is simply a method of carrying the associations through 
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the period of depression. An appropriation of 11,000,000 Traneg 
($431,200)"* for State subsidies to unemployment aid associations w. 
made in the national budget ™ for the period from April 1, 1932 to 
December 31, 1932, as compared with 1,500,000 francs ($58 809) 
included in the preceding 12 months’ budget. This increase is d 0 in 
part to the increase in unemployed members of the associations, )y; 
principally to the admission to State subsidies of the associations of 
independent workers or artisans. 

The contributions or premiums of members are fixed by each asso. 
ciation. In practice the monthly contribution required by the aver. 
age association is between 0.50 franc (1.96 cents) and 3 francs (|. 
cents), though one or two associations have required as high as 44 
francs (54.9 cents) per month. There is only one unemployment aid 
association so far as is known to which contributions are paid by the 
employers. 

In general, in order that a fund may receive the State subsidy, the 
contributions must be fixed at a rate which will be sufficient to allow 
the payment of benefits, and these contributions, therefore, must be 
equal to at least one-third of the benefits paid out during any six 
months’ period. The original State subsidy of 33 and 40 per cent 
was payable upon benefits not exceeding 8 francs (31.4 cents) per 
day for each unemployed member, 2.50 francs (9.8 cents) for his 
wife and each of his children or ascendents if these persons are de- 
pendent on him and are receiving no wages at all or less than 2 francs 
(7.8 cents) per day. The total daily maximum in any one family 
was 16 franes (62.7 cents), although benefits might be paid by the 
associations in excess of these figures. The maximum benefits upon 
which the State subsidy is calculated have been changed frequently 
in order to bring them into approximate conformity with the varis- 
tions in the purchasing power of the franc. At the present time 
they are the same as cited above with the exception that the rate for 
the spouse or other dependents was increased in July, 1931, to 3 
francs (11.8 cents) and the total benefit to 20 francs (78.4 cents). 

It was estimated in 1931 that there were about 300 unemployment 
aid associations in existence in France, with approximately 300 ,()(( 
members. 

State Subsidized Local Government Unemployment Funds 


The municipal and departmental governments in France have 
maintained funds for the unemployed regardless of sex or occups- 
tion since 1914, when, because of the Jarge number of factories which 
were closed, a national unemployment fund was created. Direct 
cash benefits are paid which are in no way —— upon any con- 
tribution, past or present, by the recipient. There is no element of 
insurance present in these funds. The national appropriations to 
these funds have varied from time to time with the needs. In 1930-31 
the national budget provided for a sum of 1,500,000 francs ($58,800) 
for the national unemployment fund, and in March, 1931, it became 
necessary to appropriate an additional sum of 25,000,000 francs 
($980,000). The budget for 193i-32 provided for an appropriation 
of 21,500,000 francs ($842,800) and for the nine months’ budget for 
the period from April 1, 1931, to December 31, 1932, the subsidy 
amounted to 39,000,000 francs ($1,528,800). 





'¢ Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents. 
15 The fiscal year of the French Government has now been changed to coincide with the calendar ye: 
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By decrees dated June 3 and November 13, 1931, State subsidies 
ere authorized to be paid to local government unemployment funds 
hich granted direct allowances to stevedores and sailors. Prior to 
hat time the subsidies had been paid only to funds covering persons 
cho had followed a trade from which they derived a regular wage. 
n addition a decree of March 10, 1931, admitted to State subsidies 
hose local funds making allowances to the partially unemployed. 
The rate of the subsidy to the local government funds was increased 
by a decree dated December 31, 1931. The rate, which was formerly 
50 per cent i gina of the number of unemployed assisted by the 
particular fund, was fixed at 60 per cent for allowances made by any 
local fund when the number of beneficiaries are 10 or less per thousand 
of the inhabitants of the district to 70 per cent when the beneficiaries 
number 10 to 20 per thousand, to 80 per cent when from 20 to 30 
per thousand are receiving benefits, and to 90 per cent when the 
beneficiaries are in excess of 30 per thousand. These subsidies were 
retroactive to April 1, 1931, and were to be continued until September 
30, 1932. The relation between the number of assisted unemployed 
and the total population served by each fund is established at least 
once each month. 
The maximum benefits on which these allowances are paid were in 
most instances increased by a decree of December 31, 1931. The 
present rate for the unemployed head of a family is 7 francs (27.4 cents) 
per day; for the spouse and dependents over 16 years of age, 4 
francs (15.7 cents); for persons under 16 years of age dependent upon 
the head of the house and not working (or if working, earning less 
than 4 franes per day), 3.50 francs (13.7 cents); the maximum total 
allowance amounting to 19 frances (74.5 cents) which is increased from 
i to 4 franes according to the number of dependent children in excess 
of two. The total daily family allowance may in no case, however, 
exceed one-half of the average ordinary wage of the district and the 
regular family allowance. 
The State subsidies were, by a decree of March 23, 1932, tem- 
porarily extended to cover the assistance to individuals for an un- 
limited time. The original limit was 120 days per person, later it was 
made 150 days, and then 180 days, but the continued unemployment 
made it necessary to remove all limit to the length of the benefit period. 
This does not mean, however, that all local government funds actually 
extend allowances for an unlimited time, since they are restricted in 
some instances in their ability to pay 
When an unemployed individual has received direct assistance from 
a local government fund for the maximum number of days allowed 
by that fund, he next secures aid from small offices run by the munici- 
palities. ‘The burden placed upon these offices was such that a decree, 
issued in November, 1931, extended State subsidies to them in the 
form of partial reimbursements for payments to unemployed persons 
who bor exhausted the possibilities of aid from the regular unemploy- 
ment fund in their Department. Such funds receive the same rate of 
subsidy as the local unemployment funds. . 

A very important feature of the unemployment-insurance system is 
the requirement that each association shall either maintain its own 
employment agency to secure work for members or delegate this func- 
tion to a public employment agency. Since 1909 all communes having 
more than 1,000 inhabitants have been required to maintain free public 
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employment agencies and they are instructed to foster the cioy 
relations with the unemployment aid associations. 



































Germany *® 


Tue first unemployment-insurance law in Germany was enacted; 
1927. This law was directly connected with the public employing 
exchanges established all over the country and all those which } 
been operated by the individual communes, or collectively by groups 
communes, were removed from these jurisdictions and became Feder 
institutions. Later, in view of the importance of these exchanves; 
the operation of the unemployment-insurance system, the law \; 
revised to concentrate all private employment agencies (with a { 
exceptions) in the hands of the Federal Bureau of Employme 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. Employment agence 
maintained by organized labor or employers were allowed to contin, 
but were placed under the jurisdiction of the Federal bureau. 

Unemployment relief in Germany is of three kinds: Ordinary unex 
ployment benefit covered by the insurance; extended unemployme 
benefit, four-fifths of which is paid by the Federal Government ay 
one-fifth by the local governments; and welfare support paid entire! 
by the local governments. 

The system of insurance is compulsory and applies to all classes 
workers (including domestic servants) subject to compulsory healt 
insurance and earning not more than 3,600 marks ($856.80); 4 
salaried employees covered by compulsory old-age and invalidit 
insurance and earning not more than 8,400 marks ($1,999.20); and ti 
crews of German vessels. Seasonal workers are also included bu 
subject to somewhat varying conditions. Employees earning i: 
excess of the salary limit set may take out voluntary insurance. The 
classes excluded from the compulsory insurance include in gener 
persons engaged in agriculture, forestry, and fishing; apprentice 
serving an apprenticeship of not less than two years, although they 
become subject to the insurance one year before the expiration of tli 
term of apprenticeship; all workers engaged in casual or unimportant 
work if it does not exceed a specified number of hours per week ot 
specified monthly earnings; home workers; and workers in certai 
establishments which had efficient unemployment-insurance systems 
prior to the establishment of the Federal system. 

The rate of contributions has been repeatedly changed since the 
system was established. Originally set at 3 per cent of the wages ot 
salaries forming the basis of calculation, it has been advanced until 
in October, 1930, it was fixed at 6% per cent, the figure at which it 
now stands. The wage scales on which the contribution is calculated 
are divided into 11 classes, the first class being weekly wages of 1 
marks ($2.38) and under and the highest class over 60 marks ($14.28). 
The highest wage or salary on which contributions are calculated and 
benefits paid is 300 marks ($71.40) per menth. The unemployment- 
insurance contribution is paid in equal parts by the employer and the 
employee or worker. Persons earning up to 8,400 marks annually 
are within the maximum limit for compulsory old-age and invalidity 
insurance and are therefore obliged also to pay unemployment-insur- 
ance contributions, but only on a maximum of 300 marks per month. 





16 Data are from report by C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, Nov. 7, 1932 
17 Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark= 23.8 cents. 
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The benefits consist of a basic benefit and a family allowance 
jounting to a fixed per cent of the standard wage or salary of the 
ass in which the unemployed person belongs. Wages or salaries 
e divided into 11 classes for the purpose of the calculation of benefits. 
hese classes are similar to the classes in which contributions are 
vine leulated but differ to the extent that a definite standard wage or 
lary is fixed. The standard weekly wages range from 8 marks 
Ups 1.90) in Class I to 63 marks ($14.99) in Class XI. If family allow- 
edegammees are excluded, the average benefit ranges from 75 per cent of 
oes agne standard wage for Class I to 35 per cent for Classes VIII to XI. 
y yan additional allowance of 5 per cent of the standard wage is granted 
a foggpr each member of the family, but the total benefit may not exceed 
) per cent of the standard wage for Classes I and IT and is gradually 
onedmeduced in the different classes to a minimum of 60 per cent for 
lasses VIII to XI. 
In order to claim benefit the first time, an insured person must 
neygapave been at work and have paid his contributions for a period of 
meygip2 weeks out of the two years preceding his application for benefit, 
t anand in order to receive subsequent benefits the recipient must have 
tirelqmpeen employed and must have paid contributions for at least 26 
weeks during the 12 months preceding the filing of his new claim 
es aor benefit. In addition to the 11 wage classes into which the insured 
ersons are divided there are also 7 classifications used in the com- 
utation of benefits depending on family status, ranging from a 
erson with no dependents to one with 6 or more dependents. Also 
here are three population groups according to which insured persons 
re classified. ‘Thus with the 11 wage groups, 7 family-status classi- 
Jaications, and 3 population groups, there are 231 possible categories 
Tiagnto which unemployed persons may be classified. A decree of 
iene october 19, 1932, provided that during the period from October 31, 
tice fm 932, to April, 1933, unemployed persons belonging to wage Classes 
spa to VI (weekly wages from $2.38 to $8.57) who are receiving either 
tlepgthe regular or extended benefits wiil be given an additional weekly 
liowance of 2 marks (47.6 cents) if they have one or two dependents, 
marks (71.4 cents) if they have 3 or 4 dependents, and 4 marks 
taing95.2 cents) if they have more than 4 dependents. These special 
ensfmetllowances are paid even if either the regular or the extended benefit 
s reduced as a result of the application of the ‘‘need”’ test. 
The waiting period before an individual is entitled to receive benefit 
s ofeevas formerly 14 days for unemployed persons without family mem- 
ers entitled to additional family allowances, ranging down to 3 days 
or those with four or more family members. This period was further 
hortened, or for the last category eliminated altogether, when the 
applicant had been working on short time or had been incapacitated 
rom sickness for at least two weeks. At present, however, a person 
who becomes unemployed must wait 3 weeks before receiving relief 
if he has no dependents, 2 weeks if he has from 1 to 3 dependents, and 
1 week if he has 4 or more dependents. 

The regular benefit period, first fixed at 26 weeks, was later ex- 
tended to 39 weeks and in cases of special necessity was extended for 
another period of 13 weeks, making a total of 52 weeks that unem- 
ployment benefit might be received. During this period an unem- 
__ {ployed person was not required to prove that he was in need. After 

the regular benefit had expired, extended benefit was given to persons 
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who had been receiving such benefit and also to unemployed persop, 
who were able and willing to work but had lost their jobs throu) yy 
fault of their own, and to persons who had not yet been able to estab. 
lish a claim to the regular benefit and had paid contributions {or a 
least 13 weeks during the prescribed Pana At present, however 
insured persons who become unemployed receive the regular benefit 
for 13 weeks but a “‘need test” is applied after the first six weeks 
The test is very strict and the applicant must prove that he has no 
other means of support, no one to help him financially, no one to 
take care of him or his family, and that his relatives, if any, are not 
in a position to support him. When the right to this class of relic 
is exhausted, such persons automatically receive the extended relic 
which is granted for 45 weeks in the case of persons under 40 years of 
age and for 58 weeks if over 40. The need test is applied from the 
beginning to all persons of this class. After being dropped from the 
rolls of the extended relief, welfare relief is granted (from funds maip. 
tained by the local village or town) for an indefinite period although 
the need test is also applied to this category of persons. The effect of 
the change has been that the regular and extended relief rolls aye 
gradually become smaller and the welfare relief larger. 

The following table shows the number of unemployed in Germany 
receiving the various kinds of benefits and the number not receiving 
relief, at the end of each month, December, 1931, to September, 132, 


NUMBER RECEIVING SPECIFIED KIND OF BENEFITS UNDER UNEMPLOY\EN? 
INSURANCE IN GERMANY AND NUMBER NOT IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF, py 
MONTHS, DECEMBER, 1931, TO SEPTEMBER, 1932 








Number of unemployed receiving— 
Total 























Date (end of month) wi . ie “a number of 
Regu ixtende ‘elfare 1 : unemployed 
benefits benefits benefits | No relief 
1931: 
J) SEES Se Pens ey pas oe ce ae 1, 641, 831 | 1,506,036 | 1, 565, 346 954, 974 
1932: 
January - ._----- Rie ho. yal banat on 1, 885, 353 | 1, 596,065 | 1, 713, 231 847, 261 6, 041, 910 
EE ee ee er ees are eee ae 1, 851,593 | 1,673,893 | 1, 832,956 769, 987 6, 128, 429 
Rag: esa aerate cas aaietins cele a 1, 578, 788 1, 744, 321 1, 944, 417 766, 574 6, 034, 100 
RES ve RRR ET. STRESS x Sa 1, 231, 856 | 1,675,034 | 2,000, 000 830, 067 5, 736, 957 
| PS eee A ee lees a 1, 076, 364 | 1,581,678 | 2,090, 982 833, 596 5, 582, 620 
June__. Sate ketal onare nee 940, 338 | 1,544,412 | 2, 163, 566 827, 462 5, 
TUS so ba thentek ns 1b phates mee 757,294 | 1,354,048 | 2,229,008 | 1, 051, 898 5, 392, 248 
BR an 5 dnc a ng-+raeeeensesene 697, 364 | 1,294,621 | 2,029,635 | 1, 202, 190 5, 223, 
SOE OEY KROSS Rete ae 626,103 | 1,224,004 | 2,034,776 | 1,215, 349 5, 100, 322 





The table shows that the number of regular-benefit recipients his 
declined each month since January, 1932, and that the number of 
“rar receiving extended relief has declined each month since 

arch. On the other hand, the number of recipients of welfare 
relief increased each month from December, 1931, to August, 1932. 
The break noted in August and September in this trend can be ut- 
tributed to the application of a severe ‘“‘need”’ test and to aslight in- 
crease in employment. It is to be noted that the number of persons 
receiving no relief has sharply increased since July, 1932, when the 
‘‘need”’ test was more rigorously applied. 

During the fiscal year naan March 31, 1933, the funds required 
for the payment of the three classes of insurance benefits have been 
divided as follows: Contributions of wage and salary earners and 
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iployers, 35 per cent; budgetary appropriation by the Federal 
overnment, 28 per cent; appropriations by the local governments, 
3 per cent; and the yield from a new and special tax known as the 
crisis tax,’ which accounts for the remaining 14 per cent. The 
risis tax is in reality a modified income tax under another name. 
he regular and extended benefits are paid from the funds made up 
om contributions, government appropriations, and the crisis tax, 
nd the welfare relief from appropriations by the local governments 
nd the Federal Government. 

The cost of unemployment insurance for the fiscal year 1932-23, it 
estimated by the authorities, will total $711,000,000, divided be- 
ween the different types of relief as follows: Regular relief, $189,000,- 
00; extended relief, $250,000,000; and welfare relief, $272,000,000. 
t was expected that a total of $721,000,000 would be raised during 
he year, of which $258,000,000 would be contributed by the insured 
ersons, $206,000,000 by the Federal Government, $162,000,000 by 
he local governments, and $95,000,000 by the crisis tax. 

Voluntary labor service * was introduced into Germany in June, 1931, 
nd an emergency decree of a 16, 1932, set forth the general pro- 
isions governing the service. The Federal Bureau for Employment 
nd Unemployment Insurance was authorized by the decree to grant 
oans or subsidies to counties, viJlages, etc., or to other public or 
emipublic organizations wishing to institute public works under the 
ystem, but such loans may not exceed the amount saved through the 
eduction in the number receiving unemployment benefits. The 
rojects are restrictéd mainly to works of public value, such as road 
onstruction, land reclamation, etc. The plan provides that recipients 
f unemployment benefits who volunteer for work will be kept on the 
unemployment-benefit roll and their time will run on just as if the 
were not working, so that when their right to one kind of relief is 
exhausted they will automatically be carried over into the next class 
of relief. In the selection of workers, preference is given to persons 
receiving one of the three types of benefits and to young persons under 
25. By the middle of June, 1932, about 60,000 persons were enrolled 
in the service, a large proportion of whom were under the age of 25. 
It is said that the Federal Government attaches considerable impor- 
tance to the voluntary labor service, not so much from the standpoint 
of the value of the work performed or the relief to the unemployment 
situation, but from that of the effect of the service in counteracting the 
demoralization consequent upon prolonged unemployment, particu- 
larly among the youth of the country. 


Great Britain '° 


Position of the Unemployment-Insurance Scheme in 1930 


By Tae end of 1930 the British unemployment-insurance scheme, 
while retaining much of its original framework had been altered in 
several important respects, with the result’ that while in part it was 
still an insurance scheme through which an unemployed worker might 
receive benefits for which he had contributed during employment, 
in part it had become merely a device for shifting the cost of relief 
from the local to the general government and for avoiding the attitude 
'* See Monthly Labor Review, October, 1932, p. 802. 


p 
' Data are from report by K. A. H. Egerton, clerk, American consulate general, London, Aug. 13, 1932, 
and Final Report of Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, London, 1932, 529 pp. (Cmd. 4185). 
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of treating as paupers normally self-supporting workers reduced to 
want through long-continued unemployment. 

The scheme, established in 1911, had been extended by successive 
amendments to cover all manual workers, plus nonmanual workers 
receiving less than £250 ($1,217)” annually, excepting agricul tura) 
workers, domestic servants, permanent employees on the railways 
certain employees of local authorities and of the poor law and asy|in, 
authorities, and certain employees in public-utility companies. © The 
plan was based on the principle of compulsory weekly contributions 
for each employed worker from the employer, the employee, and the 
State. The contributions of the employer and the employee wer 
made in the form of stamps bought through the post office by the 
employer and affixed each week to the worker’s employment book, 
the amount of the worker’s contribution being deducted by the 
employer before he paid over the employee’s wages. When a worker 
lost employment he was required to turn this book in at the employ- 
ment exchange, and to attend each day at this exchange ready to 
take any suitable work which might be offered him, and he was 
also expected to exert himself in every possible way to find work jf 
the exchange had no opening for him. 

After a waiting period of six days, the worker was entitled to bene. 
fit, which was paid through the exchange. At first the period through 
which benefit might be drawn was strictly related to the number of 
contributions paid, and was also limited to a given number of weeks 
during a benefit year. Other conditions were that the claimant 
must be normally employed in an insurable occupation, that he must 
be capable of performing work if he could get it, and that he was 
both genuinely unemployed and genuinely seeking work. 

In its original form the scheme provided only for benefits in respect 
of the unemployed worker himself, but in 1921 benefits in respect of 
the wife and dependent children of the worker were added, and since 


then have become an integral part of the system, some other classes 
of dependents being added. 


Extended Benefit and Transitional Payments 


Early in the twenties it was found that in regions of severe unen- 
ployment a claimant might exhaust his benefit rights long before he 
could get work. The only resource then open to him was the outdoor 
relief offered through the poor law. It was considered inexpedient 
to throw upon the poor relief funds, financed through local taxation, 
responsibility for such large numbers as were unemployed in the 
depressed areas, and the plan was adopted of giving ‘‘extended ” or 
‘“‘uncovenanted”’ benefit to those who had exhausted their standar( 
benefit whenever, in the opinion of the Minister in charge, such action 
was advisable. The extended benefit had no relation whatever to 
contributions paid, but was at first looked upon as a concession to the 
necessities of the situation, to be given or withheld at the discretion 
of the Minister. In 1927, however, an act was passed, effective 
March, 1928, which did away with the distinction between standard 
and extended benefit and abolished the Minister’s discretionary powe! 
in regard to the latter. The extended benefit became known 3s 


“transitional’’ benefit, and in 1930 the whole cost of paying this form 
of benefit was transferred to the Treasury. 





— 


20 bp 2 pe into United States currency on basis of pound at par $4.8665; shilling = 24.23 cents; )enDy 
=2.03 cents. 
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Changes Introduced in 1931-32 


The consequence of relaxing the conditions for benefit was to 
increase the cost of the scheme beyond its revenues, and such part 
of the cost as cold not be met from the fund was borrowed from the 
Treasury. At the end of June, 1930, the debt of the fund amounted 
to £42,930,000 ($208,918,845); by the end of December it had 
increased to £59,999,000 ($291,985,134), and by April 10, 1931, to 
£76,000,000 ($369,854,000). In March, 1931, Parliament increased 
to £90,000,000 ($437,985,000) the amount the fund might borrow, 
and it was evident that this limit would have to be raised before the 
end of the year. In December, 1930, the Government had appointed 
a Royal Commission to examine and report on measures which might 
improve the financial situation of the scheme, and this body issued a 
preliminary report during the early summer, recommending some 
drastic changes. This report was followed closely by the report of 
another commission which had been appointed to consider Govern- 
ment expenditures as a whole, and which included in its reeommenda- 
tions suggestions for putting the insurance scheme on a more economi- 
cal basis. Following these reports, and as part of the measures to 
meet the financial crisis of the summer and autumn of 1931, changes 
were made in the scheme along three lines: First, contributions were 
increased, benefits lessened, and the period through which benefit 
might be drawn was limited; second, the conditions for payment of 
transitional benefit were changed; and third, under the so-called 
“anomalies” act, the rights to benefit of certain classes were sharply 
limited and defined. 


Changes in Contributions, Benefits, and Benefit Period 


In October, 1931, an order in council was passed increasing con- 
tributions and reducing benefits. The rates as they were up to the 
passage of this order and the new rates established by it are shown in 
the following table: 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT- 
INSURANCE SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling at par= 24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents] 








Weekly rates of contribution 





é From Oct. 5, 
Up to Oct. 4, 1931 1931 





Class of employed persons By each con- 


Employees | Employers | Government tributor 





British} U. 8. | British} U. 8. |British| U.S. |British) U. 8. 
cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 








d Cents d. Cents d Cents d. Cents 
Men 21 and under 65....................--.-- 7 14.2] 8 16.2] 7.5 15.2} 10 20.3 
_) ES 6 12.2] 7 14.2| 6.5 13.2] 9 18.3 
en eabece 3.5 7.0) 4 81] 3.75] 7.6] 5 10.1 
omen 21 and under 65...................__. ti 122] 7 14.2| 6.5 13.2] 9 18.3 
omen 18 and under 21.................._... 5 10.1] 6 12.2] 5.5 11.2] 8 16.2 
Se Se eA Re a 3 6.1 3.5 7.0| 3.25) 66| 45 9.1 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER UNEMPLOY 























INSURANCE SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN—Continued ENT. 
_ ~ —= 
Weekly rates of benefit 
Up to Oct. 7, 1931 From Oct. 8, 
Class of insured person 
toh a United die | 
—o States cur- — Sar | States cur. 
: rency J rency 
s. d 8. d. 
Men 21 and under 65__________- Sewer nie ner 17 0 $4. 14 1b 3 $3.7] 
Men 18 and under 21______-______ ees 4 Sy 14 0 3.41 12 6 2. 04 
Boys 17 and under 18___.._..._______ pees aes 9 0 2.19 8 0 |G 
Tg RR RU RSE Slat 58 ae 6 0 1. 46 5 6 1.34 
Women 21 and under 65___-_- 54s <BR gb eieose 15 0 3. 65 13~ 6 2 
BU ee Seta : 12 0 2. 92 10 9 ) #9 
Girls 17 and under 18__..________- aici nad 7 6 1. 83 6 9 r 
I iat dak tek otk 5 cchcinle dcecaclve ddan eekk 5 0 1. 22 4 6 ry 

















At the same time the benefit allowed for an adult dependent was 
reduced from 9s. ($2.19) to 8s. ($1.95) a week, and the benefit period 
was limited to 26 weeks in 12 months. Benefit for a dependent chil) 
was left unchanged at 2s. (48.7 cents) a week. 


Changes in Transitional Benefit—Means Test 


Under the new regulations claimants who have exhausted their right 
to standard benefit may receive “transitional payments’ provided 
they are 18 or over and can prove that they are “normally employed 
in insurable employment and will normally seek to obtain their |ive- 
lihood by insurable employment.” Claimants must prove that they 
have paid 8 contributions within two years or 30 contributions at 
any time. They must also prove that they are in need of assistance, 
or, in other words, submit to a means test; and the amount of the 
payment may be fixed at the discretion of the committee administer- 
ing the test,-except that it may never exceed the rate of standard 
benefit. The investigations into the needs of claimants and the deci- 
sions as to the amount of the payments are made by the local body 
which administers poor-law relief, but the payments are made through 
the ordinary insurance machinery, and the Treasury bears the entire 
cost. 

In general, the test is made in the same way as if the claimant were 
applying for poor relief, but there is much diversity in the methods 
of different authorities, and there has been such widespread comp]:int 
about the rigidity and harshness of the standards applied that the 
Government has recently (November, 1932) passed an act intended 
to remove some of the grounds of criticism. The test has resu!ted 
in cutting out about 114,000 persons from payments, and the pavy- 
ment of reduced benefits to a further 200,000. It is estimated that it 
is at present effecting savings at the rate of about £15,000,000 
($72,997,500) a year. 


Changes under the Anomalies Act 


Orders passed under the anomalies act deal with seasonal workers, 
part-time workers, and married women. Seasonal workers are ei- 
titled to benefit during the off season only if they can show that for 
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© each of the two preceding years they have had a substantial amount of 


insurable employment during the off season and that, considering the 
district in which they live, they may reasonably hope to obtain such 


© employment during the off season. In other words, they can not sup- 


port themselves by a seasonal occupation during its season and 
depend on the insurance fund for maintenance during the rest of the 
year. : . 

* Rather complicated regulations were adopted for the part-time 


) workers, designed to make sure that they should not, through the 


combination of benefit and earnings, make more than their normal 
earnings would be if they were fully employed. 
The benefit conditions for married women were changed because, 


) owing to the difficulty of offering employment, it was hard to deter- 


mine whether a woman who had left work or been dismissed upon her 
marriage really wished to return to gainful employment, and it was 


F believed that a number were applying for benefit who had no inten- 


tion of reentering the industrial world. To meet this situation it 
was provided that the claimant must satisfy certain coaditions as to 
contributions paid since her marriage. If she can not do this, she 
must prove that she is normally employed in insurable employment, 
will normally seek to make her ring by such employment, and that, 
having regard to the industrial conditions of the district in which 


' she lives, she may reasonably expect to obtain insurable employment 
/ in that district. These regulations do not apply to married women 


whose husbands are incapacitated or whose husbands, being unem- 

ployed, are not drawing insurance benefit. 
These regulations, like those relating to transitional payments, 
derable latitude to the administering authority and, as in 


hardship. In general, the result of the changes has been to exclude a 
large number of married womén claimants from benefit. Between 
October, 1931, and September 30, 1932, the number of such claimants 


refused benefit was 179,888. 


Position of the Scheme in 1932 


The fundamental principles of the scheme, it will be noticed, have 
not been altered; on the contrary, by transferring the transitional 
payments entirely to the Treasury and limiting the duration of 
standard benefit, the system has been brought nearer to its original 
outline. The transitional payments, which are frankly relief, although 
still paid through the insurance channels, have been separated entire 
from the insurance scheme, and the latter, through increased contri- 
butions and decreased benefits, with stricter regulations covering 
benefits for special classes of workers, has become more nearly solvent. 


By recent enactments the debt of the fund may not be increased, but 


as it becomes necessary the Government makes a deficiency grant 
instead of advancing what is needed as a loan. The following table 
gives a comparative view of the financial position of the fund at the 
end of the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 and also at the close of the 
quarter ending June 30, 1932; 
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[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par=$4.8665; —- rate va) 








Year ended Mar. 31— 





1932 ! 


Quarter end: 
30, 1932 





British 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


British 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


British 
currency 





receipts 


Contributions: 
Employers and employed - - 
Service departments. 


Treasury (equal thirds) - --- 


Payments by treasury: 
For transitional benefit 
For deficiency- : 
Other receipts 


Total 
Expenditures 


Benefit: 
Ordinary or insurance 
Transitional 
Administration: 
Ordinary. ------- 
Transitional 


Interest on advances_____..___- 


Refunds and other items 


Deficit for year 


Debit balance outstanding - __-_- 
Treasury advances outstanding_| 





£29, 336, 570 
394, 640 
14, 831, 851 





| 20, 316, 485) 


~ 22, 480 











$142, 766, 418) £33, 228, 000'$161, 704, 062; £9, 840, 000| $4: 


1, 920, 516) 
72, 179, 203) 


98, 868, 802) 


(?) 
16, 269, 000; 


ee, 


(?) (y 
79, 173, 089 
155, 956, 726 
-....---| 1,049, 000 





64, 902, 026) 


315, 845, 710) 


81, 544, 000; 396, 833, 876 











73, 042, 206 
19, 246, 939 


5, 249, 747) 

1, 069, 546) 

2, 529, 392 
193, 76 


355, 459, 895: 
93, 665, 229 


25, 547, 894 
5, 204, 946 
12, 309, 286 
942, 943 


79, 835, 000) 
32, 047, 000) 


5, 403, 000, 
3 


4, 656, 
220, 000: 


388, 517, 028 
155, 956, 726; 


13, 129, 000) 63, 


26, 293, 700 
@) 


22, 658, 424 
1, 070, 630) 





101, 331, 568 





493, 130, 076 


122, 161, 000 





594, 496, 507 











36, 429, 542) 
75, 471, 692, 
75, 390, "i 





177, 284, 366) 
367, 282, 989) 
366, 885, 435 


40, 554, 000 
116, 025, 000 
112, 860, 000 





197, 356, 041 


12, 124, 000) 59, 
} 


41,049,000 5, | 
564, 635, 663'5 117, 074, 0001569, 7 
549, 233, i~ 115, 000, —° 


FISCAL 


132 


4, 907, 000 23, 879, 9) 
12, 124, 000. 59, 00 


27, 920, 000/135, 872 


27, 926, 000) 135, | 





1 Estimated from weekly figures appearing monthiy in the Ministry of Labor Gazette. 
2 Probably included with employers and employed contributions. 
3 Included in expenditure for transitional benefit. 
4 Met currently by the treasury. 

5 Includes £1,049,000 paid by treasury. 


Coverage of Scheme 


The scheme applies to most industrial workers, aged 16 but under 
65, at which latter age the subject becomes eligible for the old-age 
pension and is no longer regarded as under insurance. A certain 
number are always passing out of insurance, either through reaching 
the age limit, through prolonged unemployment, through entering a 
noninsurable employment, or from other causes. Th he following 
table published in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for November, 1/32, 
shows for various dates the number insured, the number unemplo yed, 
and the number employed. Two estimates are given for the latter, 
the first making no allowance for the number known to be directly 


engaged in trade disputes, while the second excludes such persons 
from the estimate, 
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UMBER OF INSURED PERSONS, AND OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED IN- 
. SURED PERSONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 








Employed 





Year and month Unemployed} Including Excluding 

those engaged|those engaged 

in trade dis- | in trade dis- 
putes putes 





verage for 1930---- 
verage for 1931 
1932: 
January 
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Irish Free State 72 


Tue British unemployment-insurance aw was in effect in Ireland 
efore the Lrish Free State was established in 1922, and the British 
its of 1911 and 1920, with the amendments of 1921 and 1922, form 

the basis of the present system. Subsequent amendments enacted by 
he Irish Free State have tended to strengthen the strictly insurance 
features of the original plan. The system is compulsory, covering 
persons aged 16 years or over employed under a contract of service 

= ut excepting many groups of workers, the most important of these 
eing agricultural workers and persons in private domestic service. 
‘here has been no change in the system since January 5, 1931. 

The contributions are fixed according to sex and age and are not 
lependent on earnings. Employers and employees contribute, the 
employers’ contribution being at a slightly higher rate than that of 
he employees. The State’s contribution since January 5, 1931, has 
amounted to three-sevenths (42.9 per cent) of the total weekly con- 
tributions of the employers and employees. 

The benefits amount to 15 s. ($3.65)” per week for men, half that 
amount for boys, 12 s. ($2.92) for women, and half that amount for 
virls; additional benefits may be granted for dependents. Benefits are 
paid after 6 continuous days of unemployment if at least 12 weekl 
ontributions have been paid. One day’s benefit is paid for each work 
or Which contribution has been paid, but the benefits cease when they 
have been continued for a number of days equal to the number of 
contributions. No provision is made for the continuation of benefits 
ut the expiration of this period. 

The number of insured persons October 4, 1931, was 294,847 as 
ompared with 282,622 one year earlier. The number of insured per- 
ons includes 215,417 men, 54,639 women, 14,190 boys between the 
iges of 16 and 18 and 10,601 girls of the same ages. The average 
humber of persons registered as unemployed at the local offices of the 
Department of Industry and Commerce for the calendar year of 1931 
Was 25,033 and for the first five months of 1932, 31,860. The average 





* Data are from report by Benjamin M. Hulley, American consul at Dublin, July 23, 1932. 
*“* Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound = $4.8665; shilling =24.33 cents, 
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number of claims to unemployment benefit current at the local offic, 
of the Department of Industry and Commerce during 193) y,. 
17,706, and for the first five months of 1932, 20,372. 

The following table shows the amount of contributions of em plovers 
and employees, the contributions out of money provided by Parliy. 


ment (Oireachtas), and the total amounts paid in unemploy men 
benefits. 


Was 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE 3) STEM 
OF IRISH FREE STATE, 1930-31 AND 1931-32 ‘ 


[Conversion into United States currency on basis of pound = $4.8665]} 









































1930-31 1931-32 
Item “i - 1 oot 
Irish cur- pe Irish cur- - a 
he) s ~ States 
ered currency wOnCy curreney 
Contributions from— 
Employers and employees___.._....-..-...-...--- £685, 798 | $3, 337, 436 £497, 394 | $2, 420 5 
Parmament (Girenames)............ccdctst<nsse 252, 808 | i, 230, 290 212, 512 1, 034, 199 
Ri Sas, acne Selita ates thle ata 938, 606 | 4,567,726} 700,906 | 3, 454.7% 
I as ei, 513,300 | 3,498,412 | 580,500 | 2, 825, 4 
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Italy *° 


ComPuULsoryY unemployment insurance was established in Italy by 
a decree of October 19, 1919. The system has been administered 
since 1923 by the National Institute for Social Insurance and 
coordinated with compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance espec- 
ally as to the collection of contributions, which is handled jointly for 
both kinds of insurance. No change has been made in the insurance 
law or the regulations governing its operation since the spring of 1931. 

As a general rule the same classes of persons who are subject to 
compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age and against 
tuberculosis are covered by the unemployment-insurance law. These 
include all wage earners over 15 years of age and not more than 6j 
years of age who are not independent workers. Seamen of the mer: 
chant marine are also subject to compulsory unemployment insurance, 
but under a separate office, and certain part-time or casual occupation 
are also covered by the law. Persons exempt from insurance include } 
representatives and ewer wo ggllgns of the State, of the State 
railways, of the royal household, of the communes and Provinces, 
and of public-welfare institutions. Private employees earning mor 
than 800 lire ($42.08)** per month are also exempt as are the following 
classes: All agricultural workers, home workers, persons in domestic 
or private service, regularly employed persons whose judicial statu: 
is similar to that of State employees, persons employed in establish- 
ments operated only during fixed periods of less than six months, and 
other minor classes of workers. 

The contribution for the insurance is divided equally between the 
employer and the employee, the insured persons being placed in one 0! 
threestandard wage classesaccording toearnings. Thus,on daily wage § 
up to 4 lire (21 cents) the weekly contribution is 0.35 lira (1.8 cents); 





2) Data are from report by Hiram A. Boucher, American consul at Rome, Aug. 10, 1932. 
*% Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents. 
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bom 4 to 8 lire (21 to 42.1 cents), the contribution is 0.70 lira (3.7 
ents); and on wages of more than 8 lire (42.1 cents), the weekly con- 
{bution amounts to 1.05 lire (5.5 cents). No contributions are now 
nade by the State, the Provinces, or the communes. __ 

In order to receive benefits the unemployment must be involuntary 
ndat least 48 weekly contributions must have been paid within the 
wo years preceding unemployment. The benefits are fixed in relation 
o the thrge standard classes of wages, and range from 1.25 lire (6.6 
ents) per day in the first wage class to 3.75 lire (19.7 cents) in the 
hird wage class, but in no case may the amount of the daily benefit 
xceed one-half of the amount of the daily wage of the insured. 
Benefits are paid for a maximum period of 90 days during one year if 
t least 48 weekly contributions have been paid during the preceding 
wo years; and up to a maximum of 120 days if at least 72 contribu- 


Bons have been paid. 


There is a single unemployment-insurance fund for the country 
vhich is administered at the headquarters of the National Institute 
or Social Insurance in Rome. At the end of 1931 the balance in the 
und amounted to approximately 877,433,000 lire ($46,152,975). 
The number of persons covered by the compulsory unemployment 
system in 1931 was about four and one-quarter millions, which is 


pbout 22.3 per cent of the total working population, and the present 


overage is practically the same. 
The number of unemployed persons in Italy on June 30, 1932, was 
05,097 —651,962 men and 253,135 women. The monthly average, 


hemaximum, and the minimum of the unemployed for 1930 and 1931 
were as follows: 

















MONTHLY AVERAGE, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY 
1930 AND 1931 

Year | Average | Maximum } Minimum 

Sp SEE Car ee Fea Mes) SORT Se RR MASS eRe Cee see Ob ees Oe 425, 437 | 642, 169 322, 291 

Re 734, 454 | 982, 321 573, 593 








The unemployment-insurance receipts and expenditures for the 
scal years 1930 and 1931 are shown in the following table: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE FUND IN ITALY, 
FISCAL YEARS 1930 AND 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] 
































1930 1931 
Item = - 
Italian — Italian pane 
currency currency currency currency 
Receipts: Lire Lire 
Insurance contributions..............--.--- 133, 909,000 | $7,043,613 | 122, 923, 000 $6, 465, 750 
ee en Locsue de _| 44,084, 000 2,318,818 | 45, 031,000 2, 368, 631 
i STAG RRS EET 156, 000 8, 206 232, 12, 203 
178, 149, 000 9, 370, 637 | 168, 186,000 8, 846, 584 
101, 874, 000 5, 358,572 | 168, 725,000 8, 874, 935 
13, 700, 000 720,620 | 14, 932,000 785, 423 
115, 574, 000 6,079, 192 | 183, 657, 000 9, 660, 358 
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Luxemburg T 


. . . 1¢ 
Tue basic unemployment-insurance law in Luxemburg was ¢ ia, om 


August 6, 1921, and aig ae decrees fixing the amount of 1 lie , reg 


benefits to be paid were issued in February, 1927, and January, 193) os 
The system has never been put into effect, however, and so (ar thy, va 
decrees have seemed merely to serve the ck Sagi of providing a ba: | 


for payments of relief from Government funds. oe 


Netherlands * = 

l 
THE unemployment-insurance system of the Netherlands is eo). J pet 
ducted by the labor unions and not by the Government, although bot) i 70 
the national and municipal governments contribute to the insurang pri 
funds of the insurance associations formed by various unions. }y MMe sp! 
Government contributions are equal to the sums raised by these union: fe the 


from contributions from the members. The unions themselves 4); len 
in reality official bodies, each being properly recognized and charter f/ m: 
by the Government and thus differ from labor unions as known jy | 
the United States. This status of the unions and the fact that thes cal 
organizations carry on the insurance system with only general supe. J be 
vision by the Government and the municipalities are of importance ha 
in any consideration of the system. The unemployment-insuran ho 
system was established by a royal decree of December 2, 1916, whic) su 
became effective in January, 1917. The system may be voluntarily m 
accepted by any union, but once it has been accepted it is compulsory J © 
as far as the individual members of the unions are concerned. Thi th 
appears to be only a matter of Government policy, however, 4 
neither the law nor any of the Government decrees make such 4 
stipulation. No classes of persons or industries are excluded fron 
insurance, but it must be carried out through the trade-unions. The 
unions are divided into trade groups, which in turn are divided into 
subgroups. The number of trade-union members covered by the 
unemployment system has increased from about 60,000 in 1917, the 
year the system was inaugurated, to approximately 540,000 in 1931. 
The contribution by the State and local governments is based upon 
the amount of contribution by the members of the insurance associs- 
tion; the employers do not contribute. The contributions are fixed 
by the members themselves and depend upon the wages and the ave o! 
the worker. The amount of the contribution varies, therefore, in the 
different unions. Each union reports the amount of the member 
contribution and the National Government and the municipalities 
each contribute half that amount so that normally the total Gover- 
ment subsidy is equivalent to the total contribution by the worker. 
At the present time the Government subsidies have been increased 
above the regular proportion of 100 per cent in the case of a num)er o! 
insured groups but this is provided for in the decree of 1917 so that no 
change of legislation or practice was involved. Also, in order to meet 
current payments, some of the labor groups have increased the amount 
of the contributions made by their members. The contributions 0! 
the association of building-trades workers, which may be considered 
fairly typical of the normal unemployment-insurance dues, range {o! 
adult workers from 0.34 florin (14 cents) ** per week in the lowest 0! 
the five wage classes to 0.50 florin (20 cents) in the highest wage class 


G 





% Data are from report by Charles L. Hoover, American consul general at Amsterdam, Oct. 17, 1\)'2. 
% Conversions into United States currency on basis of florin =40.2 cents. 
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The benefit periods and the amount of benefit are fixed by each 
union in accordance with the scale of contributions and with such 
regulations as seem to be suitable to the requirements of the members. 
In general, the waiting period is one week, six days being always 
counted as one week in legislation pertaining to labor, and, on the 
average, members must have made contributions for 26 weeks before 
being eligible for unemployment insurance benefits. The _ benefit 
periods are fixed by the unions and vary decidedly in the different 
unions, ranging among 30 unions from 36 days to 90 days. The 
unemployment-insurance law provides that the benefits payable to a 
person who is insured in the subsidized associations may not exceed 
70 per cent of the average daily wages. There have been no changes in 
principle in the regulation of payments or waiting time since the 
spring of 1931, although some of the groups have somewhat shortened 
the period during which benefits may be paid and have increased the 
length of time a member must belong to the insurance group before he 
may receive unemployment benefits. 

There is no provision in the 1917 decree nor in any other law specifi- 
cally providing for persons who have been dropped from the regular 
benefits of the unemployment-insurance associations. When workers 
have been paid all the benefits to which they are entitled for one year, 
however, they automatically pass into a system known as the “‘social 
support” (maatschappelijke steun) which is administered by the 
municipalities and maintained by the municipalities and the National 
Government, the National Government contributing for this relief 
three times the amount contributed by each municipality. 

The following table shows the amount of members’ contributions, 
Government and municipal subsidies, the total receipts, and the total 
relief payments for 1930 and 1931. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTEM IN 
NETHERLANDS, 1930 AND 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of florin=40.2 cents] 





























Amount 
7 1930 1931 
Item 
Nether- United Nether- United 
lands States lands States 
currency | currency | currency | currency 
Florins Florins 
a Se Te a as ecdhoeceent 11, 200, 000 | $4, 502, 400 | 22, 068, 606 $8, 871, 580 
TG ncn. caacumsawooe 5, 200, 000 | 2,090,400 | 5, 826, 073 2, 342, 081 
_ Government and municipal subsidies - - ---.-------. 5, 600, 000 | 2, 251, 200 | 16, 005, 435 6, 424, 185 
Expenditures: Total relief payments......__________- | 115,600,000 | 4; 663, 200 | 24, 648"040 | 9, 908, 512 





In the above table the difference between the total receipts from 
member contributions and the subsidies and the total from all sources 
results from the addition to the total receipts of the income from 
interest on the accumulated capital and special subsidies and ad- 
vances from the Government. The invested funds owned by the 
insurance system amounted to 8,246,605 florins ($3,315,135) but an 
indebtedness of 2,127,152 florins ($855,115) left a net balance in 
October, 1932, of 6,119,453 florins ($2,460,020). 

The table following shows the number of persons insured, the num- 
ber of unemployed, and the number receiving benefits in December, 
1931, and January and June, 1932. 
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MEMBERSHIP, NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED, AND NUMBER RECEIVING BEN? p)7¢ 
UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTEM IN THE NETHERLANDS |\ 193] 
AND 1932 . 








— 





Average | Number of} Number 
Date number of unem- receiving 
members ployed benefits 
ee TELE SE TRE Ak TNE RESIS CLR het 517, 507 145, 977 78, 663 
Pg SSS EIA SPER e SRL ore eee OM are ens 537, 927 184, 418 


0), 38 
RR MERCH OR Rate ain eh ea ce 503,390 | 138, 934 1 351 














ee 


These figures illustrate the working of the unemployment-insurance 
system which limits the number of days for which relief may he 
granted in any one year. It will be observed that only about hal 
of the unemployed were receiving benefits in December; in January 
the percentage rose to about 71 per cent, and in June it had fallen 
to 22.6 per cent when a large part of the insured had received all the 
relief to which they were entitled for the year. Even with the limita. 
tions provided in the law as to the number of days during which relief 
may be granted, it will be noted that the sums contributed by the 
National Government and the municipalities were nearly two and 
one-half times as great in 1931 as in 1930, this increase having been 
necessary to enable the different groups to pay the benefits to which 
their members were entitled. 

A commission was appointed on October 5, 1932, by the Minister 
of Interior Affairs, to study the proposal to extend support to the 
unemployed partially in kind instead of wholly by means of money 
payments. In announcing the appointment of the commission the 
minister stated that the unemployment relief had cost the taxpayers 
of the country approximately 64,000,000 florins ($25,728,000) during 
the first half of 1932, and that the expenditure of such a sum should 
be planned to contribute to the better distribution of many of the 
products of industry. 

Norway ” 


A VOLUNTARY system of unemployment insurance subsidized by 
the Government was established in Norway by the law of June 12, 
1906, and a supplementary law passed in 1908. That legislation was 
of a temporary character, however, and a new law was enacted in 
1915 which with subsequent amendments is still in force. There 
have been no changes in the operation of the system since the previous 
study by the bureau was made. 

The system is under the control of the individual trade-unions and 
in order to qualify for Government subsidies the insurance organiza- 
tions are required to conform to certain regulations regarding the 
amount of contributions by the insured and the extent of relief granted 
to the unemployed. The insurance funds may be used only for the 
payment of unemployment benefits when employment can not be 
furnished by the trade-union; in other words, a worker must accept 
any work offered him by his union in order to be eligible to participate 
in the unemployment funds. 

The contributions vary in proportion to the number of unem- 
ployed persons receiving unemployment relief and the amount of the 
benefits, but the total contributions must equal at least one-hal! of 





** Data are from report by Thomas H. Bevan, American consul general at Oslo, Aug. 2, 1932. 
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the benefits paid. The contributions range from 0.15 krone (4 cents)" 
to 2 kroner (53.6 cents) - week. The State subsidy is equal to one- 
half of the benefits paid when the amount does not exceed 4 kroner 
($1.07), and if benefits of more than that amount are paid the State 
crants an additional subsidy of 25 per cent of the amount in excess 
of 4 kroner per day up to a maximum of 5 kroner ($1.34) per day. 
The State collects two-thirds of its subsidy, however, through local 
taxation from the commune where the person receiving the benefit 
last resided for a period of six successive months, so that actually the 
State contribution is only one-sixth of the amount paid the worker. 

Benefits are payable after 26 weekly contributions have been paid 
into the fund and are made after at least 3 days’ unemployment 
(varying in certain funds up to 14 days). The maximum benefit period 
in one year is 13 weeks. During the depression the Government and 
the various municipalities have provided considerable relief work for 
unemployed laborers who do not hold unemployment insurance. For 
the fiscal year 1930-31, 1,400,000 kroner ($375,200) was appropriated 
for this purpose, and this together with a balance of 543,582 kroner 
($145,680) left from the previous year made the amount available for 
relief work during the period 1,943,582 kroner ($520,880). 

The number of members covered by the present insurance system 
totaled 44,229 in 1931, representing about 8 per cent of the total 
number of workmen in the country. The total union membership is 
about 133,000, while the total number of workmen for whom insurance 
relief should be provided is about 300,000. Benefits were paid during 
1931 to 8,921 persons, not including the members of the book printers’ 
union which did not report the number of beneficiaries. The largest 
numbers of persons receiving benefits were in the unions of iron and 
metal workers (4,153), woodworkers (1,080), boot and shoe makers 
(1,025), and molders (579). The total receipts from all sources in 
1931 were 1,498,441 kroner ($401,582) while the expenditures 
amounted to 1,562,124 kroner ($418,649). 

The following table shows the number of members, the amount of 
benefits and of contributions, and the Government subsidy for the 
years 1929 to 1931: 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS, AMOUNT OF BENEFITS PAID AND CONTRIBUTIONS RE- 
CEIVED, AND AMOUNT OF STATE SUBSIDIES UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT-INSUR- 
ANCE SYSTEM IN NORWAY, 1929 TO 1931 



































Benefits paid : <a - State subsidy 
’ N umber 
Year of insured Norwegian| United | Norwe- | United | Norwe- | United 
_ ate States | gian cur-| States | giancur-| States 
Y |currency| rency | currency| rency | currency 
Kroner Kroner Kroner 

2 aa ae of S 37, 945 1, 060, 309 | $284, 163 829, 865 | $222, 404 720, 896 $193, 200 
Se Sa ae 42, 471 1, 205, 201 322, 994 917, 763 245, 960 435, 630 116, 749 
iiss i in ESS Sa a 44, 229 1, 382, 656 370, 552 721, 220 193, 287 640, 257 171, 589 














Since the contributions vary in proportion to the number of unem- 
ployed persons and the extent of relief granted, there is, as a rule, 
only a very small balance at the end of each year. Thus at the end 
of 1931 there was a surplus of 665,258 kroner ($178,289) only for 
all the funds in operation. 


a 








Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents, 
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Poland *8 


Tur unemployment-insurance law which was enacted in Poland jy 
1924 provided for the compulsory insurance of all wage earners j¢ 
years of age and over (classified in the law as physical workers) jy 
industrial or commercial enterprises. In 1926 the system wag 
extended to cover salaried workers for a period not to exceed two 
years, and in 1928 a separate system of insurance for these workers 
was established. Agricultural workers, who form by far the |arges 
group in Poland, are excluded from the State unemployment 
insurance. 

The law operated fairly successfully up to 1930. Although there 
were deficits in 1925, 1926, and 1929, the receipts substantially 
exceeded expenditures in 1927 and 1928, so that for the entire period 
there was a surplus of approximately 30,000,000 zlotys ($3,366,000), 
With the beginning of the present depression, however, expenditures 
began to mount so rapidly that the system threatened to break down 
entirely, since the State treasury was not in a position to assume the 
heavy deficits for an indefinite period. A new law was _ passed 
(March 17, 1932), which contained extensive amendments to the 
basic act of 1924 and the regulations and decrees which had been 
issued under that law. The original law exempted workers in estab. 
lishments employing fewer than five workers from compulsory inswr- 
ance but it is provided under the new law that the authorities may 
make insurance compulsory in such establishments, although no such 
order had been issued up to the middle of August, 1932. Other 
workers exempt from the provisions of the act are those employed 
on drainage projects lasting less than 8 months during the year; 
workers employed in departments of industrial plants active only 
6 months in the year, such as factories refining or manufacturing 
certain food products and sawmills; and unskilled workers emp!|oyed 
for less than 6 months in the year on highway, waterway, and rail- 
way construction. No change has been made in the rate of the 
assessment, which amounts to 3 per cent of the wages paid the 
insured workers; of this the employer pays 1% per cent, the 


employee one-half of 1 per cent, and the State the remaining | per 
cent. The earlier law fixed the maximum wage to be used in the 
computation of assessments at 10 zlotys ($1.12) per day, but this 
maximum is now removed so that the assessment is computed on 
the actual daily wage, with the result that the actual average con- 
tribution of the worker and his employer is increased from about 


1.8 per cent to the full 2 per cent provided by law. Seasonal workers 
employed in various kinds of construction work, in internal waterw ay- 
communication enterprises, in the rafting of lumber, and in brick 
factories are assessed at the rate of 4 per cent of wages, equally 
divided between the employer and the worker, the State also con- 
tributing. These workers draw the normal benefit, which formerly 
was not paid in the slack season. 

One of the most important changes in the new law is the extension 
in the length of the working period which entitles a worker to benctits. 
First fixed at 20 weeks’ “employment relation’ during the 12 months 
preceding unemployment, it is now required that in order to receive 





——— 


8 Data are from report by C. Warwick Perkins, American consul at Warsaw, Aug. 19, 1932. 
#? Conversions into United States currency on basis of zloty =11.22 cents, 
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penefits a worker must have been engaged in actual work for 26 weeks 
during the 12 months preceding unemployment. Six days constitute 
, working week at present, but in case of a particularly unfavorable 
condition of the labor market, the Minister of Labor and Public 
Welfare may reduce the number of days counted in a working week. 
Benefits are computed on the average wages during the 13 weeks 
‘mmediately preceding unemployment and are based on the daily 
wage, With a maximum of 6 zlotys (67.3 cents) instead of the former 
maximum of 10 zlotys ($1.12). The regular benefit period is fixed 
at 13 weeks, which originally could be extended to 17 weeks. As this 
extension was responsible for the rapid depletion of the unemploy- 
ment reserve it is now provided that extensions of the normal benefit 
period depend upon the financial condition of the fund and may be 
made only when there is a surplus of receipts over expenditures. 
Benefits have been reduced under the new law, the present benefits 
being 30 per cent (formerly 33 per cent) of the last wage received in 
the case of unmarried workers; 35 per cent (formerly 38.5 per cent) 
for workers with 1 or 2 dependents; 40 per cent (formerly 44 per cent) 
for workers with 3 to 5 dependents; and 50 per cent (formerly 55 per 
cent) for a worker supporting over 5 eligible dependents. Emergency 
benefits are paid in case of acute unemployment to workers who have 
exhausted the right to the normal benefit, but a worker receiving an 
emergency allowance is required to accept any work provided by the 
authorities for the relief of the unemployed under penalty of forfeiture 
of the right to such allowances. Of great importance to the unem- 
ployment fund and the labor market is the restriction of eligibility to 
benefit to manual workers. The present law provides that ‘those 
whose principal source of income is not hired work are not eligible to 
benefit.” Therefore, workers who are employed occasionally or as 
extras do not receive the benefit although they must pay the con- 
tribution. The object of this rule is to discourage the influx of farm 
labor to the cities in search of odd jobs, the termination of such 
upere previously having entitled the unemployed to regular 
benefits. 
The largest number of wage earners insured against unemployment 
was reached in: 1929 when the average number covered was 1,094,913. 
In 1930, the average number of insured persons was 923,885; in 1931, 
815,925; and in the first quarter of 1932, 673,750. 
Contributions paid to the fund by workers and employers and by 
the State, from 1929 to 1931, are shown in the following table: 


CONTRIBUTIONS PAID BY WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS AND STATE UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTEM IN POLAND, 1929 TO 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of zloty =11.22 cents] 








Contributions 














Workers and employers State Total 
Polish cur-| g United | polish eur-| gUmited | Polish cur-| giotat ir. 
rency rency rency rency rency rency 
Zlotys Zlotys Zlotys 
es aie in aia ee ail 34, 057, 500 | $3, 821, 252 | 17, 028, 750 | $1, 910, 626 | 51,086,250 | $5, 731, 877 
es ee ee RES Se ee _.| 31, 964, 952 | 3, 586,468 | 15,982,476 | 1, 793, 234 | 47, 947, 428 5, 379, 701 
WN i hia. iain Licenses mie mms 28, 860,900 | 3, 238,193 | 14,430,500 | 1,619, 102 | 43, 291, 400 4, 857, 295 
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The total benefits paid during the years 19 29 to 1931 and the firs 
quarter of 1932, together with the number receiv ing benefits per 19 
insured persons, are shown in the table following. 





TOTAL BENEFITS PAID AND PROPORTION OF INSURED RECEIVING BENFpPi7s 
UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN POLAND, 1929 TO 1932 











[Conversions into United States currency on basis of zloty = 11.22 cents} 
Total benefits paid \ wie 
drawing 
Year beneie 
United States | Pe 10 


Polish currency insured 


currency 
persons 














Zlotys - 
| PCa eS SEPT RE ek aS ES SE he oe aS 2 EES eS 48, 234, 291 $5, 411, 887 4.9 
| ER ATA PRR: ROO IE SE QE 104, 453, 000 11, 719, 627 15 
he FS Se ch athe ns kdiestendss crane de beaten 101, 272, 001 11, 362, 719 14.9 
1932, first quarter_- a ads ete ek aS ieee aes oe det 33, 779, 510 3, 790, 061 27.8 
} 





Salaried workers.—All persons in administrative and executive 
positions in industry, trade, or commerce, office employees and clerks, 
members of the liberal professions, artists, etc., are subject to the 
unemployment-insurance law. The unemploy ment-insurance assess. 
ment, amounting to 2 per cent of actual wages, is included in the 
general insurance scheme covering illness, accident, invalidity, and 
unemploy ment. The assessments on monthly salaries below 60 
zlotys ($6.73) are paid by the employer but above that amount they 
are divided between the employer and the employee at a rate ranging 
from three-fifths by the employer on salaries from 60 to 400 alotys 
($6.73 to $44.88) to two-fifths by the employer on salaries in excess 
of 800 zlotys ($89.76) per month. 

The number of salaried workers covered by compulsory insurance 
increased from 250,761 at the end of 1929 to 263,057 at the end of 
1930, decreasing again to 257,619 at the beginning of 1932. The 
number of unemployed registered at the end of 1929 was 10,745, of 
whom 3,516 drew benefits, while at the end of 1931 there were 31,247 
registered unemployed, of whom 18,544 drew benefits. 

Benefit disbursements were 5, 338, 725 zlotys ($598,781) in 1929, 
14,819,671 zlotys ($1,662,767) in 1930, and 27,325,376 zlotys ($3,065,- 
907) in 1931. 

In 1932, in the Warsaw branch of the fund, monthly benefits have 
amounted. to about 2,000,000 zlotys ($224, 000) while receipts from 
assessments totaled only 600, 000 ork S ($67, 000). The total deficit 
for the year for the entire country +t is estimated will amount to 
approximately 27,000,000 zlotys ($3,029,000). 


Queensland *° 


Tue unemployed workers’ insurance plan of Queensland became 
operative in 1923, and though the act establishing it has been amended 
several times in matters of detail, its main features have remained 
unchanged up to the present time. 

The plan is compulsory and covers all workers aged 18 and over, 
except rural workers engaged in other than the sugar and pastor: al 





8° Data are from report by F. Vernon Schweitzer, American vice consul at Brisbane, Aug. 22, 1932. 
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industries, the employees of the Commonwealth (Australian) Govern- 
ment, and small groups of workers employed under Commonwealth 
awards. ‘The insurance fund is made up of contributions, equal in 
amount, from the employer, the employee, and the Government. 
The contribution was originally 3d. (6 cents)”° per week for each em- 
ployed worker from each party, but as the situation grew worse it 
was increased, and since July, 1928, it has been 6d. (12 cents) per 
week from each. In 1931 it was found necessary to reduce the bene- 
fits, which by an act passed March, 1931, were established at rates 
ranging, according to the district, from 14s. to 17s. ($3.41 to $4.14) 
for the individual worker, male or female, unmarried or widowed, and 
from 24s. to 29s. 6d. ($5.84 to $7.18) for a married male worker sup- 
porting a wife. From 4s. to 5s. (97 cents to $1.22) a week is allowed 
for each child, up to four, under 16 years of age who is wholly supported 
by the recipient of the benefit. 

A worker must have been a resident of Queensland for six months 
before being eligible for benefit. The maximum benefit period is 13 
weeks (reduced in 1930 from 15 weeks) in any one year, and this is 
payable only to those who have been employed for at least 26 weeks 
during the preceding year. If the applicant has been employed for 
less than 26 weeks he is allowed benefits computed on the basis of 
one week’s benefit for each two weeks of employment. There is a 
waiting period of two weeks after unemployment commences. In 
1930 the act was amended to provide that a worker who had earned 
or otherwise received more than £220 ($1,071) during the preceding 
12 months was not entitled to benefit under the unemployment in- 


surance plan. 
Changes Since 1930 


No changes have been made in the general plan of the scheme, but 
according to a report received from the United States consul at 
Queensland, it occupies a less important place in the industrial organ- 
ization of the State now than it did two years ago, owing to the de- 
crease in employment, which has reduced the coverage of the scheme, 
and to the establishment of a relief plan to take care of the unem- 
ployment not covered by insurance. The consul states: 


The operation of the unemployment-insurance scheme has declined in impor- 
tance during the past two years as a result of a decrease in the number of employed, 
and consequent reduction in the number of persons covered by the system. More- 
over, there has been inaugurated a State unemployment-relief scheme financed by 
a tax on incomes; the total expenditure for the relief of the unemployed under this 
scheme during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was £1,200,674 as compared 
with total benefits paid by the unemployment-insurance fund of £361,440 during 
the same period. 

There was a considerable increase in total benefits paid under the unempleyment- 

insurance scheme during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1930, and June 36, 1931, 
due to the large number of persons becoming unemployed who were previously in 
steady employment, and, therefore, had made maximum contributions to the fund 
and were entitled to maximum benefits. 
A reduction in total benefits paid from £492,117 in 1930-31 to £361,446 during 
1931-32 is attributed to a decline in the number entitled to benefits and the 
action of the authorities in charge of the administration of the unemployment 
insurance in reducing the amount of weekly benefits and the reduction in the 
maximum period for which benefits could be received. 





20 ee into United States currency on basis of pound = $4.8665; shilling = 24.33 cents; penny = 2.03 
cents. 
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Finances of the Scheme 











The following table shows the receipts and expenditures of tho 
scheme for each fiscal year from 1929 to 1932. It will be noticed t}q; 
the measures adopted in 1930-31 have resulted in a marked reduction 
of the debit balance accumulated in that fiscal year. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE FUND op 
QUEENSLAND, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 TO 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound = $4.8665; exchange rate varies] 
































1929 1930 1931 1932 
Item teil é Yay — 
English | Qnited | Engtish | Umited | wngtish | United | engtisn | United 
| Currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 
Receipts 
Contributions: 
Employees.....-..-.----- £165, 070| $803, 313] £162, 962| $793, 055) £147, 152] $716, 115] £137, 384) $668, 579 
Employers.....--------- 130, 092} 633, 093 128,071| 623,258! 113, 405| 551,885] 105,072| 511'3 
State (as employer) --_-_. 34,978] 170,220) 34,891] 169,797 33, 747| 164,230) 32.313| 157 
State endowment._-....-__. 161,016] 783, 584] 164, 467| 800,379 159,000| 773,774) 136,910| 64 
Miscellaneous.....----------. 347, 1, 689 177 861 135 657 188 
pit! ate heat, 491, 503|2, 391, 899) 490, 568|2, 387, 349] 453, 439/2, 206, 661 411, 867|2, 004, 3: 
Expenditures lia 


ee een 
Administrative expenses: 
Salaries and traveling 


414, 257/2, 015, 982; 494, 4842, 406, 406) 492, 117/2, 394, 887| 361, 446)1, 7 














SEE S 18, 105} 88,108} 18,295) 89,033) 20,462) 99,578] 18,915 
Printing, stationery, etc_- 3, 237 15, 753 2, 913 14, 177 3, 063 14, 906 1, 716 
Postage and incidentals _ - 845 4,112 820 3, 991 1, 118 5, 441 1, 877 
Rail fares and cartage- -__- 233 1, 134 202) 983, 187 910 
Fees to members of un- 

employment council ___- 34 165 38 185 50 243 31 

Interest on treasury advances_|_-____- . Ee re: Sees 238 1, 158 1, 013 

Furniture and equipment___. 530 2, 579 87 423 58 282 23 

Unemployment _ investiga- 

ell Fy Fale Gee aye 1, 930 9, 392 942 PTs. The, eRe eee 
ESA 439, 171/2, 137, 226) 517, 781/2, 519, 782) 517, 293/2, 517, 406] 385, 105)1, 
Balance at end of period_____- 62,998; 306,580} 35,785) 174,148) 1! 28, 070) | 136,603; 11, 308 


s 


























1 Deficit. 


The number claiming unemployment-insurance benefits and the 
average amount of benefit paid each is shown for six years in the 
following table: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMANTS AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
IN QUEENSLAND, 1927 TO 1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound = $4.8665; exchange rate varies] 

















Average amount paid 
per claimant 
Be: : Number of 
Year ending Mar. 31 claimants inated 
English 

currency States 
currency 

BERRA RTA CET r pees ame ee 48, 980 £6. 36 $30. 95 
BEES CRE ee 52, 226 7. 22 35. 14 
i ie ten 56, 160 7. 48 36. 40 
pp SA a Brig Ce Sid 55, 903 8. 05 39. 18 
BRE A Rie oe eee epee hy 65, 547 8. 10 39. 42 
EE eS A RT 69, 165 5. 50 26. 77 
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Attitude of Legislative Authorities Toward Unemployment-Insurance Scheme 


At the time that the unemployment-relief scheme was undertaken 
here was some discussion of the propriety of amalgamating the two 
jans, but an adverse decision was reached. The consul states: 

There appeared to be some grounds for the unification of the two organizations. 
owever, it was stated that the unemployment-insurance scheme had come to be 


garded as part of the settled social policy of the State, while the unemployment- 
lief (income) tax was considered a temporary measure instituted to meet an 


f the last contribution, and, therefore, discontinuance of benefits could only take 
place 12 months after discontinuance of contributions. A further consideration 
for the separate continuance of the unemployment-insurance scheme was the 
difficulty of providing employment on relief works of a nature other than manual 
labor. Persons having professional experience or manual skill, when unemployed, 
would be provided with unskilled labor; whereas unemployment insurance pro- 
vides a period of time in which the skilled worker, as well as female employees, 
are able to seek reabsorption in occupations in which they are proficient. Fur- 
thermore, in normal times unemployment insurance has served to uphold the 
morale of the worker by relieving him of the necessity of relying on either private 
or public charity. In view of these considerations, the unemployment council 
deemed it inadvisable to take action with a view to amalgamation of the two 
funds. 

31 


Spain 
A pecrEE providing for a system of voluntary unemployment 
insurance was promulgated in Spain May 25, 1931, and another decree 
providing for its enforcement was issued September 30, 1931. The 
latter decree provided for the creation of a National Fund for Invol- 
untary Unemployment (Caja Nacional Contra el Paro Forzoso), to be 
administered by the National Welfare Institute. 

The decree provided that the unemployment-insurance office 
should study the causes of unemployment and the means of reducing 
it and alleviating its effects, and that it should administer the unem- 
ployment-insurance fund. The board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives of certain Government departments, the National Welfare 
Institute, employers and employees, and other persons concerned 
with matters of public welfare and insurance. The funds are to be 
secured through State appropriations, gifts, contributions from 
assisted insurance associations, and the income from money or prop- 
erty under its own management. The Caja is authorized to assist 
only recognized associations for insurance against involuntary unem- 
ployment which are legally organized and which are not run for profit. 
The Caja works only through insurance societies and does not grant 
direct subsidies to unemployed workers. 

All workers between the ages of 16 and 65 whose annual earnings 
do not exceed 6,000 pesetas ($1,158) * are eligible for unemployment 
benefits, provided the unemployment is involuntary and they have 
been registered in one of the recognized associations for six months 
preceding the beginning of unemployment. The insurance provisions, 
however, do not cover State, provincial, or municipal employees, or 
domestic servants. Foreign workers whose countries grant reciprocal 
rights are eligible for unemployment benefits. 





‘! Data are from report by Daniel M. Braddock, American vice consul at Barcelona, Aug. 3, 1932. 
® Conversions into United States currency on basis of peseta= 19.3 cents. 
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The unemployment benefits may not exceed 60 per cent of the Wages 
normally paid in the district for the class of work customarily per. 
formed. The benefits are paid for a maximum of 60 days in any 19 
consecutive months. Ty 

Although it was provided in the decree that the new system should 
go into effect January 1, 1932, it was not put into operation until 
April 1, 1932, as the necessary machinery could not be set up befor 
that time. The establishment of the new organization had no effo¢ 
on the existing unemployment situation, nor was it expected that jj 
would, as those workers who were already unemployed were outsid 
the scope of its action. It was expected, however, that the Caja 
would have some effect in preventing the unemployment situation fron 
becoming worse. Up to the middle of October, 1932, no benefits had 
been distributed, as sufficient time had not elapsed for the accumy. 
lation of funds. The membership at that time was reported to be 
relatively small but to be growing steadily. 


Switzerland * 


Tue first unemployment-insurance funds to be instituted in Swit,. 
erland were set up by several trade-unions about 1884. These funds 
were without supervision on the part of the State and were maintained 
solely from the assessments of the insured. In 1893 a communal 
fund was created by the city of Berne, followed two years later by the 
formation of a similar organization at St. Gall. These experiments 
were not successful, due largely to inefficient organization and man- 
agement, but they served to draw attention to the question of insur- 
ance against unemployment. A Federal decree was issued in 190% 
granting subsidies under certain conditions to employment offices, 
which assisted in making uniform and centralizing the public emplovy- 
ment service. The first serious steps toward the solution of the unem- 
ployment-insurance problem were taken in 1918 by the Swiss Govern- 
ment when measures for unemployment relief were supported by 
both cantonal and Federal authorities. Large sums were first. ap- 
propriated for public works but as it became apparent that. these 
expenditures were failing of their purpose the Swiss authorities de- 
cided that this system should be replaced, as soon as possible after the 
abnormal conditions resulting from the war had disappeared, by 
insurance against unemployment. Accordingly the special measures 
of relief were abandoned in 1924 and a Federal law was enacted setting 
up regulations for an unemployment-insurance system on a permanent 
basis. Each of the Swiss Cantons has the right to legislate upon all 
questions not expressly reserved to the Confederation and the chie! 
features of the Federal law, therefore, are the conditions to be {ul- 
filled by the insurance companies, insurance funds, or mutual funds 
in order to obtain the Federal subsidy ; questions such as the classes o! 

ersons to be insured, age limits, etc., are left to the cantonal legis- 
atures for regulation. 

The contributions of the workers vary according to the type of 
insurance fund to which they belong, to the occupational group to 
which they are assigned, and to the risk involved. As a general rule 
insured persons must contribute at the rate of at least 30 per cent o! 
the daily benefits paid. 































8 Data are from report by John R, Putnam, American consul at Zurich, Aug. 15, 1932. 
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The Federal law provides that subsidies shall be granted only to 
funds Which devote themselves solely to insurance against unemploy- 
ment and which guarantee the proper use of their funds. The law 
fixes the maximum benefit at 60 per cent of the wages lost, with 10 
per cent additional for members with dependents; no minimum is pre- 
scribed. Under certain conditions benefits may be paid in cases of 

artial unemployment. In order to be eligible for benefits, the 
insured person must have been a member of a fund for at least 180 
days and have paid his contributions without interruption. 

Soon after the enactment of the Federal law the various Cantons 
began to legislate on the subject. At the time of the bureau’s pre- 
vious study, in the first part of 1931, there were 7 Cantons which had 
made the insurance compulsory for all or part of their workers, 7 
which subsidized recognized funds but allowed the communes to 
decide as to whether the insurance should be compulsory, 8 which 
subsidized recognized funds but left the insurance to be sought vol- 
untarily by the workers, 1, the twin Canton of Unterwalden, which 
had passed no laws on the subject, and 1, Fribourg, for which no 
report was made on this point. Since the earlier report, unemploy- 
ment insurance has been made compulsory by the Canton of Appenzell 
Outer Rhodes by a law dated April 26, 1931, and by the Canton of 
St. Gall by a law of July 8, 1931. In the Canton of Berne, under a 
law dated September 6, 1931, the communes have been empowered to 
make unemployment insurance compulsory. These three laws be- 
came effective on January 1, 1932. The Canton of Appenzell Outer 
Rhodes also issued a special decree June 2, 1932, which provided for 
extra assistance to the unemployed in the embroidery and allied 
industries during the present depression. 

As the normal resources of the unemployment funds have been 
generally inadequate to meet the demands resulting from the crisis, 
the Federal Assembly, by the act of September 23, 1931, authorized 
the Federal Council in certain cases to increase the Federal grants 
to the unemployment-insurance funds by 10 per cent. The increase 
in the expenditures for 1931 on this account amounted to 2,000,000 
francs ($386,000).** However, as most of the unemployment funds 
were unable, even with the increased grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment and Cantons, to pay the insured the benefits which were needed, 
a new regulation based on the Federal act of December 23, 1931, 
was issued granting extraordinary aid to the unemployed subven- 
tioned by the Federal Government. 

In the report of the Federal Council, Bureau of Industry, Arts 
and Trades, and Labor, for 1931, it was stated that, while the number 
of beneficiaries was increasing, the benefit period had to be extended 
for the workmen in industries suffering from the depression and, as 
a result, in the regions in which the watch eee is important the 
time limit of support had to be extended to 210 days. In order to 
obtain an even distribution of the support over the whole year, wait- 
ing periods have been interposed after each period of support of 21 
days. The depression has also been severe in the embroidery and 
silk-ribbon industries for a long time. The Federal Department of 
Public Economy has been authorized, as in preceding years, to grant 
to certain insurance funds the right to extend the time of support to 





“4 Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 19.3 cents, 
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120 days or even to 150 days, and in several places the benefit Deriod 
has been increased to 150 days in other branches of the textile in«| ustry 
and in the metal industry. It was found that the waiting perio, 
imposed on the unemployment-insurance funds covering work: en j, 
the watch industry carried too great hardships on the insured, pa). 
ticularly those with families, as it was practically impossible for ther 
to find work during the waiting periods. Many communes and s0¢ij| 
welfare associations therefore came to the assistance of the unem.- 
ployed during these waiting periods and the Federal Governmen; 
also found it necessary to grant additional aid, a monthly allowane 
of 20,000 francs ($3,860) being made to these localities in the five 
months, April to August, 1932, after which time the allowance wa. 
increased to 60,000 francs ($11,580) per month. 

The table following shows the number of persons insured acaings 
unemployment in Switzerland in 1930 and 1931 and the number 
drawing insurance benefits during the same period. 





NUMBER INSURED AND NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES OF SWISS UNEMPDLOY \iE\+. 
INSURANCE FUNDS IN 1930 AND 1931 

















Total num- Beneficiaries 
i . ber of 
Type of fund and year persons 
insured ! Men Women Total 
Public funds: 
RES TER RT e Re Ae eee eel PD Se) ae Seep, ts 67, 137 13, 208 7, 693 20, 901 
i Ae See oc, a Be 8 Ee aS ERD 94, 915 25, 961 14, 062 40), 023 
Workers’ funds: 
EE ES CE Se ge ke SS 187, 644 30, 038 8, 741 38, 779 
ED ARR Oba OMS SSE RS, RARE OE ot AE 234, 945 62, 785 13, 202 75, 987 
Factory funds: 
Se eS ee See wa eee Eee. Fas 68, 973 6, 653 7, 609 14, 262 
heh clteddne ile alladints dus wb tlele cuthshicndin wvivcs ut, atadeh cuted 86, 951 16, 799 13, 625 4), 424 
Total: 
RS BOE yee eae OE He e * 323, 754 49, 899 24, 043 73, 94! 
EPO Ey EES Ree FESS N EA 416, 811 105, 545 40, 889 146, 434 

















1 According to a report in La Vie Economique, November, 1932, the total number of insured unem))|oved 
workers at the close of September, 1932, was 483,772. 


The total receipts and disbursements in 1930 and 1931 were as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF SWISS UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE FUN)s 
IN 1930 AND 1931 

















Receipts Disbursements 
Class of funds aay S 
: United United 
Swiss cur- States cur- Swiss cur- States cur- 
acy rency rency rency 
Public funds: Francs Francs 
NN i acai mo Bi a Be ea 4, 540, 779 $876, 370 3, 843, 422 $741, 780 
MINCE: RAT RE Ss RAR AE RS HED 1 8, 406, 236 | 1, 622, 404 7, 581,448 | 1, 463, 219 
Workers’ funds: 
ke RRR ED SATE STi a Milpitas 14, 055, 967 | 2,712,802 | 11,229,365 | 2, 167, 267 
| gee eS Pee re es Mees EE SM Serer ee _| 1 24, 553,017 | 4, 738, 732 24, 430, 331 4, 715, 054 
Factory funds: 
GEESE LS AER SP TE: © ye Pen SOC ee ae o> 2, 722, 014 525, 349 2, 166, 508 418 
Peintadh'vrcig-edaadunien tuunctitainntindin ls dba enten duke sca 1 6, 604, 988 1, 274, 763 5, 931, 048 1, 144 
Total: 
Cad. 4 iii 90d bham ceed mown a 21,318,760 | 4,114,521 | 2 17, 239, 297 3, 327, 
Reis iawn a ahmed eed wide say apace: 2 39, 564,250 | 7, 635, 900 37, 942, 827 7,322 

















1 Provisional figures. ? Not the exact sum of items, but as given in the report. 
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Unemployment Insurance in the United States 


Wisconsin 



























An unemployment-insurance law was enacted in Wisconsin under 
date of January 28, 1932. 

The Wisconsin Legislature, by the enactment of the law, intended 
to make certain that by July 1, 1933, a majority of the employees 
working for industrial companies in the State would have some 
adequate system of unemployment compensation. Before June 1, 
1933, therefore, it is incumbent upon the employers of at least 175,000 
employees to establish voluntarily some unemployment-insurance plan 
which meets the standards prescribed by the act; otherwise the 
act will automatically become compulsory on July 1, 1933. Proposed 
voluntary plans may be submitted to the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission for its written approval. 

By June 15, 1933, the industrial commission must ascertain whether 
a sufficient number of employers have undertaken voluntary plans, 
and file its findings with the secretary of state. Public notice of the 
results must be given in the official State paper by the secretary of 
state. In the event the compulsory plan does not become operative, 
the industrial commission continues a supervision over the voluntary 
plans, and must keep itself informed of the operations of all such plans 
of unemployment insurance established in the State and publish 
pertinent statistics regarding the plans. 

In order to assist in carrying out the purposes of the act, it provides 
that any county or municipality may, subject to the approval by the 
industrial commission, establish and maintain local free employment 
offices, and the industrial commission may also establish such offices 
on its own responsibility. 

An appropriation of $25,000 is made available until June 30, 1933. 
Briefly the act provides the following: 

1. It recognizes the economic loss resulting from unemployment 
and endeavors to provide a constructive solution of the problem. 

2. It covers all employers employing 10 or more persons for four 
or more months during the preceding calendar year. The following 
are specifically excluded: Farm laborers, domestic servants, public 
officers, school-teachers, interstate railroad employees, or persons 
engaged in governmental unemployment relief projects, or anyone 
who is unable or unwilling to work normal full time. 

3. Contributions to the unemployment reserve fund are made by the 
employer at the rate, for the first two years of contribution, of 2 per 
cent of his annual pay roll (not including salaries of employees receiv- 
ing more than $1,500 per year or $300 or more per month). There- 
after, whenever a reserve has been built up amounting to $55 per 
employee, the rate of contribution is reduced to 1 per cent, and when 
and during the period that the reserve per employee amounts to $75 
contributions cease. Whenever the reserve falls elow $75 contribu- 
tions begin again. In addition, the employer is obliged to contribute 
to the administration fund at the rate of two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
his annual pay roll. Any agreement between employer and employee 
by which the latter agrees to pay any part of the regular etetitiveiion 
is void. However, employees may contribute voluntarily to the fund 
in order to obtain higher benefits than those established by the act. 


151520° —33——-6 
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4. Benefits for total unemployment become payable after a waitine 
period of two weeks and are at the rate of $10 a week, or 50 per cent 
of the average weekly wage, whichever is lower, unless the wave j 
less than $5, when a benefit of $5 is paid. For partial unemploynien; 
the benefit is the difference between the employee’s actual wages and 
the weekly benefit to which he would be entitled if totally unemployed 
An additional $1 per week is provided in the event the employer 
attends a vocational or other school during the period of his unemp|oy- 
ment. The maximum period of benefit in any one calendar year js 
limited to 10 weeks. 

No benefits are to be paid if the employee has lost his employment 
because of misconduct or has quit voluntarily or because of a trade 
dispute, if the place of business is destroyed, if he earned $1,500 o; 
more during the preceding 12 months, or for several other reasons 
Benefits cease in case of refusal to accept suitable employment. 

5. The act is administered by the State industrial commission. 

6. For violations of the act—making false statements, deducting 
contributions from an employee’s wages, refusing to pay contribu- 
tions, failing to testify or produce books, etc.—a penalty of $25 to 
$100, or imprisonment for a maximum of 30 days, or both, is provided. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 





Unemployment in Buffalo, N. Y., November, 1932 ! 


HE preliminary results of the fourth annual study of unem- 
ployment in Buffalo, N. Y., were made public last month. The 
study covered selected areas of the city of Buffalo. Studies of a like 
nature and covering the same areas were conducted in November of 
1929, 1930, and 1931, and therefore comparisons may be made for 
the last four years.*, The Buffalo Foundation cooperated with the 
State department of labor in sponsoring the investigation. Over 200 
students of State Teachers’ College and the University of Buffalo 
made over 10,000 house-to-house visits to enumerate the unemployed. 
In November, 1932, data were obtained of 14,909 usually em- 
ployed persons of both sexes able and willing to work. Of these 4,653 
or 31.2 per cent were unable to find work while 3,355 or 22.5 per cent 
were on part time and 6,901 or 46.3 per cent were fully employed. 

Summarizing the data for 1932 tor males who were able and 
willing to work it appears that 44 per cent were employed full time, 
23.4 per cent were employed part time, and 32.6 per cent were unable 
to find work. Combination of the figures of those unemployed and 
those employed part time shows that of the able-bodied men willing 
to work 56 per cent were unemployed or underemployed. 

Comparing the results of the four studies of unemployment it was 
found that among the men who were able and willing to work, those 
who could not find work constituted 6.2 per cent in November, 1929, 
17.2 per cent in November, 1930, 24.3 per cent in November, 1931, 
and 32.6 per cent in November, 1932. -The proportion of males able 
and willing to work but unable to secure jobs was thus one and one- 
third times as great in 1932 as in 1931. 

Of the men who were able and willing to work, those who were 
employed part time were 7.1 per cent in 1929, 18.6 per cent in 1930, 
23.2 per cent in 1931, and 23.4 per cent in 1932. The proportion of 
men working part time was only slightly greater in 1932 than in 1931. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, IN 
BUFFALO, BY SEX, NOVEMBER, 1932 








Number Per cent 





Employment status 
Both Males Fe- | Both 


ae ve »S 
Males | Females sexes S| males | sexes 








Tet ccawoubuede 5, 262 1, 639 6,901 | 44.0] 55.6 46. 3 
ES eee 2, 795 560 3, 355 23. 4 19.0 22. 5 
Two-thirds but less than full time____..______- 846 141 987 7.1 4.8 6.6 
Half but less than two-thirds time___________- 1, 090 235 1, 325 9.1 8.0 8.9 
One-third but less than half time.___.....___-- 464 96 560 3.9 3.2 3.8 
Less than one-third time_-_...__.._.....--_...-- 394 88 482 3.3 3.0 3.2 
_ Fraction not reported.......................-. 5 ores ter. Bas (2) 

Unemployed, able and willing to work._......____- 3,903 | + 750 4,653 | 32.6] 25.4] 31.2 
_ SEE ees ae Ta eg, ee ee ie a 11, 960 2, 949 14,909 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 




















a 





* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


' Data are from press release of New York State Department of Labor, Dec. 1, 1932. A detailed report of 
the findings in this study will be published shortly by that department. 

‘ For data regarding these studies see Monthly Labor Review, December, 1929 (p. 192), December, 1930 
(p. 68), and February, 1932 (p. 262). 
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Unemployment had been of considerably longer duration in | 93» 
than in 1931. Of the men who could not find work, four-fifths }aq 
been out of work 10 weeks or more in 1931, while nine-tenths haq 
been out of work 10 weeks or more in 1932. Unemployment, had 



























































































* —— 
lasted a year or more for two-fifths of those out of work in 1931, while 
in 1932 unemployment had continued a year or more for three-fi{t}< 
of those unable to find work. A little more than one-third of the jen 
out of work in 1932 had been unemployed two years or more. 
TABLE 2.—_DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN BUFFALO ABLE AND WIL. ie 
ING TO WORK BUT UNABLE TO FIND JOBS, 1929 TO 1932 we 
prince 
[Does not include males not reporting as to duration of unemployment] oe 
—- SN — fi 
Number Per cent 
Duration of unemployment - NON 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 1930 Fei 
| ‘ 
Re sn enlideadinwthnintnibenhil 112 79 75 55 | 15.8 4.3 2.6 | { : 
2 and under 4 weeks__..._._...-..--..-------- 158} 147] 145] 104] 222] 7.9] 5.0| 27 New I 
4 and under 10 weeks.................--..-_-- 216} 389] 371] 245] 304] 21.0] 127| 63 M: 
10 and under 20 weeks._.................__.-- 87 | 331} 392] 305) 123) 17.9] 134] 75 Fe 
20 and under 30 weeks___-___--_- aad ice asec 44 264 342 419 6.2) 143) 11.7] 107 P 
30 and under 40 weeks____-_....-.- osiceuneses 22 147 189 230 3.1 7.9 6.4] 5.9 
40 and under 52 weeks______.._-___-_---- lth 5 103 153 199 <a 5.6 §.2 
52 weeks and over..............-----.-------- 66 | 391 | 1,259 [12,343] 9.3] 21.1] 43.0] 6) Quebe 
Meets ied set Ole deta Nie Ae | 710 | 1,851 | 2,926 | 3,900 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 101. m 
1 Includes 1,425 persons who were unemployed 104 weeks or over. Ontar 
M 
Census of Unemployment in Argentina in 1932 , 
PRELIMINARY report on an official census of unemployment said 
in Argentina was issued by the chief of the census on October , 


27, 1932, covering the situation up to that date. The following fiv- 
ures from this report have been furnished by Theodore S. Cleveland, 
American vice consul, at Buenos Aires. They apply to the country as 
a whole except Los Andes and Tierra del Fuego. 








NUMBER OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED IN ARGENTINA IN 1932, BY SEX 








Albe 







Item Men Women 











Permanently unemployed prior to Jan. 1, 1931__......--..--2--- 2k 137, 455 11, 350 Brit 
Permanently unemployed since Jan. 1, 1931. ...........--2-222-2 22 eee 109, 101 5, 929 
RE EN x EET IE EE Ni EON LCE, LD 34, 660 4 
NE a so cerindt wns apercande ahtiageaniiiunacacssise ako wikthnmbaibendbesies 34, 257 291 


















a4 2s Sangh aininethiinh ba etiacUcwihee nd tbe nudes EET ee nae 18, 524 


1 Includes persons with regular as, working one or two days a week and persons without regular 
employment, occasionally employed. 


? Includes periodic unemployment such as harvest laborers who perform no other labor out of season 











Yu 


Canadian Census of Unemployment, 1931 ™ 
Fe veuer “wai” one report on the results secured in the seventh 

Canadian Census, showing the number of wage earners in Canada 
at work and not at work, June 1, 1931, has been issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The following figures are taken from an 
article in the Canadian Labor Gazette of November, 1932, which 
reproduces in part that report. 
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TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN CANADA AT WORK AND NOT AT WORK 
r ON JUNE 1, 1981, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, AND BY SPECIFIED CAUSES 


[Preliminary figures] 








Tota, 
number 
of wage 
earners 


Num- 


ber not 
at work 


Number giving specified causes for not being at work 





No job 





Tem- 
porary 


lay- 
off 


Strike 


or 
lock- 


Causes 
Other 
causes | _ 2% 





Prince Edward Island: 
Male 
Female 
Total 


Nov a Scotia: 
Male. 
Female 

Total 


New Brunswick: 
Male 
Female 


Total 
Quebec: 
Male 
Female 
Toth wacsincaas. 


Ontario: 


Canada: 
Male.... SSR eg 
i aS 


9, 117 
3, 174 


8, 407 
3, 049 


540 
80 





12, 291 


11, 456 


835 


620 








94, 854 
22, 590 


73, 281 
21, 127 


21, 573 
1, 463 


13, 212 
911 





117, 444 


94, 408 


23, 036 


14, 123 








65, 892 
17, 869 


50, 507 
16, 500 


15, 385 
1, 369 


13, 206 
855 





83, 761 


67, 007 


16, 754 


14, 061 








532, 401 
160, 950 


429, 054 
147, 340 


103, 347 
13, 610 


90, 126 
10, 316 





693, 351 


576, 394 


116, 957 


100, 442 








751, 019 
212, 617 


608, 834 
194, 767 


142, 185 
17, 850 


117, 749 
12, 519 





963, 636 


803, 601 


160, 035 


130, 268 








132, 901 
37, 891 


100, 783 
33, 480 


32, 118 
4,411 


28, 566 
3, 610 





170, 792 


134, 263 


36, 529 


32, 176 








116, 058 
29, 387 


90, 055 
26, 513 


26, 003 
2, 874 


23, 877 
2, 449 





145, 445 


116, 568 


28, 877 


26, 326 











116, 089 
26, 001 


87, 891 
23, 500 


28, 198 
2, 501 


22, 119 
2, 093 





142, 090 


111, 391 


30, 699 


24, 212 








197, 659 
36, 662 


144, 283 
32, 194 


53, 376 


47, 065 
3, 425 





234, 321 


t 
176, 477 


57, 844 


50, 490 











1,214 
81 


1, 115 
78 


89 
2 





1, 295 


1, 193 





402 
51 


402 
51 








453 


453 





= 





2, 017, 606 
547, 273 


48, 674 








2, 564, 879 





471, 668 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN CANADA AT WORK AND NOT 4) 

















WORE 
ON JUNE 1, 1931, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, AND BY SPECIFIED CAUsres | 8k 
Per cent giving specified causes for not } ng at 
work 
Per Per me ; ‘ ; —— 
” cent | cent ndustria -ersona Othe 
Province and sex at Imetet er 
work | work as a -— 
Tem- | Strike | 
+. 4,,|porary| or Ill- Acci- | Other! No 
No job lay- | lock- | ness | dent | caus: stated 
off out 
Prince Edward Island: | 
RAT aR SE eee ars 92. 21 7.79 5. 92 3S ee eee 1. 02 0. 11 0. 29 | 
SS ee 96. 06 3. 94 2. 52 | ee 1, 07 . 08 13 
LPR eae Fe ee 93. 21 6. 79 5. 04 . 38 1. 04 09 24 
Nova Scotia: Cex weer gy ' 
on ie ates Cece Pre nee eae 77. 26 | 22.74 | 13.93 6.12 0. 00 1. 64 39 3 0), 38 
Mea nic nwas ae ceweeeot one eat 93.52 | 6.48] 4.03 . 75 om ee ay . 03 . 20 | 7». 
Bilal AAS tae SoM - 80.39 | 19.61}1203} 508| .00! 1.55] .32| .2%| % 
New Brunswick: : | Z 
Eset eaeeeceging as + saa 76.65 | 23.35 | 20.04} 1.14 Ol} 1.13] .20] 18] .% 
i cecbstuties ichvlndaoniBictomcushd 92.34] 7.66| 4.78 90 |._.....| 120] .06 4) 14 
| a AE NE aT 80.00 | 20.00} 16.79} 1.09} .o1} 1.14 24 19} oy 
Quebec: a Sacer i 
GE ERTS ots attains rhe wes: 80.59 | 19.41 | 16.93 . 90 . 01 4 .19 Of (9 
IR caticawi 3 tn hades ec 91. 54 8. 46 6. 41 79 . 00 1, 02 . 04 12 ( 
EO EE SR ORAS. « 83.13 | 16.87 | 14. 49 . 88 Ol 1.17 16 07 
Ontario: e sg 
LE allie oteen eal ninigocs nae cad, ne 81.07 | 18.93 | 15. 68 1, 94 . Ol . 94 cae O% | 
SIRs ahde Ch iidat vee So. . oes 91. 6 8. 40 5. 89 1, 21 . 01 1. 04 . 04 . 10 
he SR Rad Cita ae P eaee ee 83.39 | 16.61 | 13. 52 1. 78 . Ol . 96 oa 09 
Manitoba: co ew ; 
RR titi han cae h sadam SOS kncls oe 75. 83 | 24.17 | 21.49 1. 42 . 02 . 80 ca . 06 
Re SSS eae Le SE 88. 36 | 11. 64 9. 53 . 97 Ol . 82 . 04 .10 
te FEROS TE Rye, | 78. 61 | 21.39 | 18, 84 1. 32 01 81 14 . 07 
Saskatchewan: i ‘i er 
ES wetecnissains saat _ Sees ohare 77. 59 | 22.41 | 20. 57 . 98 . 00 . 58 32 . 05 
ESA 2? SE ee F 90, 22 9. 78 8. 33 . 44 vr . 78 . 01 . OY 
ee eee a eane 80.15 | 19.85 | 18.10] .87 00; .62 0} .05 
Alberta: a. Meta es, 
ee a RR A a a 75. 71 | 24.29 | 19. 05 3. 94 . 03 . 65 .19 OR 
Fe at aed nds Dcikwencdeans 90.38 | 9. 62 8. 05 . 63 . 78 . 03 13 
8 ee 78. 39 | 21.61 | 17.04 3. 33 . Ol . 68 mi 09 
British Columbia: |. 
eds, oe nh Goes oo oe 73. 00 | 27.00 | 23.81 1. 70 . 09 91 . 40 - 04 
RS So A aS 87.81 | 12.19 9. 34 Ree bx oce . 93 . 06 - 06 
ES a ee 75. 31 | 24.69 | 21. 55 1.70 . 07 .92 . 34 - 04 
Yukon: z= 
Staines ineackerbiae eee oc mene 91.85 | 8.15] 7.33 Os | Ses So 
RE i ES RET Sal | . © Bie GS 2 Y 2 See Rees Sg Te a 
, aR ae ee ee ee 92. 12 9 Ce c | ee 
Northwest Territories: 
a Se rea ee oe RS 23 oe a 2 SR Pe Seeetagdlpeyy enim scams ot a a 
IRE Se TR ee, LESS: ee 2 ee a SPS Rr 
See ee TE RMR Teh) Ro SRE oe) Nail 
Canada: a | 
EES RST acre egthgac os gad 79. 03 | 20.97 | 17.68 | 1.83 .02} 1.00 . 21 . 08 | 
EE I he eee CR Ss 9L 11} 889} 663] 1.00 .00} 1.00 O04) «11 
| RR RRS "ES Re SA a 81.61 | 18.39 | 15.32 1. 66 . O01 1. 00 17 . 09 
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English Study of Unemployment in Seasonal Trades 


N THE fall of 1931 the English Government adopted new regula- 

tions as to the payment of unemployment insurance benefits dur- 
ing the off-season to persons normally employed in seasonal trades, 
and during the period October, 1931, to June, 1932, about 27,000 
claims for benefit were disallowed under these regulations. It was 
considered desirable to ascertain, as far as possible, the extent to 
which the persons presenting these claims had received unemploy- 
ment benefit during the period of normal seasonal employment in 
their respective trades, and an investigation into the matter was 
undertaken. The Ministry of Labor Gazette, in the October, 1932, 


issue (p. 362), gives the following account of the investigation and its 
results : 


A 10 per cent sample has been taken of all the cases disallowed benefit between 
October, 1931, and June, 1932, in respect of the ‘‘off-season,’’ and an analysis 
has been made of their benefit, experience during the ‘‘on-season”’ of 1931. The 
principal results of the analysis were as follows: 

A large number of seasonal occupations were included in the sample. The 
most numerous classes were: Hotel and boarding-house workers; attendants 
(pier, beach, chair, etc.); fish workers; seamen (e. g., on pleasure boats); ice- 
cream vendors; sugar-beet workers; shop assistants at holiday resorts, etc.; and 
jamsand preserve workers. 

The average duration of the 1931 season for the sample as a whole was just 
over five months for men and just under five months for women. About 38 per 
cent of the men in the sample had a season lasting for six months or more, and 
about 44 per cent had a season lasting from four to six months. Among women, 
about 21 per cent had a season of six months or more, and about 63 per cent had 
a season lasting four to six months. 

Among the men in the sample, 63.4 per cent received benefit at some time or 
other during the 1931 season. Among women, 60.5 per cent received benefit at 
some time or other during the 1931 season. The average number of days of 
benefit received during the on-season by the men who actually received some 
benefit was 43, or 31.2 per cent of the average season. In this respect there were 
variations between different occupations. Among the women who actually 
received benefit the average amount received was 39 days, or 29.1 per cent of the 
season; but there was less variation among women than among men between the 
various occupations, in the amount of benefit drawn. In the case of both men 
and women, over 50 per cent of those who drew some benefit received it for not 
more than a quarter of the on-season; and about 20 per cent received it for more 
than one-half of the season. 

The analysis showed that the total amount of contributions paid during the 
on-season by persons disallowed benefit during the succeeding off-season, together 
with the contributions paid in respect of them by their employers and by the 
State, was considerably less than the amount of benefit drawn by such of them 
as were unemployed during the on-season. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1931-32 


HE twentieth annual report of the Secretary of Labor review. 
the work of the various bureaus and services of the United State: 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. \ 
brief résumé of some of these activities is presented below: 


Conciliation Service 


Dvunrine the year 759 specific cases of disputes, strikes, threatened 
strikes, and lockouts came within the consideration of the Conciliatioy 
Service, affecting 342,890 workers directly and 106,279 indirectly. 

In the 17 years of its operation the Conciliation Service had a part 
in the ultimate adjustment of about 11,000 labor disputes, involving 
directly or indirectly about 14,000,000 workers and an unknown num- 
ber of dependents. It is impossible to estimate what the efforts of 
this service have saved to the industries and communities affected. 
and to what extent the example afforded of the efficacy of peaceful and 
impartial mediation has prevented other similar controversies. 


In addition to their regular duties during the past nearly two years partici- 
larly, many of the commissioners of the Conciliation Service have devoted their 
special efforts to the settlement of wage controversies on Federal building- 
construction projects. This work has been gradually increasing in connection 
with the extensive building-construction program of the Federal Government 
caused by the failure to pay the prevailing rates of wages in the localities in which 
the building projects were being carried on. On March 3, 1931, Congress enacted 
the Davis-Bacon prevailing rate law, which obligates all contractors and su))- 
contractors on public buildings of the United States or the District of Columbia 
to maintain the prevailing wage scales. The building trade situations were 
frequently followed by serious controversy between laborers and mechanics on 
Government projects and their employers. In numerous eases conciliators have 
been able to induce the contractors to pay the prevailing-wage rates of the 
community and to employ local labor in preference to labor from points wit|iout. 
A majority of the cases presented were adjusted between the parties at interest, 
aided by the department representatives without the necessity of calling o1 tle 
Secretary of Labor for a decision, as the law provides. 


This new legislation has been helpful to the localities in which 
Federal buildings were being constructed, and the Executive order of 
President Hoover issued January 19, 1932, has tended to clarify and 
— certain misunderstandings that frequently developed prior to 
that date. 


Employment Service 


THE appropriations for the Employment Service during the year 
amounted to $938,780, and these funds were spread throughout tle 
country for the furtherance of the work of 123 placement offices «nd 
also the offices which specialize in the finding of jobs for war veter:ns 
and their families. 

During the year the service and its cooperating offices were a)lc 
to place in employment at total of 2,174,174 men and women. = These 
placements were, of course, without cost to either party. Jols 
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found have been distributed in industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
domestic service, wherever they could be located, and the work of 
uncovering situations has entailed campaigns designed to stimulate 
and increase local or state-wide use of State products, as employment 
is generally necessary to be found at home, to preserve home ties 
and interests. This can not be so true of farm employment, for 
this is usually seasonal, and the worker must be brought from out- 
side the community. Nor, of course, is it true with respect to im- 
mense engineering and construction projects in isolated sections, 
when the labor has to be imported from a distance. 

Veterans’ employment service —There are now 30 of these specialized 
employment offices in the field located in sections of the country in 
which best results are possible or may be expected. Widows and 
wives of the veterans have likewise the special solicitude of the 
department in providing them with suitable employment when 
necessary. This distinctive service continues to have the active aid 
of the various organizations of veterans, and it especially cooperated 
with the campaign last winter of the American Legion to find 1,000,000 
jobs for ex-service men, and with the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War in finding places for these seriously handicapped 
citizens. 

Bureau of Immigration 


Tue smallest number of immigrants in over 100 years gained 
entry in the fiscal year 1931-32, or 35,576, a drop of over 64 per cent 
from the preceding year’s figure of 97,139, and even of the 35,576 a 
considerable proportion were the alien wives and unmarried children 
under 21 of American citizens. Going back no farther than the first 
fiscal year of the present quota act, ending June 30, 1925, it is found 
that 294,314 were then admitted, so that in comparison only 1 in 8 
secured admission last year. In the 1930 fiscal year, the first full 
one of the present economic depression, 241,700 newcomers for 
permanent residence were recorded, or more than six times the 
admissions in that classification in the past 12 months. 

To illustrate what was happening in the days of the wide-open 
policy concerning immigration, the admissions just 25 years ago 
might be cited as an example. In that year the new permanent 
arrivals reached the highest figure in the history of the country, 
1,285,349, more than thirty-six times the similar admissions in the 
present period; while even as late as 1914 the immigrants exceeded 
1,000,000. 

The aliens ordered deported in the —_ fiscal year reached the 
total of 19,426, the greatest number in the history of the department, 
and considerably more than 1,000 in excess of the prior comparable 
period. If there is added to this number the 10,775 really subject 
to deportation but who were permitted to depart without the insti- 
tution of such proceedings, or without the issuance of a final order, 
and likewise the 2,637 aliens removed to native countries at their 
own request because of destitution, as provided by law, a procedure 
which also does not have the legal effect of deportation, there is pre- 
sented a total of 32,838 aliens whose departure from the country 
was effected by the department through its Bureau of Immigration. 
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Bureau of Naturalization 


THERE were 101,345 declarations of intention made durine the 
fiscal year 1932, which is a decrease of 4,927 under the preceding {j 
year, but an increase of 39,207 over 1930. Of the declarations 1), 
75,145 were by males and 26,200 by females. 

The petitions for citizenship filed during the fiscal year equaled 
131,062, a decrease from 145,474 filed during the fiscal year 193] 
These 131,062 petitions represented 89,788 males and 41,274 femaloc 
There were included with these petitions 19 filed by veterans of the 
World War, who filed their petitions under the terms of the act of 
May 25, 1932. This act granted exemptions from the general provi. 
sions of the naturalization law to alien veterans of the World W 
and at the same time provided safeguards relating to residence 
character. 

The number of certificates of citizenship issued was 136,600, of 
which 95,901 were issued to males and 40,699 to females. This shows 
a decrease of 6,895 under the number of certificates issued in 193]. 
There were 5,478 applicants for citizenship denied admission by the 
courts. 

On applications for new naturalization papers in lieu of such papers 
declared by their owners to have been lost or destroyed, the bureay 
issued 3,148 new certificates and 3,701 new declarations, a total of 
6,849 new papers. 

There were 788 applications received from persons who believed 
themselves to have derived citizenship through the naturalization of 
their parents or through marriage, and 552 certificates of citizenship | 
of this character were issued. 
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Housing Corporation 


THE activities of the Housing Corporation in administering the 
affairs of the properties acquired during the war for the principal 
purpose of providing housing facilities for workers near munitions 
factories, or for needed transportation facilities for war workers, 
have produced excellent results in the past year considering the 
difficulties of the times. A considerable amount of property has been 
sold, obviously on time payments. During the year collections made 
as purchasers’ payments on the principal of their sales contracts 
amounted to $214,972.02 and as payments of interest $54,664.61. 

These properties in the main are being purchased by wage earners; and because 
of their reduction of earnings or entire loss of work, it is often exceedingly diff- 
cult to keep up payments and also pay the municipal or other taxes on the homes. 
Under my instructions the corporation has exercised every possible consideration 
and leniency in behalf of these purchasers in this period of business depression, 
but of course it has no power to take effective and direct action toward reductions 
in or postponements of tax payments. It has, however, on many occasions made 
appropriate representations to the taxing powers, but these have not had very 


gratifying results. 

The amounts covered into the Treasury on account of sales or 
other disposition of properties since the beginning of this activity in 
1918 have sasiieale to $72,822,681.15 of the original appropriation 
of $100,000,000. The corporation utilized for construction purposes 
the sum of $66,933,321.62, which, increased by expenditures on ac- 
count of operating expenses from subsequent appropriations and 
receipts, established the total cost of the war housing program at 
$76,028,647.47. 
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In the fiscal year 201 purchasers made full and final payments of 
balances due on their contracts, but the active accounts still total 
nearly 900, the amounts of principal due being a little over $1,250,000. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ResEARCHES on the subject of employment and unemployment 
were the chief concern of the bureau in the year under review and as 
corollary it devoted considerable attention to the effects of what 
has come to be termed technological unemployment. 
The widespread adoption of labor-saving devices had profound 
effects even in what were called normal times, in the decrease of 
workers in the large industries and in overproduction of commodities. 
Particular industries have been studied from this point of view, and 
the studies of others are now in progress. The eventual solving of 
this problem, what disposition can be made of the displaced workers, 
will tax the ingenuity of the Nation’s leaders in government, industry, 
commerce, and economics. On its successful solution the happiness 
and well-being of our people, and particularly the growing generation, 
will depend to a great degree. 
The work of the bureau has been expanded as much as possible, 
with the money and personnel available, so that, for instance, the 
report of employment for June represents 26 per cent more estab- 
lishments than a year ago, and 16 large industrial groups were sur- 
veyed to obtain the data. The last report covers over 64,000 estab- 
lishments with over 4,000,000 employees. Data regarding changes 
in wage rates in nonmanufacturing groups of industries, except 
building construction, were obtained for the first time, the last-men- 
tioned industry having been the object of a special and intensive 
survey in the past couple of years. In the middle of the year the 
bureau made a start in the collection of data concerning man-hour 
operation from all reporting establishments except that of building 
construction. 
The monthly reports are now, with the exception of two large 
industries, segregated by States, and a tabulation of employment 
and earnings in 13 cities of over 500,000 population- each is also 
being made. 
Mention was made in last year’s report of the comprehensive study 
of unemployment benefit provisions in this country, and of unem- 
ployment-insurance systems abroad. This is constantly becoming a 
more important and vital question in our social system, as is also 
the somewhat related subject of old-age pensions, the third survey 
of this latter feature having been made in the past year. Reports 
were obtained from 645 of the 681 counties in the 15 States in which 
old-age pension payments are provided by law. 

The foregoing represent but a few of the many and diversified 
activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the past fiscal year. 


Children’s Bureau 


_ Durtne the fiscal year 1932, 24 new and 3 revised publications were 
issued by the Children’s Bureau in addition to 18 issues of plano- 
graphed tables in the field of social statistics. Twelve publications 
Were in press at the close of the fiscal year. The most important of 
those issued are as follows: 
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Infant and child hygiene—No. 8, Infant Care (revised 1932): \, 
50, The Child From One to Six, his care and training (revised .Jyy), 
ary, 1931); Folder No. 3, Why Drink Milk? (revised); Folder \o, ; 
Sunlight for Babies (revised); Emergency Food Relief and (jj; 
Health; How to Spend Your Food Money. 

Child labor —First Regular Employment Certificates Issued 4, 
Working Children in 1930; No. 210, Employment of Mentally Dp. 
ficient Boys and Girls. 

Delinquency and dependency.—No. 206, Child Welfare in Selected 
Counties in Washington; No. 207, Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1999 
based on information supplied by 96 courts; No. 208, Leisure-Tin) 
Activities of Rural Children in Selected Areas in West Virginia: 
Improvement in Rural Public Relief, the Lesson of the Coal-Mining 
Communities. ; 

Social statistics in child welfare and related fields —Annual repors 
for the year 1930 on family welfare (including mothers’ aid and 
veterans’ aid); temporary shelter for homeless or transient persons 
and travelers’ aid; legal aid; protective case work for young people 
and maternity homes; number of aged in public and in private insti- 
tutions, 1930; care of children in day nurseries; 10 monthly sta- 
tistical reports on child welfare and related fields; 8 current reports 
on statistics of relief. 

Child-Welfare News Summary.—The Child-Welfare News Sun- 
mary was issued 26 times during the past year and sent to a mailing 
list of approximately 1,100 child-welfare agencies and publications 
and persons actively engaged in child-welfare work. For reasons of 
economy it has been found necessary to suspend regular issuance of 
the Child-Welfare News Summary during the Rabel “yea beginning 
July 1,1932. Itishoped that issuance may be resumed at a later date, 

In last year’s report attention was called to the great increase in 
demands upon the Children’s Bureau. During the past year the 
number of letters received by the bureau was approximately 185,00), 
an increase of approximately 16,000 over the previous year. Each 
year requests for service multiply, coming from other Federal depart- 
ments, national agencies, and State and local organizations, both 
public and private. 





Women’s Bureau 


THE past year was the busiest in the history of the Women’s 
Bureau because of the continuance and even the increase of the 
abnormal conditions affecting employment and unemployment. 
The wage-earning woman is peculiarly unfavorably affected in times 
like these. Always at a disadvantage in comparison with male 
workers because of the double standard of compensation, her condi- 
tion in the past year has been one of trial and great uncertainty. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the bureau’s bulletins issued in 
the fiscal year 1931-32 are the following: 

The Employment of Women in Slaughtering and Meat Packing. 
7 — Experience of Women Workers at the Summer Schools, 192s to 
Oregon Legislation for Women in Industry. 

Women in Industry: A Series of Papers to Aid Study Groups. 
Wage-earning Women and the Industrial Conditions of 1930: A Survey of 

South Bend. 

Household Employment in Philadelphia. 
State Requirements for Industrial Lighting: A Handbook for the Protection of 

Women Workers, Showing Lighting Standards and Practices. 

Women Office Workers in Philadelphia. 
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Furmg the year the bureau completed its study of the employ- 
ment of women in the enemeling of stoves, which employment in a 
considerable proportion brings about lead poisoning. A survey of 
earnings and trend of employment of office workers in Ohio for a 
period of 15 years was also concluded and results published, as was 
also a similar inquiry concerning such employment in St. Louis in the 
past few years. An important survey was made relating to the em- 
ployment of women, most of them very young, in the machine-sew- 
ing trade in Connecticut. This showed that very meager wages were 
paid and very long hours worked. 

The study of human waste in industry as particularly affecting 
women has now been pursued for two years mt a will be continued as 
fast and as intensively as funds and available help will permit. 

— studies and researches were pending at the end of the year, 
probably the most important relating to employment fluctuations and 
unemployment of women for the past four years. 


An exhibit completed early in the year, ‘“‘Steps to Safety and Efficiency for 
Wage-Earning Women,” has been used extensively. A new wall display, a com- 
bination of poster and chart in effective colors, illustrates the minimum standards 
advocated by the Women’s Bureau for the employment of women in industry. 
During the year the bureau’s four motion pictures have had intensive and 
extensive use. One of the films, entitled ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in the Machine 
Age,” is a 3-reel picture completed in January. In six months it had over 75 
bookings. 


Conclusion 


IN BRINGING his report to a close, the Secretary said in part: 


Aside from the abnormal amount of urfemployment occasioned by the financial 
and economic depression, a matter of grave concern, which has been referred to 
before in this report, is the ability of many of our major industries to produce 
in much less time than a, year more goods and products than the purchasing power 
of the country can absorb; which, of course, occasions a vast amount of part-time 
employment. This situation will remain, even when normal conditions return, 
unless and until we are able to devise a solution or adjustment of the attendant 
problems; such as the absorption of the surplus of commodities or a decrease in 
production commensurate with the country’s demands; with either the employ- 
ment of released labor elsewhere or reduced hours or days of work so as to spread 
employment over a greater number of workers. The development of markets, 
the easier and cheaper distribution of our products, the maintenance of wages 
at scales which will permit and induce purchases beyond actual needs of sub- 
sistence and housing will all assuage this condition. he necessity confronts the 
country to solve these problems with as little delay as possible, as it is a truism that 
a high standard of wages is necessary for a resumption of commodity purchases 
on a large scale—what we vitally need. 





—> oe 


Shorter Work Periods in Industry 


6 ip. extent to which employers have instituted shorter working 
periods in the attempt to provide employment during the present 
crisis and also as a permanent measure was the subject of a study 
recently published by the National Industrial Conference Board.’ 
There is a twofold aspect to the question of shorter work periods, 
the report states. It is necessary to consider the problem both from 
the standpoint of the emergency conditions resulting from the present 
depression and from that of the more normal conditions which will 





'‘ National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). Shorter Work Periods in Industry. New York, 1932, 
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prevail upon business recovery. Although the movement for sharine 
work as a temporary measure is obviously important, there is , 
question as to the extent to which this will affect the larger problem 
of economic adjustment when industry returns to a normal output, 
At present it does not appear certain that upon the resumption of 
business activity, particularly manufacturing, there will be the same 
employment opportunities as formerly. Many persons believe that 
as a result of increasing mechanization and other factors, there js 
danger of a permanent shortage of work and that even after business 
recovery there will be a larger proportion of unemployed than jp 
the past, unless measures are taken to prevent such a development, 
There is always danger, it is said, in dealing with a problem which 
affects a large group in the population that remedies may be advyo- 
cated without sufficient consideration of all the results of such meas. 
ures. It is considered that this danger is present in the proposal 
permanently to shorten work periods, as the immediate advantage of 
at least partial employment for all may obscure the ultimate economic 
effects of such a policy. Because this is a matter which will vitally 
affect a large proportion of the population, the present study was 
made, with a view to determining both the immediate and the more 
far-reaching results of such a policy. 

There has been a steady downward trend in working hours during 
the past century, from as much as 12% and even 15% hours per day 
in earlier years to the present general 8-hour day. Progress in the 
reduction of working hours has been especially rapid since 1910. 
In 1909 a little less than 8 per cent of the wage earners in manufac- 
turing industries were reported in the census of that year to be 
working 48 hours per week or less, while in 1929, the latest year for 
which similar figures are available, nearly 46 per cent of the wace 
earners in establishments reporting on this point were working 48 
hours per week or less. 

During the past 20 years legislation has played an increasingly 
important part in limiting the length of work periods. It was first 
demanded in order to do away with excessively long working hours, 
but such laws have been made increasingly restrictive as legislative 
bodies have adopted more liberal views with regard to what con- 
stitutes a proper period of work. With the increase of political 
interest in the length of work periods, various organized groups of a 
social or economic character have worked for the enactmeni of statutes 
that will progressively limit the hours of work. The argument for 
shorter work Sate has been based on different grounds as the lenzth 
of the workday has been reduced. At first it was based on the 
physical strain involved in long working hours, then, as hours became 
shorter and industry was speeded up, on the mental strain asso- 
ciated with repetitive work, and recently the emphasis has been 
shifted to the diminishing demand for labor. 

The problems involved in increasing mechanization have been 
intensified and brought into prominence by the present business 
depression. Drastic curtailment of production, which has resulted 
in the temporary unemployment of millions of persons, may lead to 
permanent unemployment for many, as the effort to reduce costs 
to meet declining prices is likely to result in a diminished need for 
human labor in the manufacturing industry when production and dist''- 
bution return to normal levels. The business depression has hastened 
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experimentation with shorter work periods, and managements have 
in many instances reduced working time, at least temporarily, to 3, 4, 
or 5 days per week, or have instituted the 6-hour day. The majority, 
however, have probably changed work schedules according to the 
changing business conditions. Even though these changes in working 
time are temporary expedients, it is said that the experience gained 
from short-time operation may influence the attitude of the managers 
of industrial enterprises toward the question of permanently shortened 
hours and the ways in which distribution of work can be best accom- 
lished. 

: The interrelationship of working hours, wages, production costs, 
prices, and markets is such that a changed set of conditions affecting 
any one element is likely to have far-reaching effects on the others. 
The adoption generally of substantially shortened working hours 
would, therefore, be felt throughout the entire business structure and 
would affect in varying degrees the entire fabric of production and 
distribution. All these questions must be considered, therefore, 
in determining whether or not an arbitrary shortening of work 
periods, generally applied throughout industry, in order to expand 
opportunities for employment is a wise and desirable long-time 
policy. 


Effect of Shortened Work Schedules on Different Phases of Economic Conditions 


Tue agitation for a shorter workday, aside from the general desire 
for greater leisure, is based mainly on the assumption that the estab- 
lishment, for example, of the 6-hour day will provide more jobs and 
consequently relieve unemployment. This takes into account not 
only the need for a more even distribution of employment and earn- 
ings during the present emergency but also the belief that as a result 
of technological improvements and improved efficiency fewer workers 
will be required by industry than formerly if the longer work periods 
are maintained. The effects of the reduction of hours, however, it is 
said, would be to diminish purchasing power and therefore the demand 
for manufactured products, for which production facilities had been 
expanded. By the change to a shorter working period the problem 
of underemployment would have been substituted for the problem 
of unemployment, and although at the existing wage levels everyone 
would presumably earn at least a bare subsistence wage, compara- 
tively few would be able to earn what has been variously designated 
as the American wage, the saving wage, and the cultural wage. In 
the event of the establishment of the shorter working week there are 
three possible ways of dealing with the wage problem, i. e., by main- 
taining existing wage rates so that there nce be no increase in labor 
costs per unit of product; by increasing the wage rates so that workers 
would earn as much as under the longer hours; or by increasing wage 
rates enough partially to compensate for the time lost as a result of the 
reduced working time. The last-named course is perhaps the most 
equitable, as under such an arrangement both management and em- 
ployees would be making concessions, and this appears to offer, 
therefore, a basis on which a fairly satisfactory agreement might be 
reached if price conditions permit. 

The effect upon trade of the division of wages among a larger num- 
ber of persons would probably be to divert a large part of the pur- 
chases of nonessentials or luxuries and also of savings and investment 
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to the purchase of necessaries. While from an economic standpoin; 
it may not matter, it is said, whether earnings are spent for necess:rieg 
or luxuries, the changes in the distribution of purchasing mich; 
seriously affect individual industries. r 
Unless plant equipment is materially increased, the volume of output 
may be expected in general to vary with the hours of normal plant 
operation, although technological improvements may have the e‘{ec; 
of increasing the output of the workers. With any large reduction iy 
working hours, such as to 40 or 36, however, the volume of output 
may be expected to decline, at least for the time being. This may 
be an advantage if it is true that the manufacturing facilities of the 
country can produce under normal conditions more than available 
markets can consume. It is the contention of some, the report states, 
that shorter work periods will tend to limit total production and will 
help to coordinate production with demand, vert 4 that their general 
adoption, therefore, is a necessary step toward economic stability. 
With curtailed output, however, costs will tend to rise and this increase 
in costs will naturally be reflected in prices. An increase in prices 
resulting from the general adoption of shorter work periods, it is he- 
lieved, might have the effect of increasing the competition with goods 
produced with much lower labor costs in other countries. The effect 
of an increase in costs resulting from shorter working periods is also 
very likely to provide the rene. Br to greater mechanization, and thus 
in this instance as in several others, tend to stimulate the movement 
producing the effects which are being combatted. 



































Conclusions 


In summing up the study it is said that the present business condi- 
tions have brought into sharp focus the question as to whether or not 
there is a permanent oversupply of labor. This alleged permanent 
surplus is ascribed mainly to the rapid substitution during recent 
years of mechanical methods of production for hand labor, which has 
resulted in the machine replacing the man. While this claim has 
been made at intervals ever since the industrial revolution in England, 
it is undoubtedly true that every rapid advance in the adaptation of 
power machinery to industrial processes has resulted in temporary 
derangement of the balance between demand and supply of labor. 
Up to the present time each temporary displacement of labor has been 
followed ultimately by increased employment opportunities, as the 
lower costs and prices resulting from mechanized production have in- 
creased the demand for manufactured goods, and thus eventually 
created more jobs. Examples of new industries and fields of employ- 
ment which have been opened up by invention and mechanization are 
the automobile, radio, and airplane industries. Between 1914 and 
1925 there had been such great improvement in agencies of produc- 
tion that, on the average, 76 workers in 1925 could produce a volume 
of output which required the labor of 100 men in 1914, showing an 
apparent displacement of 24 per cent of these workers. However, «s 
a matter of fact, the demand for manufactured commodities had in- 
creased so greatly that these workers were reabsorbed and an adi- 
tional 1,500,000 workers were given employment. This increase in 
employment was the result not only of a wider distribution of existing 
products because of lower priceg and higher purchasing power, }1\'! 
also because of the demands for labor in new industries, many of whic! 
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t Be ore based on new inventions. It is said to be more difficult to de- 
8 Bi termine accurately what has occurred since 1925. While the labor 
t requirements In some industries have undoubtedly diminished, em- 
ployment indexes are inadequate to show whether such displaced labor 
‘remained unemployed or was employed in new industries for which 
adequate employment-measuring indexes have not yet been perfected. 
The development of the so-called service industries has offered em- 
ployment to large numbers, many of whom were probably formerly 
in industrial employment, while new industries, also, have sprung up. 
Distribution has become more complex and agencies for transporta- 
tion, communication, and distribution have increased, with an increase 
also in employment opportunities. ‘All of these facts,” it is said, 
“would seem to point to a probability that conditions at the present 
time do not differ essentially from those in earlier periods. In the 
past, absorption of displaced labor has not followed immediately upon 
its release from older industries. A period of adjustment has been 
necessary, and during such periods the unemployed have unquestion- 
' ably suffered. We may at present be in another such period of ad- 
' justment, from which will follow further industrial expansion that will 
require the services of a large proportion of available labor. Several 
developments lend support to this possibility.” 
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Survey of Transient Boys in the United States 


N THE spring of 1932 the United States Children’s Bureau under- 
took asurvey of conditions relative to boys under 21 who had taken 
to the road, either seeking employment which they could not find in 
their own community, or simply driven forth by the want at home. 
Lack of time and means prevented a complete statistical study, but 
the survey brought to light some striking conditions, which have 
been summarized in a mimeographed memorandum recently issued. 
The purpose of the survey was to secure as definite information as 
possible as to how many boys are oaying their own homes and wan- 
dering through the country, ‘what local communities are doing to 
; take care of them, whether local resources are adequate to the demand, 
and how the boys are actually faring. Material was sought through 
correspondence with chiefs of police and executives of community 
schests or councils of social agencies in 25 cities in different parts of the 
country, and through field visits to certain points in the South and 
Southwest. 

One of the first points noted was the breakdown of the approved 
method of handling transients, which had been carefully built up 
through the years preceding the depression. A cardinal point of that 
inethod was that each case should receive individual attention, that 
if the transient had a valid claim on any given community he should, 
if possible, be returned to that community, and that if he had no such 
claim or if for any reason he could not be returned, an effort must 
be made to secure for him a job or the training which would enable 

him to take a job, and to fit him, as far as possible, into the new en- 
vironment. Under existing conditions this program has become in 
many Instances impossible. 
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Communities do not have the funds to pay transportation to the »| 
established responsibility. Many communities lack even the resources 
sary to maintain transients during the period required to make an investigatiy 
in a distant area. Hence there has been a widespread relapse into the Vicious 
practice of ‘‘passing on,’’ due to the sheer inadequacy of local resources. At¢ the 
same time social agencies are coafronted with a transient problem that transcends 
anything the country has yet known. The numbers of wandering families 
unattached men and women, and boys and girls, vastly exceed those of former 
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years. And the make-up of the groups has changed radically. The tradition fim bre 
single transient of earlier years was the seasonal laborer, the “‘knight of the aft 
road,’’ commonly called the hobo, and the occasional runaway boy or adve; ituroys wa; 
youth. To-day young men and boys who would normally be at work or iy, schog| are 
predominate. nol 
Number of Young Transients oe 
° ° P . te 
As To the number of such young transients, only inditations ¢oyij ee 
be secured. Local observers gave estimates which seemed to shoy 
that the problem is mere serious than had been supposed. to 
Men and boys swarm on every freight in such numbers that the railroad police I do 
would be helpless to keep them off. Along the route of the Southern Pacif, \ 
many small towns in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona reported the daily pas. . 
ing of about 200 men and boys during the winter and spring. The Santa Fe a pr 
Albuquerque averaged 75 a day. From September 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, ve 
the Southern Pacific, with 9,130 miles of track, recorded 416,915 trespassers ca 
ejected. * * * In Kansas City in May the railroad men emphatically state ot 
that a conservative estimate of the men and boys riding the freights through that 
city at that time was 1,500 per day. In general the estimates as to what pro. er 
portion of these freight riders are under 21 clustered in the neighborhood of 2 in 
to 25 per cent. This is borne out by sample counts where ages were recorded, m 
Reports from shelters and other local agencies confirm these esti. ¥ ™ 
mates. The Volunteers of America in Phoenix, Ariz., fed and lodged Hi P' 
1,529 different boys under 21 during ‘the three and a half month ¥ @ 
ending April 4, 1932. Yuma fed approximately 30,000 men and boys # ® 
at its soup kitchen from November 1 to March 15, of whom at least J # 
one-fifth are estimated to have been under 21. At El Paso, Tex, 3 Y 
during April and May, the Salvation Army reports feeding and lodging J V 
9,551 men and boys, of whom 2,059 were under 21. f 
7 \ 
Type of Boys on the Road . 
e 
THERE is much testimony that these boys who come from practically & | 


every State in the Union, represent, in the main, substantial Amer'- 
can families. High-school students are not uncommon among then, 
and the class of professional wanderers is not conspicuous. 

Social workers, police, and railroad men, who are in constant touch wit! these 
boys, assert their belief that the overwhelming majority of them are young mei 
and boys who would normally be in school or at work; that they are ‘‘on the road’ 
because there is nothing else to do—sometimes because sheer pride will not permit 
them to sit idle at home—sometimes because support for the whole family came 
from a relief agency and was wholly inadequate properly to feed the younger 
children; that they are, on the whole, not of the habitual hobo or criminal! types. 


Treatment Received 


For the most part the communities through which they pass ar 
too heavily burdened with the care of their own unemployed to be 
able to give these wanderers intelligent and effective aid. 

The local agency charged with service to transients will usually give |i" 


lodging for one night and two meals. Then he must move on. In the what 
centers the time limit is sometimes a little longer. But in the whole mass ©! 
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evidence assembled the universality of the policy of keeping these wanderers 
moving stands out conspicuously. Shelter facilities range all the way from a 
basement jail devoid of sanitary arrangements or from permission to sleep in the 
sandhouse on railroad property, where the warmed sand lends some degree of 
comfort on a frosty night, up to a well-regulated lodging house, with beds equipped 
with fresh linen, and with bathing re and a place to launder soiled 
clothing.’ In eities where conservation of resources is a primary consideration, 
the food given the transients has sunk to a dead level of monotony. Coffee, 
bread, beans, and an occasional vegetable stew constitute the menu at station 
after station. Occasionally persons with imagination and initiative have found 
ways to vary this diet at little increase in cost. Riding freights and hitch hiking 
are hard on clothes and shoes. Cities are now providing little help in this line to 
nonresidents. Medical care for those sick as a result of exposure or hardship is 
practically not to be had until the sufferer is in an obviously serious condition. 
Except in a very few of the larger cities no case work, even of the most rudimen- 
tary character, is attempted. In most places a simple form of registration, 
varying greatly from place to place, is all that is undertaken. 


The effect of such conditions upon boys, many of them accustomed 
to decent standards of living, needs no elaboration,and the survey 
does not labor the point. Instead, it points out briefly the lines 
along which improvement is needed. Community action, both 
preventive and protective, is called for. The first object of the pre- 
ventive program is to induce the boys to stay at home. Where work 
ean not be found, more adequate relief is one measure indicated; 
others are plans for keeping up the morale of energetic boys in their 
enforced idleness, such as diversifying and enlarging school curricula, 
instituting trade courses when possible, making all the school equip- 
ment for recreational and vocational training available for evening 
use by community groups, opening-gymnasiums, athletic fields, and 
parks to wider use, and establishing special projects suitable to local 
circumstances. The forestry camps of California are cited as examples 
of such projects. Along the lines of protective action, it is suggested 
that each community should plan for more careful treatment of the 
youthful transients who are stranded within their bounds. Pro- 
vision should be made for food and shelter of acceptable standards, 
for registration and interviewing, and for a training program for those 
who can not be sent home and who should not be passed on. Not all 
cities could afford to undertake such a program, but some might, and 
a of this kind would help to diminish the proportions of the 
problem. 
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Productivity and Earnings of Coal Miners in Great Britain 


N ITS issue for October, 1932, the Ministry of Labor Gazette gives 

some figures, recently published by the Mines Department 
Great Britain, relating to the coal-mining industry since the beginning 
of 1930. The proportion of the industry covered by the figures varie 
from 96 per cent to 97 per cent, and only the salable coal mined js 
included in the figures for the output. The earnings per man-shif 
do not include the value of allowances in kind made to the minen, 
but it is stated that the value of these allowances ranges from ().434 
to 4.20d.' per shift, except in Northumberland and Durham, in whic 
it was 1s. 0.41d. and 1s. 1.73d., respectively. For Great Britain as, 
whole the value of such allowances was 4.65d. per shift. 


OUTPUT, COST, AND PROCEEDS OF THE BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


[At par shilling = 24.3 cents, penny=2 cents; exchange mg October, 1932, was, shilling=17 cents, penny- 
1.4 cents 














AB 
Credit or Output | Earnings 
Quarter ending Tons of coal | debit bal- gree hy per man-| per man- 
ae mined ance per | on, loved shift shift ‘or 
ton pio} worked worked 
1930 8. d. | Cwts 3 6d 
ee a i, es acing metic tnlihal hae 64, 749, 447 +1 1.37 91i, 218 21. 94 9 32 
(EROS Sine Pay Se les Feil 55, 850, 573 —0O 1.94 886, 229 21. 32 9 33 
RS REE SI Sa ay es aan 54, 249, 688 —0 2.40 853, 477 21. 34 9 3.8 
Dh sagineees casas hah D heres. ern to alia ds ai 57, 061, 222 +0 6.20) 849, 344 21. 84 9 3.7 
1931 
EE BSE DS Boge iP Se ge a ge kage Oe 56, 723,277 | +0 9.04 838, 696 21. 78 9 24 
Een aE ieee tel Svs, Sa Mae eer ees 51, 595, 921 —0 1.34 818, 718 21. 44 9 21 
Mik pudertdee ne ade Uthigc=s dinks tac 49, 189, 334 —0 2.05 787, 749 21. 35 9 24 
ee Seg ee ee ee ee | 55, 190,862 | +0 7.06 799, 374 21. 86 9 22 
1932 
Aes GS Ore Ree = 53, 916, 267 | +0 6.46 800, 921 21. 98 9 22 
June 30___- eee Mr ete Bee, Pe 50, 090, 452 —0 1.91 781, 704 21. 78 9 19 




















Employment, Output, and Earnings in Indian Mines in 193] 


eee report of the chief inspector of mines in India for the calendar 
year 1931 gives the following figures as to the daily average 
number of persons employed: 


TABLE 1.—DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED IN INDIAN MINES, 1930 AND 1% 





























Men Women 
Place of employment 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
Underground - --..._----- Remy” Wecvern we wweere ts es 101, 649 98, 885 18, 684 
In open workings. - ...-..-- hee ob wasted eeee 50, 396 38, 833 21, 186 
eM ich cots <sancchate abcess +sngiansas geen 52, 709 45, 157 17, 043 
FR gk Sis bik ics aan oui ca aein alee ad 204, 754 182, 875 56, 913 





1 Penny at par=2 cents; exchange rate for October, 1932= 1.4 cents. 
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\s compared with 1930, the year 1931 showed a decrease in the 
aily average number of persons employed of 30,885, or 11.8 per 
nt. The average number of woman employees decreased by 15.8 
cent, while the number employed underground decreased by 9.9 
rcent. With the exception of 209 in the salt mines of the Punjab, 
| the women working underground were in coal mines, and by far 
e larger part were in the Provinces of Bihar and Orissa. —__ 

The output of coal per person employed underground and in open 
orkings showed considerable variation, being for British India, 183 
ns; for Bengal and Bihar, 187 tons; for Assam, 106 tons; for Baluchis- 
n, 76 tons; for the Central Provinces, 159 tons; and for the Punjab, 
() tons. 


The steady improvement in the average output of coal per person employed 
uring the last few years was not maintained. The average fell to a figure below 
1e average in the year 1927. The decline may be ascribed mainly to the 
ssened proportion of coal mined by coal-cutting machines. 


Daily Earnings 


Tre earnings differ considerably from field to field. For two of the 


nost important coal fields the daily earnings in December, 1931, were 
s follows: 


ABLE 2.—A VERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN TWO COAL FIELDS IN BRITISH INDIA IN 
DECEMBER, 1931 


‘onversions into United States currency on basis of par value of rupee=36.5 cents; anna=2.28 cents; and 
pice=0.57 cent. Average exchange rate of rupee for December, 1931=25.4 cents] 

















d Jharia coal field (Bihar | Raniganj coal field 
3 95 and Orissa) (Bengal) 
3. 
8 Class of worker and place of work “oe 
Indian cur- + we Indian cur- yr 
rency - : rency States 
. currency currency 
oa nderground: Rs. a. p.| Cents Rs. a. p.| Cents 
7 Supervisors, foremen, and mates----........-------- 1th & 47.9 ‘ae 40. 5 
ene ee suueanvsomeapen 0 u 6 28. 5 0 11 O 25.1 
1 Oe SE ECR, CE pe ee ener ree 0 ll 6 28. 5 0 9 6 23.9 
1 Rs cl 0 12 0 27.4 0 ll 6 28. 5 
“a Unskilled labor - 0 & 6 21.7 0 8 3 20.0 
— SES SCR ae ne So ae ean Sea 0 7 6 19. 4 0 6 6 37.2 
pen workings: 
Supervisors, foremen, and mates ---_-__-------------- 1 0 6 39. 9 0 15 3 35. 9 
931 Mi ee TP AEDT EER 0 12 0 27.4 079 21.1 
Loaders... ___. OSS i ae aa! ELE Fae 0 9 8 22.2 0 6 9 16. 5 
i AS ee ETERS GI TS cg on 0 lO 25. 1 0 8 0 18, 2 
dar ee 0 9 0 20.5 0 8 0 18.2 
POUR oe occ acbuvudecaecsaes 0 8 0 18. 2 0 50 114 
surface: 
Clerical and supervising staff_____....------------- 1 60 50. 2 a 42.2 
Ce ee bude dueebaswaad 0 ll 9 30. 2 0 10 9 27.9 
er io ac wabadaean 0 8 8 20. 0 079 21.1 
POU. hak a ies cate eee cdabacuwecn~cace- Soe 15.4 0 5 3 13. 1 
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PLANS ) 
Brid: 
since 

Developments in Old-Age Pension Movement in the Unitey 9/0 ! 

States, 1932! the } 

ager 

|, yeeamarse the past several months a number of development; mon 
have taken place affecting the old-age pension movement. age | 

In certain States the law requires that the matter of adoption of Mi men 
the old-age pension must come before the voters in a general o; Me men 
special election. Thus, in Minnesota a majority of all votes cast js JB rece 

necessary for adoption, and failure to vote on the question therefor 0 

counts as an adverse vote. In the recent election four counties i, 9 Stat 

that State (Crow Wing, Hubbard, Mower, and Polk) voted on the §& sho 
subject and adoption was obtained in the first named by a vote of HB met 

6,247 to 2,043. Failure in the other three counties was attributed i Jun 

by the American Association for Old Age Security to the fact that §& rep: 

many voters did not express themselves on the question and were dist 
therefore counted among the “nays.” stat 

Reports from West Virginia, where there is a similar requirenent, 9 the 
indicate that only Mingo County voted upon the question and in that 9% 193 
county the system was adopted. T 

In Missouri an amendment to the State constitution making pos. §& sett 
sible the enactment of an old-age pension law was submitted to , 9 pen 
referendum vote and was passed by a very large majority. of 

In Ohio, it is reported, a sufficient number of signatures has been me 
obtained for the initiation of an old-age pension bill and the petition 7 
was presented to the secretary of State of Ohio on December 5. res 

The table following shows, for five States, the latest available data §& 56 
regarding pensioners. In all of these States, the State bears puart of 
of the cost—one-third in Massachusetts, one-half in California and to 

New York, three-fourths in New Jersey, and all of the cost in Dela- § {is 

ware. From the pension viewpoint, California, Massachusetts, and fur 

New York are the three most important States, having on their rolls  W¢ 

at the end of 1931 nearly 90 per cent of all the persons in the United dr 

States receiving State old-age pensions. th 

NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND AVERAGE MONTHLY PENSIONS IN SPECIFIED me 
STATES i 
‘ 80) 
. Average 
State Period te — figures ‘ot en —— te 
month ah 
ger as 

Rh ct Shin dda idekien nines dpcnsaneecnane’ ai November 1, 1932____. 12, 062 $22. 42 

dl Bae cicrahb harem shen mncdieeohomnightobdartigid inane will November, 1932_-___- ; 1, 561 9, 86 

IO sis ote aden cennesaskoncs dobtenushiearss<wiheiinnll (ei ae 16, 802 (4) be 

elias nade Btn sok vos abeindd naekateaetomeke October, 1982____...._. 7, 254 15. 08 

RETESET SS SEE See Se RE ERI November, 1932... ____ 53, 856 23. 4 m 

— 2 
* No data. " 


1 Data are from Old Age Security Herald (New York), December, 1932, and January, 1933; and repor's 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from New York State and from 43 counties in West Virginia. 
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Revision in Benefit System of Structural-Iron Workers 
































WEEPING changes were made by the 1932 convention in the 
system of benefits provided by the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron Workers. The union has 
since 1903 been paying death benefits ranging from $100 to $400. 
In 1920 an old-age and disability benefit was adopted, payable at 
the rate of $25 per month (except that a pensioner whose earnings 
aggregated $60 or more per month received no pension for that 
month). ‘Twenty years’ membership and attainment of 60 years of 
age was required in order to receive the old-age pension and 15 years’ 
membership to receive the disability benefit; in the latter case the 
member also had to show that the disablement was due to injury 
received while in the course of his occupation. 

Old-age and disability pension.—Figures supplied to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics by the international union in 1927 
showed that in August, 1927, there were on the pension roll 331 
members; disbursements for pensions during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, amounted to $86,300. At the end of 1930, the union 
reported that the pensioners had increased to 595 and the yearly 
disbursement to $164,975. At that time the pension roll, 1t was 
stated, Was increasing at the rate of 10 persons per month. By 1932 
there were 772 persons receiving these benefits and the outlay for 
1931-32 had mounted to $206,275. 

The pensions were paid from a separate fund maintained by 
setting aside 15 per cent of the receipts from dues. In case the 
pension fund fell below $50,000, it was provided in the constitution 
of the organization that an assessment should be levied on each 
member. 

The contingency foreseen in the above provision materialized and 
resort was had to the assessment. In 1927 each member was assessed 
$6 to make up the necessary funds, and in addition the general funds 
of the union had to be called upon. The auditors’ report submitted 
to the 1932 convention of the union ' showed that at the end of the 
fiscal year 1927-28 the pension fund had borrowed from the general 
fund the sum of $9,107. During the next four years additional funds 
were needed and at the end of June, 1932, the pension fund was over- 
drawn to the amount of $502,993. 

It was shown that in the four years ending in 1932 the income of 
the pension fund had been cut practically in half, while the disburse- 
ments for pensions, on the other hand, had almost doubled. At that 
rate, it was emphasized, the union would soon be bankrupt unless 
some drastic reorganization in dues or benefits, or both, was made. 

Considerable attention was, accordingly, given to the pension sys- 

tem by the convention, with the result that the former system was 
abolished and a new one established, the main features of which are 
as follows: 
The age limit for the old-age pension is set at 65 years and the mem- 
bership requirement at 25 years. As beforé, there is no age require- 
ment in case of disability, but the membership requirement is set at 
20 years, instead of 15 as formerly. 





‘Given in Supplement to Bridgemen’s Magazine, October, 1932. 
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The funds are to be raised from dues of 50 cents per membe, per 
month. The amount of benefits per pensioner will depend on the 
amount of money in the fund in a given month, the fund being divide, 
equally among the members on the pension roll. Any member ab) 
to earn as much as $30 during the month receives no pension for tha; 
period. The plan further provides that when a beneficiary has jp. 
ceived a total of $1,000 in pension he is automatically stricken {ron 
the roll and his benefit ceases. 

Death benefit.—The same situation on a smaller scale was shown by 
the death benefit, due to the increasing number of the higher rates ¢/ 
benefit: payable for longer membership in the union. 

This fund was maintained in the same way as the pension find— 
by setting aside 15 per cent of receipts from dues, onl with the same 
provision regarding assessments. During the four years ending Jin 
30, 1932, the expenditures exceeded receipts by the amount of $111,787 
Assessments were levied in 1924 and again in 1927, but in spite of this 
at the end of 1931-32 the death beneft fund had a deficit of $43,065, 
It was felt that in view of the unemployment among the members i 
would be unwise to levy another assessment and the deficit was there. 
fore met from the general fund of the union. 

In view of this situation the 1932 convention revised the death. 
benefit system also. The monthly dues for this purpose are to be 
ae from 15 to 50 cents per month. The scale of benefits was 
also revised and will hereafter range from $100 payable after | year’s 
membership to $400 after 6 years’ membership. 


Old-Age and Death Benefits Paid 


Tue following table shows the old-age and death benefits paid by 
the international union since 1924-25. As this table shows, nearly a 
million and a half dollars have been paid for these two types of benefit 
during the past eight years. 


OLD-AGE AND DEATH BENEFITS PAID BY STRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS’ UNION, 
, 1924-25 TO 1931-32 























Amount disbursed in— 
Year “ 
| Old-age pen- 
| inns Death benefits 
| Ry 2 Pe ee eee SE Ts 5 a $64, 750 $51, 900 
GOR SS Fae ercey seeyenY PY Relea re 127, 900 51, 589 
WE Ri io4 och ails A Nbadudecoeebic. 86, 275 50, 600 
| EGE rns Pp RS PS SE 103, 500 §2, 175 
iil Et MI A Bh St li li ec 121, 925 65, 200 
EL as. bok apcananiddl coer chabose ih 145, 000 63, 500 
ESR Rea rarer Se Fe ae 169, 825 60, 200 
| RAS SPT Be tt Te 206, 275 55, 100 
| , vba ahaa yogis 1, 025, 450 450, 264 








Report of Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insurance’ 


O* THE basis of its findings through public hearings and individual 
studies of the problems arising out of unemployment, the Ohio 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance concludes, in the first part 
of its report recently issued, that unemployment insurance is feasible 





~_——— 


! Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Report, Part I: Conclusions and recommended bill, 
Columbus, 1932. 
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and that the State should not face the job insecurity of the future 
without. providing a compulsory unemployment-insurance system. 
In making this recommendation, the committee calls attention to the 
fact that corporations, railroads, insurance companies, and banks 
have been forced to seek relief from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and that in view of the failure of these organizations to 
provide against distress it is not to be expected that individual wage 
earners could have provided sufficient savings through their own 
efforts to meet their requirements in the present period of depression. 

The committee commends the activities that have led to charitable 
relief, but considers charity inadequate to meet the distress of able 
and willing workers who have become unemployed owing to general 
economic causes. It further states that charity could be more effi- 
ciently dispensed were the efforts in this direction concentrated in 
order to serve those who are unemployed because of physical, mental, 
and moral handicaps, this being the group for which charity is essen- 
tial. For those able normally to support themselves through their 
own labor, unemployment insurance is considered the best means of 
meeting the workers’ need, the insurance principle having been used 
successfully in meeting all kinds of industrial risks. Recommended 
features of such a system are that: (1) The system should be compul- 
sory for all industries; (2) all funds should be pooled, and the premiums 
should be graduated according to the unemployment rate in the 
respective industries after the plan has been in operation for three 
years; (3) employers and employees should both contribute, the origi- 
nal rate of the contribution to be 2 per cent of pay roll and 1 per cent 
of earnings, respectively; and (4) the benefit should amount to 50 per 
cent of normal weekly earnings of the insured, beginning after a 
waiting period of 3 weeks and payable for 16 weeks, the maximum 
benefit per week not to exceed $15. 

The committee is of the opinion that the expenditures, in times of 
depression, of unemployment-insurance funds accumulated during 
years of prosperity would make it possible to maintain greater sta- 
bility in the business world during periods when purchasing power is 
normally atalowebb. While it is recognized that compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance to cover all industries in all States would reduce 
the competitive disadvantage in interstate commerce that might 
arise should Ohio have such an insurance system and other States be 
free from the costs of unemployment insurance, the committee 
believes that the advantages of other social legislation have more than 
compensated for the costs and that the additional cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance would not prove burdensome. 


- 
— 





Final Report of British Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance 


[I December, 1930, the British Government appointed a royal 
4 commission to inquire into the workings of the unemployment 
insurance system and to make recommendations as to the means by 
which it could be rendered solvent and self-sustaining, and also as to 
what arrangements outside of the scheme should be made for the 
unemployed who are capable of work and available for it. In June, 
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1931, the commission presented a preliminary report, advising go, 
immediate changes (see Monthly Labor Review, August, 1931, }). 99) 
but reserving its recommendations as to the system as a whole {o, 
further consideration. The final report, published in Novembey 
1932, embodies its considered view of the plan, and also its ideas {o; 
the treatment of the unemployed who are outside insurance or why 
have exhausted their insurance rights. | 
The commission consisted of Judge Holman Gregory, chairmay. = 
Councillor W. Asbury, Prof. Henry Clay, Dr. H. J. W. Hetheringto,, i arm 
Mr. E.C. P. Lascelles, Mrs. C.D. Rackham, and Mr. H.M. Trouncer J] 
Councillor Asbury and Mrs. Rackham, the Labor members, submitte on 
a minority report, based on the principle that a worker has a right t) Be. h 
work or maintenance, and that the machinery of an insurance plan js me 
therefore unnecessary. Apparently recognizing, however, that this P 
principle is not likely to be accepted at present as a working basis 
they made various recommendations and suggestions for the better IB the 
working of the recommendations made by the other five, so that the JB du 
majority report, signed by these five, may be taken as representing in’ 


in a general way the attitude of the whole body. ae 


been 


* 


Necessity for Unemployment Insurance Recognized 


In THE hearings held by the commission on the whole subject, the 
only suggestion for doing away with unemployment insurance came 
from representatives of the trades-union council, who held that as 
the worker has a right to maintenance if he can not find work the 
machinery of an insurance scheme is irrelevant and superfluous, 
Apart from this group, representatives of employers’ organizations, 
local authorities, and the members of the commission themselves 
alike considered insurance the best method of meeting the needs of 
workers unemployed for periods of short duration. Unemployment 
of this kind, the commission points out, constitutes the larger part of 
the present difficulty. 

* * * The experience of the year 1930 was that out of approximately 
12,000,000 insured workers about 5,000,000 made claims for benefit in the course 
of the year, and of these over 3,500,000 satisfied the 30-contributions condition 
and were qualified for benefit when they made their claims. An insurance 
scheme which can cover such a large proportion of workers, even in a time of 


exceptional unemployment, is in our view fully justified as a practical measure for 
the relief of ordinary unemployment of limited duration. 


* * * * * * * 


* %* * An insurance scheme has an invaluable part to play in making pro- 
vision for unemployment. It can provide a first line of defense over a large part 
of the field of employment for the great majority of the unemployed * * *. 
Insurance should remain, even after the reforms required to make the scheme 
solvent, the most important provision for unemployment and the most effective 
protection of the wage earner’s standard of life during unemployment. 

After full deliberation we recommend that, in the interests of the worker and 
in the wider interests of the community, the principle of contributory insurance 
should be retained. 


Two Kinds of Unemployment Distinguished 


IN ANALYZING postwar unemployment, the commission finds that 
for the most part it has been of a temporary nature, but that for a 
small proportion of the population it has been Jong-continued, 0! 
even permanent. 
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Unemployment is like a pool fed by a stream of labor continuously discharged 
from industry on the cessation of jobs, and drained by a stream of labor absorbed 
by industry. In the worst period since 1920, there have never been as many as 
95 per cent of the insured workers in the pool at once, but over 60 per cent have 
been in it at some time or other. 


* * * * + . * 

* * * More or less continuous unemployment is confined to a very small 
section of the insured population which can not include more than about 100,000 
men and 3,000 women. This group represents the maximum size of the “‘standing 
army” of the unemployed. 

It is largely the situation of this comparatively small group, the 
commission holds, which has led to the alteration in the insurance 
scheme, making it the agency for relief unrelated to contributions 


E paid. 


* * * Throughout the currency of the unemployment insurance scheme the 
only alternative form of assistance for able-bodied unemployed workers has been 
the poor law, which imposes upon local authorities the cost of relieving distress 
due to unemployment. Unemployment has been so unevenly distributed that, 
in areas Which were severely hit by the decline of local industries, the burden upon 
local authorities would have been intolerable if all unemployed workers who had 
exhausted their title to insurance benefit had been relieved out of local funds, 
unaided by the exchequer. 


Provision for unemployment of this kind must be made outside 
of an insurance scheme, the commission felt, and since the character 
of any insurance scheme must be affected by such provision, its 
scope is considered first. 


Unemployment Assistance 


To provipk for the able-bodied unemployed who have exhausted 
their insurance rights, or who do not come within the scope of the 
insurance plan, the commission proposes a new service. As long as a 
worker is unemployed involuntarily and is willing to accept training, 
instruction, or occupation, he should be entitled to assistance in the 
form of cash payments, administered by a committee of the local 
authority. The amount of relief should be less than the level of 
prevailing wages, and a means test should be applied. The cost of 
this assistance should be divided between the local authorities and 
the general Government. As a beginning, it is suggested that the 
local authorities of each area should meet the cost of their own un- 
employment up to the extent of a rate of 4d. in the £,' and that the 


Treasury should make up whatever is required above this amount. 


New Commission to Supervise Scheme 


THE commission recommend the creation of a new commission to 
Keep watch over both the insurance scheme and the assistance pro- 
vided outside it, to watch with special care its financial aspects, and 
to recommend changes whenever needed. It should make an annual 
report on finances and should be consulted before any orders are 
issued affecting the whole scheme. 





' At par, £=$4.87, shilling=24.3 cents, penny = 2,03 cents; exchange rate October, 1932, £ = $3.40, 
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Changes in Insurance Plan 


THE commission recommends the continuance of the uneinploy. in ( 
ment insurance scheme on the same general lines as at present, cop, £9, 
tinuing to exclude agriculture and domestic service from its scope, }y mis 
making some minor changes in regard to other exempted classes. [), am: 
age of entry into insurance should be made to correspond with, th fro 
school-leaving age, which at present would mean lowering it from |» for 
to 14 years. The principle of relating the benefit period to th fro 


period of insurable employment over a recent period should }p 
restored, and a new formula is proposed, varying the benefit perio, 
from a minimum of 13 to a maximum of 39 weeks within the benefit 
year. The present waiting period should be retained, a few changes 
are suggested in the dependents for whom benefits should-be allowed, 
the conditions for receiving such benefit are more closely defined, and 
the present provisions for dealing with “anomalies” are retained. 
(See Monthly Labor Review, December, 1931, p.72.) In determining 
benefits, earnings made by a claimant while in the main unemployed 
should be taken into account, if they exceed a specified minimum. 
The present rates of contribution from employer, employee, and the 
Government should remain unchanged, but the benefit rates should 
be somewhat reduced, the following scale being recommended: 


sta 


RECOMMENDED WEEKLY RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 





Age | Males | Females 





Shillings | Shillings 
15 13 

















0) EP ae ee oe eae ‘ 
gg RE ARE REPRE Ee Ea SS ONE ee 12 10 
SF tO: .+:- ennigtic’, 6 doe ui oe ee aoe aa 6 { 
BO ities odes bccabte . i alia til 5 | 5 
ae ( 
If the recommendation as to lowering the age of entry into insurance 


should be adopted, then the benefit for juveniles under 16 should be 
3s. (73 cents) a week. 

The only change recommended in dependents’ benefit is raising the 
rate for the first dependent child from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week. 


Finances of Unemployment Insurance Schemes 


THE present debt of the unemployment insurance scheme is 
£115,000,000, the larger part of which has been incurred in the past 
two years. The commission recommends transferring the debt to a 
separate fund, with provisions for its amortization in 65 years by an 
annual perseres of £4,500,000, of which two-thirds should be borne 
by the Treasury and one-third by the unemployment insurance fund. 

The cost of administration is at present £7,000,000 per annum, of 
which £4,000,000 may properly be charged to the insurance scheme, 
the rest being for the employment exchanges. Since these would 
have to be kept up, regardless of the insurance scheme, it is recom- 
mended that the cost of administration be divided equally between 
the two, making the charge to the insurance scheme £3,500,000. 

If no changes were made in the scheme, the expenditures [or 
1933-34, on an estimated live register of 3,000,000 unemployed, 
would be £68,500,000, of which £59,000,000 would go for benefits, 
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+ ¢4,000,000 for administration, and £5,500,000 for interest on the 
debt. The income would be £59,100,000, consisting of £19,700,000 


ye in contributions from each of the three parties, leaving a deficit of 
Ie £9,400,000 to be made up by the Treasury. If, however, the com- 
ut mission’s recommendations were adopted, there would be savings 


he amounting to £1,000,000 from the change in benefit rates, £4,000,000 
he from the change in benefit period, £2,500,000 from the earnings test 
if for workers employed for part of the unemployed week, and £50,000 








Me from changes in the classes of dependents. The account would then 

ie stand as follows: 

i Expenditures: 

it Benefits, less savings noted above______..-..------------- £51, 700, 000 

x Additional benefit for first dependent child____________-_-- 340, 000 

l Cost of administration -__-—_--_---- Let NS ASP ae 3, 500, 000 

Comtzmaesm SO amnortise debt... 5... .-...-....--.-.-- 1, 500, 000 

( 

" Ne ee ee ohh a bcametemel 57, 040, 000 

Receipts: Contributions at present rates_________- Seana Seta: 59, 100, 000 

{ Excess of receipts over expenditure_-_-_-__-._.---------- 2, 060, 000 

| ‘ : . 
The above statement makes no allowance for either contributions 

p See 

or benefits for juveniles under 16. If the commission’s recommenda- 


tions as to them are accepted, it is estimated that when the scheme 
is in full operation the balance of income over expenditure will be 
£700,000 per annum, on an average. 


Cost of Unemployment Assistance 


Avr PRESENT the Treasury is bearing the full cost of the so-called 
‘transitional payments,” which, under the commission’s recommenda- 
tions, would fall upon the unemployment-assistance plan. The 
change in the benefit period proposed would increase the number 
applying for this form of relief, and other factors would affect the 
general situation, so that it is impossible to forecast with certainty 
what its cost would be. The present cost of transitional payments, 
including administration, is £55,500,000. Taking this as a basis, the 
commission thinks it safe to estimate that for the year 1933-34, with 
a live register of 3,000,000 unemployed, the cost of the unemployment 
assistance might be £58,000,000. 


Comparative Cost of Present and Proposed Systems 


Tue following statement offers a comparison between the liability 
of the Treasury under existing arrangements and its liability under 
the proposals of the commission for the financial year 1933-34 with 
a live register of 3,000,000: 


Under existing arrangements: 
Ordinary contribution to unemployment fund_-_------------ £19, 700, 000 
Pa 5% he he th cada e mange <n oe 9, 400, 000 
Cost of transitional payments, including administration 
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Under proposed arrangements: 








: ange anny 
Ordinary contribution to unemployment fund________-_---- £19, 700, 000 cent 
Contribution for juveniles aged 14 to 16 years___________-- 470, 000 sand 
Contribution to debt account. ___-.-_..-..--.------------ 3, 000, 009 ext 
Increased liability for administration —--_........_----_--- 500, 000 amo} 
Contribution to unemployment assistance_____-......--.-- 58, 000, 000 jnco 

a xce 

EI ‘ns onde 5 ns chee Sal eal ead ane velin Aidadiniie Se cian eee xtreme in 81, 670, 000 . 3 

Psp? . ie Bi 

The commission calls attention to the fact that this is purely ap pens 
estimate, which developments of the coming year may render inac- such 


curate. In that case, however, it would be possible for the super. 
visory commission, whose creation it has advised, to see what was 
happening and to suggest suitable adjustments at once. In other 


words, the scheme would have a potential flexibility which at present 
it lacks. 


{inu' 
amo 
to h 


Training 


THE commission hold that the provision of occupation for unem- 
ployed workers is of much importance, and that this may well take 
the form of training. It reviews and commends the training schemes 
hitherto supported by the Ministry of Labor, but feels that there 
is need for a more extended and comprehensive system, in which 
the Central Government, the local authorities, and voluntary associa- 
tions should each take a part. Allotments for cultivation by the 
unemployed are specially recommended as a means of furnishing 
occupation and interest, at the same time giving a substantial addition 
to the family’s means of support. Training schemes must be varied 
according to age and sex and to the circumstances of the particular 
locality. Warning is given that effective supervision must be pro- 
vided, and that this will be expensive, but that it will prove an 
economy in the long run. 


————— 0-9-0 


Old-Age Pension Legislation in the Irish Free State 


N SEPTEMBER 30, 1932, a new act came into force in the Irish 

Free State, making changes in the noncontributory old-age- 
pension system, which, it is estimated, will increase the annual cost of 
the system by between £300,000 ' and £400,000. The November 14, 
1932, issue of Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) gives the 
principal features of the scheme as amended. 

An old-age pension is payable to every person aged 70 or over who 
has lived within the territory of the Irish Free State for a total period 
of 30 years, of which not less than 6 years if he is a citizen and not less 
than 16 years if he is not must have been subsequent to his reaching 
the age of 50. The whole cost of the pension is borne by the State. 
The rate varies according to the claimant’s means. In estimating 
this, furniture and personal effects are omitted from the calculation, 
and so are free board and lodging, should this be provided. No 
account is taken of the first £25 of the capital value of property, o! 
the first £15 12s. 6d of annual income from any source, nor of sick 
benefits paid by a friendly society or trade-union during six months 
of the year. The next £375 of the capital value of property is 
deemed to yield annual income at the rate of 5 per cent, while the 





1 Pound at par=$4.87; exchange rate for October, 1932= $3.40, 
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annual income from all property in excess of £400 is taken as 10 per 
cent of the capital value. If the annual income, thus calculated, 
exceeds £39 5s, no pension is allowed, but for incomes below that 
amount a pension is granted varying from 1s. a week if the annual 
income is £36 12s. 6d and under £39 5s. to 10s a week if it does not 
exceed £15 12s. 6d. 


Blind persons are entitled to pensions calculated in the same way as old-age 
pensions. They become payable at the age of 30 to persons whose blindness is 
such that they can not perform any work for which eyesight is essential or con- 
tinue their ordinary occupations. In reckoning the means of a blind person, the 


amount which he might reasonably be expected to earn in any occupation open 
to him is taken into consideration. 











CHILD LABOR 





Report of English Committees on Juvenile Employment 


HE British Ministry of Labor has recently issued a report op 
the work during 1931 of the local committees for juvenile employ. 
ment and a summary of its main points is given in the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London) for November, 1932. , 
The lowered birth rate due to the war has for some time affected 
the number of juveniles seeking employment, and in 1931 its effect 
was felt for the first time among those aged 16 to 18, the age of entry 
into employment insurance. 


There were 80,000 fewer juveniles available for work in 1931 than in 1930. 
The number of insured juveniles also showed a decline, for the first time since 
1928; it stood at 1,010,000 for the whole of Great Britain. 

Employment was better among girls than among boys, and the disparity jn- 
creased during the year. The report suggests that this disparity is likely to 
continue as girls replace boys, especially in the lighter manufacturing industries, 
and in clerical and commercial work. Unemployment increased among boys 
throughout the year, and among girls during the early part of the year. |t 
continued to be most severe among the senior age groups, not least among boys 
and girls from the secondary schools. All parts of the country were affected, but 
juvenile unemployment was less pronounced in London and the south than in 
the industrial north andin Wales. Taking the country as a whole, the percentage 
of insured juveniles unemployed remained much lower than among adults: The 
average for the year was 7.6 per cent in 1931, as compared with 5.7 per cent in 
1930; but these percentages compared with 22.7 per cent in 1931 and 16.8 per 
cent in 1930 for insured adults unemployed. 


An important part of the work of the committees is giving advice 
as to choice of occupation and supervising the boy or girl after place- 
ment, and this has been carried on as usual during the year. The 
total number of vacancies filled was 306,821, the number by boys 
being 155,486 and by girls, 151,335. This total was nearly 170 per 
cent greater than in 1922, and only 3 per cent less than in 1929, the 
peak year. Short-time working among juveniles decreased during 
the year, but nonprogressive occupations were still so prevalent as 
to cause serious concern. Transference from distressed areas was 
carried on as usual. 


From the beginning of the transference scheme in 1928 up to December 26, 
1931, 6,643 boys and 5,688 girls had been transferred from the distressed areas to 
the more prosperous districts. The boys went into a great variety of occupations, 
the girls nearly all into domestic service. The numbers so transferred in 1°31 
were: Boys, 868; girls, 1,986. This shows a further decline in the case of boys, 
but a slight increase in the case of girls. About 46 per cent of the boys and girls 
transferred up to the end of 1931 came from Wales, and about. 39 per cent from 
the northeastern division. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States, 1931 


CCORDING to the report of the United States Bureau of Mines 
on coke-oven accidents during the calendar year 1931, the coking 
industry has been materially affected by the general business depres- 
sion. The number of workers employed was 20 per cent smaller in 
1931 than in 1930, the number of days of labor performed was reduced 
by practically the same proportion, and the production of coke was 
about 30 per cent less. 

Improvement was, however, made in accident prevention. The 
death rate per thousand 300-day workers dropped from 1.22 in 1930 
to 0.50 in 1931, a reduction of 59 per cent, and the injury rate per 
thousand 300-day workers dropped from 44.56 in 1930 to 29.40 in 
1931, a decrease of 34 per cent, both reaching a lower point than in 
any previous year. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of Mines that the 9 deaths, 2 per- 
manent total disabilities, 33 permanent partial disabilities, and 499 
temporary disabilities reported in 1931 represent a loss of 98,887 days, 
or an average time loss of 182 days. 

The following table shows the number of employees, days worked, 
fatalities, and lost-time nonfatal injuries, by States, for 1931.' 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES, AND 


LOST-TIME NONFATAL INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
STATES, 1931 























Men employed 
Aver- 

. Days of labor | ,. 98° .| Fatali-| NoP- 

State | Equivalent! performed | “YS f| ties | . fatal 
Actual in 300-day opera- injuries 

number sadam tion 

A labama OE , 8)  ere WER LAS oes é 825 997 298, 949 362 2 37 
oe pe SOS: a pee 1, 378 1, 677 502, 970 | oa 32 
BRE c Sco des baron cabcaseness 1, 043 1, 267 380, 695 3 eee 8 
MN kU hE deine ddionmasoccd 1, 010 1, 229 368, 650 ___ 5 aoe 24 
Minnesota - OGL IGA Eg ET aS ee 251 306 91, 615 3 Sai 3 
mendes dE SEGA er et 1, 847 2, 247 673, 947 365 3 100 
Ohio. Ce a 1, 507 1,772 531, 537 _ | eae 17 
*tunsyivanis ages SS A ee ck 3, 890 4, 268 1, 280, 375 329 2 98 
Lene nee Ee ee 126 140 42,175 | ee 4 
Virginia. ent heterih ane dhnets 212 101 30, 338 | 5 
Wale Ve ei isdccdon 690 787 236, 046 342 1 11 
TOO Un hg ee eee 2, 785 3, 372 1, 011, 626 363 1 195 
. | we A See ey ee 15, 564 18, 163 5, 448, 923 350 i) 534 























' For yearly totals, 1916 to 1930, see Monthly Labor Review for June, 1932. 
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Industrial Injuries in Massachusetts in 1931 


“Lai annual report of the Department of Labor and Industrie, 
of Massachusetts for the year ended November 30, 193). con. 
tains a report of the division of industrial safety, in which is given , 
review of a survey of injuries resulting from employment in indust 
establishments and building operations. 

Among the injuries investigated by the division, 1,022, classed 


rial 


general accidents, occurred in the following classes of establishments. 
A en Ee ae 222 | Chemical-_-.--_-._-_--- Dida 94 
on te Re age Oh aes mtioke Seaphyd OP | Mn ao no cous ne oes — 99 
TGS Fane es 87 | Clay, glass, and stone products m7 
WOMMNIOM, 605054 SLUT Ue 83 | Radio and musical instruments 14 
Shoe manufacturing--___-__.__- 82 | Celluloid products__________- 12 
RES: 27 Ea a Se rib ails teens ooui -- 19 
Gas and electric. ______..._.-- I che nccinemenien «~~ 19 
Manufacturing food products_ -— 42 | Transportation____________. 1] 
RRs fi de Oi eae F 36 | Athletic goods_____________ 4 4 
Woodworking----_-_-_-___---- 29 | Coal and wood_-____._.______ 5 
Tanneries--___- Jjubindadas dha 26 | Miscellaneous. .........._-_-- 76 
Garment making --_-_--_-_- epee 25 





The principal occupations in which the injuries were sustained are: 
Molders, welders, machine operators, grinders, and lathe workers jy 
foundries; speeder tenders, cutters, spreaders, and vulcanizers in the 
rubber trade; back tenders, calender operators, stampers, cutters. 
and folders in the paper trade; cutters, stitchers, fitters, skivers, an( 
dinkers in shoe factories; beam-house workers, shavers, and embossers 
in tanneries; ironers, feeders, and mangle operators in laundries: say 
operators, carpenters, cutters, and jointers in woodworking; press 
operators, tool stampers, and rollers in metal trades; pressmen, cutters, 
and stereotypers in printing and publishing; and weavers, winders. 
card operators, speeder tenders, pickers, warpers, and loom fixers 
in textile mills. 

Of these injuries, 719 were due to contact with machinery, 139 to 
other conditions about the factory, and 10 to slippery floors. Death 
resulted in 93 cases, of which 36 were due to fractures or breaks, 14 
to crushing, 8 to burns and scalds, 7 to electric shocks, 7 to lacerations, 
6 to abrasions, bruises, and contusions, 4 to amputations, 4 to explo- 
sions, 4 to sprains and strains, 2 to internal injuries, and 1 to concus- 
sion of the brain. 

Investigation was also made of 99 eye injuries, occurring in the 
following industries: Foundry, 24; shoe and leather, 16; textile, 10; 
garage, 8; woodworking, 5; chemical, construction, electric and 
electrical, and metal trades, 4 each; granite, 2; mercantile, rubber, 
and paper, 1 each; and all others, 15. Causes of the eye injuries 
are given as: Irritation from acid fumes, chips flying from metal and 
emery wheels, irritation from glare of torches, punctures by wires 
and needles, and burns from acids and caustic solutions. 

A total of 169 injuries occurring on buildings in the course of «lter- 
ation or erection were investigated, These included 28 resulting in 
death, and are classified by employment, as follows: Building con- 
struction, 103; painting, 40; roofing, 15; alterations and repairing, 6: 
and all others, 5. The causes of the building-trade accidents are 
listed as follows: Lost balance, 59; staging collapsed, 21; struck by 
falling objects, 13; broken ladders, 11; broken gutters, 10; faulty 
scaffolds, 9; explosions, 7; struck by hoisting derrick, 7; falls through 
openings, 5; contact with live wires, 2; and all others, 25. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Laws Regulating Hours of Labor of Motor-Bus Drivers 


AWS limiting the hours of labor of men are applicable mostly to 
those employees engaged on public works, dangerous or un- 
healthful employments, and in the business of transportation.’ 

The State can not in general regulate the laws of labor of men, 
except in the interest of the life, health, safety, and morals of its 
citizenry. The constitutionality of the laws limiting the hours of 
labor of men on public works and in hazardous employments has been 
upheld by the courts. In limiting the hours of labor of employees 
engaged in transportation, the element of public safety is primarily 
involved. Since the length of the working-time hours has a direct 
hearing on the efficiency of an employee, a State may enact legislation 
for the protection of life and property, by restricting the hours of work 
of employees engaged in the transportation of passengers and property. 

Twelve States? have enacted laws limiting the hours of labor of 
men engaged in transportation by motor. In addition to thé enact- 
ment of statutory laws, some 20 States*® have, through a public utility 
commission or other regulatory agency, issued rules or orders limiting 
the hours of work of such employees. In most cases the law or 
regulation prohibits the employment of a bus or other motor-vehicle 
operator for more than a certain number of consecutive hours, or if 
the hours of labor are not continuous, then a limitation is placed on 
a maximum spread of hours. An exception is usually provided for 
emergency cases, in which life or property may be in imminent danger. 

In North Carolina the corporation commission has made no special 
rule, but the commission has prevailed upon the employers generally 
to limit the hours of labor of bus drivers to a maximum of 8 consecutive 
hours or to 16 hours in any 24-hour period. This practice is regulated 
to a great extent by the distance of the runs on the several operating 
divisions. 

Many of the laws and regulations define motor transportation as 
the business of carrying and transporting passengers or property in 
any motor-propelled vehicle for hire. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has received many requests from 
State officials for copies of laws restricting the hours of labor of motor- 
bus or truck drivers. This type of legislation has received consider- 
able attention during the past two years, and indications are that more 
interest will be shown in the years immediately ahead. For this 
reason the complete text of the laws or regulations governing the 
hours of labor of motor-bus, etc., drivers has been here reproduced. 

The table following shows the maximum hours of labor (continuous 
and noncontinuous) permitted for drivers and the number of hours 
of rest required before an operator may resume his duties. It shows 
also the regulatory agency in each State which has a law or regulation 
limiting the hours of labor of motor-bus, etc., drivers, and whether 
it is limited to the transportation of persons or property or both. 








' For a general review of legislation regulating the hours of labor of male workers, see p. 1. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New York, and Texas. é 

‘California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 100 
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HOURS OF LABOR OF MOTOR-BUS, ETC., OPERATORS RESTRICTED BY 


























REGULATION AW OR 
——— 
Maximum hours of Hours 
labor com ; 
ore | Regulation covers trans- ’ » 
State fever sain portation of— Regulatory agency 
Contin- Noncon- ing 
uous tinuous | duties 
Alabama... _-- ORR ee Gis 3...... 8 | Passengers and property| Public Service Com inissjo, 
Arizona________ Ps Beso ces kL ee tle lent «lla 5 le Corporation Commission | 
Arkansas -.---- TES. BEST Ee Segarra aera Railroad Com missivn, 
California-_-.._| 10 in 24._._| 15 in 24._..|...... |.____ | 1? Ses: Do. 
Colorado______ .  weti seer “t BRIE " “SECA GRE LEER, Public Utilities Com misgip, 
. F io SS) See: eee OA oi cesiccccs Do. 4 
lumbia. 
Florida_-__..._- LRP  SSERE AR A | 8 | Passengers and property_| Railroad Commission. 
SEAR 5 ESE AS Seg Sees gS Ash Public Service Cor missioy 
SS on eetenes a” | SE ee ee et are ee Lapa Se Public Utilities Commission 
Indiana _-._-_-- | Se lt Pe Sea BRT eS eae Public Service Com mission 
BP sasieksti ne 5 ES heel: Pe cits conkditthens Board of Railroad Commis. 
sioners. 
ae i) > ee, | te Sears Passengers and property_| Public Service Commission 
Kentucky -_-_-_- | Wesetie 16 in 24 4__ Ff hg FE ae 6 tees 2% Commission of Motor Trans. 
portation. 
Massachusetts_| 10 in 16.:..|...........-]._..____ Passengers. ...........-.- se ~ape ad of Public Util. 
ties. 
Michigan-.-__- 10in 18 5__] 14im 246__]|._____ Passengers and property_| Public Utilities Com mission, 
balers, 14 in 24... te \Property ee Do. 
Mississippi-_--__| 12 in 24.___| 16in 24.__.|._..____ Passengers and property.| Railroad Commission. 
Missouri _ ----_ tg TR Sah OF FE Gr Ws Mo dadddbsok abalone Public Service Commission 
Montana-_-_-__ _) Si erat | ee PO a eras Board of Railroad Commis. 
sioners. 
Nebraska_____- ee 16 in 24.___ iO hs Os iGlbdsb ais cn died, Railway Commission 
New York____- a «ween Ry bata Public Service Commission 
North Dakota_} 10 in 24.__.|..........__ "oe ¥ GPE iobéctiodkaeds Board of Railroad Commis 
sioners. 
Oklahoma-.__-_- _” RCA Ss al. A LP. wr Atl R AS SIS Se” Corporation Commission 
Oregon ______- See cL) Se eee eS aE ee eee ey Public Utilities Com mission, 
Rhode Island_-| 10 in 16.___|.....-..-.--]..-.-.-- Passengers. .......-.-.-- Do. -* 
— Coase 130i 06 ese 8 | Passengers and property.) Railroad Commission. 
ina. 
Tennessee. ____ Temes: Oe Ss go occecben Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission. 
, | CS a 14in 24____ Vy ETDS Railroad Commission. 
Virginia. -_____-  RERERY Tey 59.254 750 10 | Passengers and property.| State Corporation (ommis 
sion. 
Washington. __| 10 in 24._..|.........__- 9 seeks debts SEE USS Department of Public Works, 
Wisconsin ____- ee ae 12 in 24____ { my \___do 455 VEER ape PI Public Service Commission. 
Wyoming--___- at, PRM LSS 5, Sean PS, SPR Do. 








! Period not less than 4 consecutive hours off duty during 12-hour period not counted as part of 12-hour 


period. 
2 Rest period of 1 hour required. 
yd apeabedatrmaeg) ov sages ‘. ; 
4 10 hours consecutive off duty after a 16-hour period on duty. Period off duty must be at least 3 hours 
to break continuity of service. 
5 Drivers of public and private carriers. 
6 Limited to actual dri of 10 hours. 
? Truck drivers. 
8 Continuous dri b 
*® Noncontinuous driving. 
10 4 days off duty in month. 
11 Provision does not apply to local buses. 
12 Also limited to 55 hours in any 7 consecutive days. 
18 Also limited to 63 hours in any 7-day period. 


ALABAMA 
Acts or 1931 (Act No. 273, Pp. 303) 


Section 15. It shall be unlawful for any motor transportation company, ts 
officers, or agents, subject to this act, to require or permit any driver to be or 
remain on duty for a longer period than 8 consecutive hours, or where the service 
is not continuous, to be on duty more than 8 hours in a spread of 12 hours. \\ hen 
one driver is relieved, he shall not be permitted or required to again go on (ut) 
until he has had 8 hours off duty, except: (a) The second trip can be competed 
with an aggregate of not to exceed 8 hours on duty for both trips, and (1) the 
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<econd trip ean be completed within 12 hours of the time he first went on duty for 
the first trip. These limits shall not be exceeded except in cases of accident or 
unforeseen emergency a driver may remain on duty not to exceed 10 hours in a 
spread of 14 hours, or for such time as will enable him to complete his regular run. 


ARIZONA 
First SpreciaL Session 1931 (CHaprer 6) 


Section 1. Any person operating as driver, or requiring or permitting another 
to operate a motor vehicle as driver or for the transportation of passengers or 
property for hire, when such operator has been on duty in any capacity for a longer 
period than 12 hours in any 24-hour period except in case of emergency where life 
or property is in imminent danger, but in any event in excess of 15 hours, whether 
or not such tour of duty be wholly within this State or partly within this State 
and partly without, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


ARKANSAS 


CasTLe’s ANN. Supp. to Statutes, 1931 


Section 7077a. It shall be unlawful for any company, companies, firms, 
corporation or corporations, officer or officers of courts or individuals owning or 
operating, leasing or subleasing any line or lines using vehicles propelled by any 
form of energy on the highways of Arkansas for the purpose of transporting 
passengers, freight, mail, express, or any commodity, to keep their drivers on 
duty more than 12 consecutive hours, and at the expiration of 12 hours’ duty said 
driver must have at least 8 hours’ rest. 


CALIFORNIA 
RAILROAD COMMISSION ORDER 86 


17. No transportation company owning, controlling, operating, or managing 
any motor vehicle used in the transportation of persons or property as a common 
carrier for compensation shall cause or allow, except in an absolute emergency, 
any driver or operator of any motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for 
more than 10 consecutive hours in any 24-bour period; Provided, That where 
time between schedules or runs is sufficient to permit of relaxation or relief from 
duty, the 10 working hours may be spread over a total of 15 hours in any one 
24-hour period; And, provided, further, That in urban service (as defined in these 
rules) when said driver at the end of said 10 hours is at some point other than a 
regularly established relief point, the time required for return to relief point 
provided it does not exceed one hour, shall not be included in the 10-hour period. 


COLORADO 


Pusuic Uriniries CoMMISSION RULE 29 


* * * No motor vehicle carrier shall cause or allow any driver or operator 
to work as such for more than a maximum of 10 driving hours in any 24-hour 
period and such driver or operator shall have at least 8 consecutive hours’ rest 
in each 24-hour period. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pusuiic UTILities COMMISSION ORDER 1032 


* * * (3) That no employee engaged in operating a motor bus snall be 
required or permitted to be continuously so employed for a period longer than 
12 hours, and that the working periods shall be so arranged that each and every 
such employee shall be given an opportunity to have not less than 8 consecutive 
hours of rest in each 24-hour period. 
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FLORIDA 
Acts or 1931 (CHaptTErR 14764) 


Section 19. In the interest of safety and for the protection of the publie, it 
shall be unlawful for any auto-transportation company subject to the Provisions 
of this act to require or permit any driver or chauffeur operating a motor vehjc, 
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hi 
under the provisions of this act to be or remain continuously on duty for a ee: such 
period than 12 consecutive hours, and whenever any such driver or chauffeur of sha 3 
such auto-transportation company shall have been continuously on duty for 19 at 
hours he shall be relieved and not required or permitted again to go on duty untij P oo 
he has had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty; Provided, That in case of emer. yt 
gency over which such auto-transportation company has no control, such drive; par 
or chauffeur may be permitted to complete his run or tour of duty; And provide; “9 
That a period of not less than 4 consecutive hours off duty during any 12-hoy; 
period shall not be counted as a part of any such 12-hour period. 
GEORGIA SE 
u 
Acts or 1931 (Act No. 243, p. 199) me 
Section 25. It shall be unlawful for any motor common carrier, its officers oy ws 
agents, subject to this act to require or permit any driver to be or remain oy rei 
duty for a longer period than 10 consecutive hours; and whenever any such aris 
driver shall have been continuously on duty for 10 hours, he shall be relieved a 
and not required or permitted to go on duty until he has had at least 10 consecy- a 
tive hours off duty, except that in cases of unforeseen emergency a driver may any 
remain on duty not in excess of 12 hours or for such time as will enable him to nd 
complete his regular run. , 


IDAHO 


Pusiic UTiniries CoMMIssION RULE 33 


No [earrier owning or operating any] motor-propelled vehicle, as defined herein, 
shall cause or allow any driver or operator of such motor vehicle to work as a 
driver or operator for more than 8 consecutive driving hours, nor more than 1( 
hours in any 24-hour period, except when otherwise authorized by the commission, 


INDIANA 


PuBLic SERVICE CoMMISSION RULE 43 


It shall be sufficient cause for the revocation by the commission of any certificate 
of public convénience and necessity issued by it, authorizing the operation of 
motor vehicles by any common carrier upon the public highways of the State, if 
the holder of such certificate shall require or permit the driver of any motor vehicle 
operated under such certificate to remain on duty as such driver, more than 9 
hours in any period of 24, or more than 6 consecutive hours, without a period of 
rest of not less than 1 hour, except in cases in which the emergencies of au 
accident may require such service for longer periods. 


IOWA 
Cope or 1931 


Szction 5079-d8. No person shall operate a commercial motor vehicle for hire 
for more than a period of 16 hours out of any period of 24 hours upon the public 
highways of this State. 

nc. 5079-d9. No person, firm, partnership, association or corporation shall 
require or permit any employee or person to drive or operate any commercial 
motor vehicle upon the public highways of this State for a period in excess of 16 
hours out of any period of 24 hours. 
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KANSAS 
Pusuic SeERvVIcE CoMMISSION RULE 35 


* * * (g) No transportation company or individual owning, controlling, 
operating, Or managing any motor vehicle used in the transportation of persons 
and/or property as a public motor carrier, contract carrier or private carrier of 
such property and/or persons as defined in chapter 236, Laws of Kansas, 1931, 
shall cause or allow any driver or operator of any such motor vehicle to drive or 
operate the same for more than 12 continuous hours in any 24-hour period; 
Provided, That such driver or operator of such motor vehicle may drive or 
operate the same for a period not exceeding 14 hours per day when such driver or 
operator has a regular rest period of 2 hours or more during such period of driving 
or operation. 


KENTUCKY 
Acts or 1932 (ArticLe 4, CHapTerR 104) 


Section 7. It shall be unlawful for any common carrier, or contract carrier, to 
require or permit any driver or chauffeur operating a motor vehicle for hire 
under the provisions of this act to be or remain continuously on duty for a longer 
period than 12 hours, and when such driver or chauffeur has been continuously on 
duty for 12 hours, he shall have at least 8 consecutive hours off duty and it shall 
be unlawful for any common carrier, or contract carrier, to require or permit any 
driver or chauffeur operating a motor vehicle for hire under the provisions of this 
act to be or remain on duty for a longer period than 16 hours in the aggregate in 
any 24-hour period, he shall have at least 10 consecutive hours off duty. 

The periods of release from duty herein required shall be given at such place 
and under such circumstances that rest and relaxation from the strain of the 
duties of the employment may be obtained. No period off duty shall be deemed 
to break the continuity of service unless it be for at least 3 consecutive hours and 
given at a place and under such circumstances that rest and relaxation from the 
strain of the duties of the employment may be obtained. In case of an unfore- 
seen emergency not resulting from the negligence of the carrier, its agents, ser- 
vants or employees, the driver or chauffeur may complete his run or tour of 
duty, if such run or tour of duty, but for the delay caused by such emergency, 
could reasonably have been completed without a violation of this section. The 


commission may require such reports as it may deem necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this section. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF PusLic UTiLities RULE 12 


No owner of a motor bus shall cause or allow any driver to work for more than 
10 hours in any period of 16 consecutive hours, except in cases of emergency. 


MICHIGAN 
Acts or 1931 (Act No. 129, p. 197) 


Section 1. It shall be unlawful for the owner of any truck or trucking concern 
to require or permit the driver of any truck to be or remain on driving duty for a 
longer period than 14 consecutive hours, and, whenever any such driver shall have 
been continuously on driving duty for 14 hours he shall be relieved and not 
required or permitted again to go on driving duty until he has had at least 10 
consecutive hours off duty; and no such driver who has been on duty 14 hours in 
the aggregate in any 24-hour period shall be required or permitted to continue 


po again go on driving duty without having had at least 8 consecutive hours 
off duty. 


Pusuic Utiuiries ComMMISsION RULE 16 


30 * * * (d). No transportation company or individual owning, control- 
ling, operating, or managing any motor vehicle used in the transportation of 
persons or property shall cause or allow any driver or operator of such motor 
vehicle to work as driver or operator for more than a maximum of 10 hours in 
any 18-hour period of continuous driving and not more than 14 hours out of any 
24-hour period when driver or operator has regular rest periods so that his actual 
driving or operation does not exceed 10 hours. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Acts oF 1932 (CHAPTER 332) 


opera 
excep 
Section 7. It shall be unlawful for any person, or for the owner or lessee of , howe 
motor bus or truck to require any employee to operate same continuously rhe 
more than 12 hours out of each 24 hours on any State highway without relie; Or 
rest, or for any person to operate, or any owner or lessee to require an er), 


if lo AQ 
to operate a truck or bus more than 16 hours out of 24 without relief or res "7 


No 

MISSOURI be re 

servi 

Pustic Service Commission Rue 57 such 

° ° servi 

No operator of a motor vehicle shall cause or allow any driver to work as Such pon 
for more than 10 hours in any period of 20 consecutive hours except in cases of 
emergency, and each driver shall be permitted to have at least 4 days off dit, 


each month. 
MONTANA 


BoarRpD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS RULE 25 


of si 


No motor carrier owning, controlling, operating, or managing any motor driv 


vehicle used in the transportation of persons or property, shall cause or alloy 
any driver or operator of such motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for 
more than a maximum of 10 driving hours in any 24-hour period, and such driver 
or operator shall have at least 8 consecutive hours rest in each 24-hour period. 


NEBRASKA 


Acts oF 1931 (CHapTerR 102) any 


Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any motor carrier of passengers and/or 
freight for hire, its officers or agents, to require or permit any driver of a }us or 
truck operated by them, or either of them, to remain on duty for a longer period 
than 12 consecutive hours, and whenever any such driver of such motor carrier 
shall have been continuously on duty for 12 hours, he shall be relieved and not 
be permitted or required to again go on duty without having had at least & con- 
secutive hours of rest off duty, and no such driver who has been on duty 16 hours 


10 
in the aggregate in any 24-hour period shall be required or permitted to continue lee 
or again go on duty without having had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty. of 

Sec. 2. * * * Provided, The provisions of the preceding section shall not dt 
apply in any case of casualty or unavoidable accident or the act of God; nor where 
the delay was the result of a cause not known to the motor carrier, or its officers 


and agents in charge of such bus or truck drivers at the time said drivers, or any 
of them, left a terminal, and which could not have been foreseen. 


NEW YORK 
Acts or 1932 (CHaprer 471) 


Section 167. When any person shall have driven a motor truck or motor hus 
10 hours, including time for meals, he shall not drive any motor truck or bus again 
without having had at least 8 hours off duty. The term “motor truck” as used 
in this section, shall be deemed to mean and include a motor vehicle equipped or 
used for the transportation of goods, wares, and merchandise, commonly known as 
an auto truck or light delivery car. The term “‘motor bus” as used in this 
section, shall be deemed to mean and include an omnibus held and used for the 
transportation of passengers for hire. Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not exceeding $50 
or by imprisonment not exceeding 6 months, or both. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to the operation of a motor truck or motor bus while !cing 
operated exclusively in a city or incorporated village. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Boarp oF RarLRoapD COMMISSIONERS RULE 33 


No auto-transportation company owning, controlling, operating, or managing 
any motor vehicle used in the transportation of persons or property, shall cause 
or allow any driver or operator of such motor vehicle to work as a driver oT 
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operator for more than a maximum of 10 driving hours in any 24-hour period, 
except in emergency, and such driver or operator shall have at least 8 consecutive 
ore’ rest in each 24-hour period. 


hours res 
OKLAHOMA 
CORPORATION COMMISSION RULE 40 


No chauffeur or driver of any motor vehicle operated as a motor carrier shal] 
be required or permitted to be or remain on duty after 14 hours continuous 
cervice, until he shall have had relief from duty for a period of 10 hours, unless 
such longer service be required by extreme emergency, and report of the excessive 
service shall be made to the commission within 48 hours after passing of such 
emergency and termination of such excessive period of service. 


OREGON 
PusLic Utitrries CoMMIssion RuLE 36 


No motor earrier, as defined herein, shall cause or allow any driver or operator 
of such motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for more than 8 consecutive 
driving hours, nor more than 10 hours in any 24-hour period. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PusLic UrTi.tities CoMmission RvuLE 12 


* * * No driver shall work or be permitted to work more than 10 hours in 
any period of 16 consecutive hours, except in cases of emergency. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
RAILROAD CoMMISSION RULE 59 


No motor-vehicle carrier controlling, operating or managing any motor vehicle 
used in the transportation of persons or property shall allow any driver or operator 
of such motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for more than a maximum of 
10 driving hours in any 24-hour period, and such driver or operator shall have at 
least 8 consecutive hours’ rest in every 24-hour period, and owners and operators 
of all intercity motor bus lines shall in no instance allow drivers in their employ to 
drive buses in their charge for more than 55 hours in any 7 consecutive days. 


TENNESSEE 
RAILROAD AND Pusuic UTILities Commission RULE 58 


No motor-vebicle passenger carrier shal] cause or allow any driver or operator 
of any motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for more than a maximum 
of 11 driving hours in any 24-hour period, or 63 driving hours in any 7-day period, 
and such driver or operator shall have at least 8 consecutive hours’ rest in every 
24-hour period. 

TEXAS 


Acts oF 1931 (CHAPTER 277) 


SecTION 6cc. No motor carrier operating in whole or in part in this State under a 
certificate or permit issued by the Railroad Commission of Texas, or any officer or 
agent of such motor carrier, shall require or knowingly permit any truck driver 
or his helper to drive or operate a truck for a period longer than 14 consecutive 
hours; aha whenever such driver or helper shall have been continuously on such duty 
for 14 hours, he shall be relieved and shall not be required or knowingly permitted to 
again go on duty until he has had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty; and no such 
driver or helper who has been on such duty 14 hours in the aggregate in any 24- 
hour period, shall be required or knowingly permitted to continue or again go 
on duty without having had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty; and venue for 
prosecution under this section shall lie in the county of the residence of the defend- 
ant; Provided, That in cases of emergency caused by the act of God, the foregoing 
restrictions as to hours shall not apply. 
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VIRGINIA 


StaTE CORPORATION COMMISSION RULE 46 
































No motor-vehicle carrier controlling, operating, or managing any motor vehic 
used in the transportation of persons or property shall cause or allow any river 
or operator of such motor vehicle to work as a driver or operator for more thay ; ‘ 
maximum of 8 actual driving hours without such driver or operator having had at fore! 


€ 


least 10 consecutive hours’ off-duty rest in every 24-hour period. isu! 
WASHINGTON ~ 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorkKs RULE 69 


No auto-transportation company owning, controlling, operating, or managing em} 
any motor vehicle used in the transportation of persons or property shall case oral 
or allow any driver or operator of such motor vehicle to work as a driver or opera. sug’ 
tor for more than a maximum of 10 driving hours in any 24-hour period, and such 
driver or operator shall have at least 8 consecutive hours’ rest in each 24-how, a 


period. F 
WISCONSIN tlol 
Pustic Service Commission OrpDER R-—-3460 


25. (1) No common carrier or hauling company, its officers or agents, shal] : 
permit any employee operating a bus or truck to be on duty more than 12 cop- Ri 
secutive hours, and whenever any such employee shall have been continuously on 
duty for 12 hours he shall be relieved and not permitted again to go on duty until 
he has had at least 10 consecutive hours off duty, and no such employee who has 
been on duty 12 hours in the aggregate in any 24-hour period shall be permitted to 
continue or again go on duty without having had at least 8 consecutive hours off ; 
duty. a 

(2) The provisions of this rule shall not apply ia case of casualty or unavoidable 
accident or the act of God; nor where a delay was the result of a cause not known 
to the carrier or hauling company or its officers or agents in charge of an employee 
at the time he left the terminal and which could not have been foreseen; nor to 
the crews of wrecking or relief buses or trucks. 


WYOMING 
PusBLic SerRvicE Commission Rute 14 


(a) No motor-vehicle carrier, holder of a certificate or permit shall cause or 
allow any driver of a motor vehizle to work as such for more than 10 driving hours 
in any 24-hour period and such driver shall have at least 8 consecutive hours’ rest in 
each 24-hour period. 





Prisoner Injured While Serving Term Held not ‘‘Employee’’ 
Within Compensation Act 


FE hare injured while working in a county jail under a 
sentence of three months for failure to pay a fine of $125 1s 
not an “employee” within the meaning of the Massachusetts work- 
men’s compensation act. (Greene’s Case, 182 N. E. 857.) 

The petition for compensation was filed by Thomas F. Greene 
against the Charles Street jail and Suffolk County, Mass. Greene 
had been “‘sentenced to the Charles Street jail for three months to 
work out a fine of $125’; and while there he was directed to assist 
in cleaning the jail. While performing this work he fell into some 
boiling water and received severe burns. He remained in the hospital 
during the balance of his term—80 days. 

The claim was dismissed by the industrial accident board and the 
superior court, Suffolk County, affirmed the decision. From this 
decree Greene appealed the case to the Supreme Judicial Court of 
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\assachusetts. The only question involved was whether Greene 
was an “employee”’ at the time he was injured. The term is defined 
py the compensation act to include “every person in the service of 
another under any contract of hire, express or implied, oral or written, 
except masters of and seamen on vessels engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and except one whose employment is not in the 
sual course of the trade, business, profession, or occupation of his 
employer * * *.” _ af 

The court was of the opinion that the fact that a person confined 
in jail was compelled to perform labor “did not constitute him an 
employee of the county ‘under any contract of hire, express or implied, 
oral or written.’’”? The term ‘‘contract of hire’? was considered as 
suggesting a “voluntary relation between the parties” and not one 
applicable to a prisoner. 2 

The decree of the lower court dismissing the claim for compensa- 
tion was therefore affirmed. 


et tact tne 





Right of Widow to Compensation Held not Restored by Annul- 
ment of Second Marriage 


HE Superior Court of Pennsylvania has held that the right to 
compensation payments ends upon the remarriage of the widow 
and is not restored unless the marriage is declared a nullity from the 
beginning by a court having proper jurisdiction and upon the ground 
that the requirements for a valid marriage were not satisfied. (Dodds 
y. Pittsburgh, M. & B. Rys. Co., 162 Atl. 486.) 

On September 5, 1926, an employee of the Pittsburgh, M. & B. 
Rys. Co. was killed by accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment within the State of Pennsylvania. Compensation was 
paid under the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation act to his 
widow, Dillie Dodds, for herself and their adopted daughter. 

Payments were made regularly until August 2, 1928, when it was 
discovered that on June 14, 1928, the widow had married Benjamin 
Oldmixon at Tia Juana, Mexico. The marriage in Mexico complied 
with all the requirements of a valid marriage under the Mexican law. 
The couple went to Los Angeles, Calif., where they lived together 
until October 1, 1928, at which time Dillie Dodds brought suit under 
a California statute to have the marriage annulled. The ground for 
annulment was fraud, which was a statutory ground for annulment 
in California, but was not a ground in Mexico, where the marriage 
was performed. On March 29, 1929, the California court, having 
both parties before it, decreed, after a hearing, that the marriage be 
annulied and set aside. 

On July 2, 1929, the Pittsburgh, M. & B. Rys. Co. petitioned 
the workmen’s compensation board of Pennsylvania that the agree- 
ment to pay compensation be terminated because of the marriage of 
Dillie Dodds to Ojdmixon. 

The referee dismissed the petition after a hearing at which both 
parties were represented and his decision was sustained by the entire 
board and affirmed by the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County. Appeal was taken by the railway company to the Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court. 
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The two questions involved upon appeal were: (1) Was the widoy 
Mexican marriage a ‘‘remarriage”’ under the Pennsylvania workiey, 
compensation act; and (2) under the “full faith and credit”’ clause 
of the Federal Constitution is the California decree binding on th, 
Pennsylvania courts, as of March 29, 1929, when the decree wag 
rendered or as of the 1928 date of the marriage in Mexico? 

The attention of the court was turned first to the validity of the 
Mexican marriage. As the marriage was in full compliance with th, 
Mexican laws the general rule would be that the marriage was a yalid 
marriage there and elsewhere. The court foliowed the general rule 
as stated in Stull’s Estate (183 Pa. 625) that “a marriage which js 
valid by the law of the place where it is solemnized is valid every. 
where.” ) 

As the Mexican marriage was valid when the marriage was con. 
tracted, the next question presented was the effect of the California 
decree. The court said that between the parties there couid he no 
question as to their personal status, for the court decree would be 
binding as between themselves, but so far as the decree must be 
given full faith and credit by other States an entirely different prin. 
ciple controls. The distinction was made between a divorce and 
an annulment, and the court referred to the case of Millar v. Millar 
(167 Pac. 394) in which the California Supreme Court said: 


Strictly speaking the word ‘‘divorce’”’ means a dissolution of the bonds of 
matrimony, based upon the theory of a valid marriage, for some cause arising 
after the marriage, while an annulment proceeding is maintained upon the theory 
that, for some cause existing at the time of marriage, no valid marriage ever 
existed. 

The main question involved in this case, therefore, seemed to be 
whether the courts of California had the power to declare the marriage 
null and void from the beginning or whether their decree was effective 
only from the time it was rendered. As the annulment must be based 
upon some ground existing at the time the marriage contract was 
entered into by the parties, and as the fraud used as ground for the 
annulment in California was not such a ground in Mexico, the court 
was of the opinion that “the California court had no jurisdiction, 
power, or capacity to annul the Mexican marriage ab initio [from the 
beginning] by virtue of the California statute.’”’ As the California 
court was erroneously applying the law of the State of California 
rather than the law of Mexico in decreeing an annulment, the court 
followed the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Supreme 
Council, R. A., v. Green (237 U.S. 531) and held that such an error 
resulted in a denial of the operation of the “‘full faith and credit” 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

This view is supported by the Restatement of the Law of Conilict 
of Laws, 1930, by the American Law Institute, in which it is provided 
in section 122 that ‘‘a State can exercise through its courts jurisdiction 
to nullify a marriage from its beginning only in so far as the marriage 
in respect to the requirement for its validity which it is claimed were 
not satisfied, was governed by its law.” 

Therefore the Pennsylvania courts would not be bound to give the 
decree of the California court full faith and credit, and were free to 
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hold that the marriage was dissolved on March 29, 1929, the date of 
the California decree. The court therefore held that— 


Dillie Dodds did remarry, and therefore her right to weekly compensation 
from appellant ended on June 14, 1928, under section 307, clause 7 of the work- 
men’s compensation act of Pennsylvania [cases cited] and thereafter she became 
entitled 7 ng such payment as the workmen’s compensation law of Pennsyl- 
‘ania provides for. 

\ Without questioning the validity of the California decree in its application to 
the parties involved in that case, we are satisfied it did not have the effect to 
restore to her the rights under the compensation agreement which she had lost 
by her remarriage. 


The decision of the lower court dismissing the petition was therefore 
reversed. 
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Recharging of Batteries Used in Railroad Signaling Held Part of 
Interstate Commerce 


HARLES E. STEWARD, an employee of the Oregon Short Line 
C Railroad Co., died as the result of alleged injuries sustained in 
the course of his employment. His widow and children petitioned 
the Industrial Commission of Utah for an award of compensation 
under the workmen’s compensation act of that State. The employer, 
the railroad company, denied liability upon the ground that the em- 
ployee at the time of his alleged injury was engaged in interstate 
commerce and hence the industrial commission was without jurisdic- 
tion to make an award. ‘The commission found the employee was 
engaged in interstate commerce and therefore denied compensation. 
The case was carried to the Supreme Court of Utah for review. 
(Steward v. Industrial Commission of Utah, 15 Pac. (2d) 335.) 

It appeared that the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. is engaged in 
both interstate and intrastate commerce in Utah and Idaho. Along 
its railroad it uses certain signals known as block signals, which are 
operated by means of an electric current supplied by storage batteries. 
It was Steward’s duty to gather up these batteries, recharge them, 
and replace them in their position along the track between Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Oxford, Idaho. He performed this work in the 
following manner: 
On each Monday the employee went out on the railroad line with the battery 
car and took a certain number of charged batteries. He placed these in position 
in the various block signals and took up a similar number of used batteries for 
the purpose of recharging them. ‘These used batteries he took to the shop in 
Salt Lake City where, during the balance of the week, he would recharge the 
batteries. On each Saturday he would load the charged batteries in the battery 
car and on the Monday following would go out on the road with the charged bat- 


teries and exchange them for used batteries in the various block signals and return 
with the used batteries and recharge them as before. 


The cause of Steward’s death was pneumonia and it was alleged 
that his illness was ‘“‘caused or contributed to by the irritating fumes 
given off by the batteries in process of charging.’ This question, 
however, was not before the court, as the sole question involved was 
the question of jurisdiction of the commission, which was based upon 
the employment of the deceased. 5 

In determining whether the employee was engaged in interstate 
commerce, the court applied the test adopted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in cases under the Federal employers’ liability 
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act. The test is stated to be “that if at the time of injury |e Was 
engaged in interstate commerce or the work was directly related ;, 
such commerce or so closely connected with it as to be a part o/ 
interstate commerce” he is engaged in interstate commerce and sy}, 
ject to the Federal act. Cases were cited in which the Supreme Coy); 
held that ‘‘an employee is employed in interstate commerce who) 
making repairs, working upon, or keeping in usable condition ingstpy. 
mentalities used in interstate commerce.” 

However, it was contended that the batteries were withdrawn {yy 
interstate commerce when taken to the shop, and that the employe 
while working in the shop recharging the batteries was not engage 
in interstate commerce. The plaintiff contended that “the recharo. 
ing of the batteries bears analogy to the repairs on an engine with. 
drawn from service and placed in a repair shop,” in which cases courts 
have held that the engine loses its interstate character. 

Mr. Justice Folland, speaking for the court reviewed many cases 0) 
this subject and concluded by saying: 

Applying the rule stated in the Davis case and in the Oglesby, Kuchen meister. 
and Peters cases, it would seem the facts before us bring the case within the 
margin of cases so closely related to interstate commerce as to be a part of jt. 
The batteries were withdrawn for a definite period, for a definite purpose, ay 
with a definite intent to be replaced in actual interstate service as soon as charged 
They were not withdrawn generally or for an indefinite period, nor was the pur- 
pose of their repair and future use left in doubt. They were taken from acta) 
use as part of an interstate system of signaling to be recharged, returned as soo) 
as charged, and connected with and made a part of an interstate block-signaling 
system. ‘They were not withdrawn at all from interstate commerce. The whole 
movement by which they were taken out of the block-signaling system, recharged. 
and returned, was one continuing transaction. It is illogical to draw a line and 
say the employee was engaged in interstate commerce on Monday, but not 
engaged in such commerce the remainder of the week. His entire service had 
to do with instrumentalities of interstate commerce, the task of conditioning the 
batteries being so closely related to such commerce as to be a part of it. 


The order of the Industrial Commission of Utah denying compensi- 
tion was therefore affirmed. 
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Period of Waiting Time Required Under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws 


OST workmen’s compensation laws require a minimum dura- 
tion of disability as a condition mire: “ee? to the payment of 
compensation benefits. ‘The interval during which no compensation 
is paid is technically termed the ‘‘waiting period”’ or ‘‘waiting time.” 
The object of this requirement is to prevent malingering among 
employees, 1. e., to eliminate the cases of those who may be exaggerat- 
ing the gravity of their injury, or feigning inability to work. This 
does not, however, apply to the furnishing of medicine and hospital 
benefits, which accrue immediately upon the happening of the injury. 
The State of Oregon requires no waiting time, and hence compensation 
begins on the day of the accident. In South Dakota a general pro- 
vision requires a waiting period of 10 days; there is, however, a qualify- 
ing provision which provides for the payment of compensation from 
the date of injury upon certification by the employer’s physician that 
an employee has been incapacitated from earning full wages. It is 
said that, in practice, the latter provision prevails by reason of an 
administrative construction of apparent conflicting provisions. 
The majority of the States set a period of one week or less, during 
which no compensation is payable unless the injury continues for a 
longer prescribed period, in which case compensation is usually paid 
from the date of the accident. Two States (Alabama and Iowa) and 
the Territory of Hawaii require a waiting period of two weeks. There 
is no doubt that a hardship is entailed upon an injured employee when 
he is required to wait two weeks before the right of compensation 
even accrues. On the other hand, abolition of the waiting period 
would increase the cost of insurance and open the way to malingering. 
Authorities on the subject of workmen’s compensation are agreed 
that some period of time should elapse prior to the payment of com- 
pensation, but are of the opinion that this period should be a week 
or less. 
In response to numerous requests for information as to the waiting 
period under the workmen’s compensation laws in the various States, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has prepared the following table. 
This table shows the date of the enactment of the original act con- 
taining the waiting-period provision, the length of this period in each 
State, and (in those States having such provision) the number of 
weeks of disability required to make the.compensation retroactive to 
the date of injury. Similar information is also given regarding the 
amendments which have been made in the waiting-period provisions. 
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WAITING PERIOD REQUIRED BY EACH STATE AND TERM REQUIRED Fi 
































PAYMENT! + FULL 
Original act Amendments 
State Compensation Com ton 
retroactive to retroactive t, 
Year} Waiting period date of injury | Year | Waiting period date netvet 
if disability if disability 
lasts— lasts— ° 
pe pe ene 1920 | 2 weeks______- Ometiea... 54. lect ds ks eicbiee 
[eRe ges | i, SaaS anaes 8 weeks___- 1923 | 1 week___- & weel 
Pp SESS 1912 j_.... ae Ae, 2 weeks__-_- 1925 |...-.- eos +~<-) 2 weel 
0 ee BOGS ba ~ a0 _ Soares Notretroactive.| 1917 |. a Not ret ive 
Colorado_.-- - aes 35 0 ree wee do_- 1919 | 10 ‘days_- , ) 
Connecticut__.._._---- 2084 7 Swede. ......4<- 38. | eee 1915 |_.... do___- Di 

1919 | 1 week____- .-| 4 week 
ap ae Spee 1.5.28 ENS EFS. Sica ee 1919 | 2 weeks__- D 

1931 | 1 week______- Do. 
District of Columbia__| 1928 | 1 week__________- 7 weeks___- SG). ste 6 ea 
J ESE See ta 1921 | 2 weeks___......-. 4 weeks_____-- 1922 | 1 week____- Not retroactive 
a == a. 1.4. ‘ Notretroactive.| 1917 | 2 weeks_- 2 week ; 
ND. oe ht. cnn oeeee 1918 | 1 week________- My Tei ftoee, & FB a eeep (3), 
Iilinois.._-------- ..-.-| 1912 | 1 week; none in j____- eae 1919 | 1 week; none | 4 weeks. 

permanent total in permanent 
cases. total cases. 

1929 aes | WieBigay 30 day 
ac cnakneenendeos 1915 | 2 weeks___- a 1917 | 1 week_ Not retroactive, 
ES eae, 2 ae Oe 1914 | 2 weeks; none in TE Maes sii 1917 | 2 weeks___- (4), 

permanent par- 

tial cases. 
SESS. 1912 | 2 weeks_-_-_------ a. a ee 1917 | 1 week__-- Not retroactive, 
| Tees t..:..68..... $e G - 1918 |____- a Do. 
Louisiana..........--- _ JS Sa “eee oe eae eee 1918 |. NE. es 6 week 
) ie eS RS _ » a See a mage Re ut parted 1919 | 10 days____- Not retroactive, 

1921 | 1 week__ D 

Diorsies.......-<5.208 1914 | 2 weeks: 1 week in |_____do_____-.- 1920 | 3 days.__----- Di 
permanent total 
cases. 

Massachusetts _--..--- 1912 | 2 weeks. __..----- — wees Ul, eee Do. 

1923 | 7 days....----- D 

 - a “Se 4 week 
| MEE gg ER RSS, : 8 weeks_______| 1919 } 1 week___- 6 weeks.’ 
pasmmenete........i+.-- 1913 ji... . to Ra oe es Notretroactive_| 1917 ee Not retroactive. 

1921 —: ex 4 weeks. 
EERE RSRESER aD | 1926 | 3 days......---- SS. SEE) RS 
(Se 1915% 2 weeks_._.....--- Not retroactive_| 1921 | 2 weeks 6 week 

1929 | 1 week 1° 3 week 
Nebraska_-.__.....--_- 1913 j..... MO. ss cet 8 weeks____ 1917 | 1 week________} 6 week: 
eB costs Sse RL i wid ale aioe cs ons eae 1915 |.___.do__ 2 week 

, 1919 |_____do 1 week 
New Hampshire-_-_-__- * ae ei Notretroactive.| 1923 |_____do_- Do. 
NOw Jeteey .......---- We ho SUNG ee cae Salons SA Bie 8 1919 | 10 days__- Not retroactive, 

1923 j_.._- do_- 7 week 

1925 | 7 days____- Do 
New Mexico.-._.._.-_- 1917 | 3 weeks. .._..._... ee wis see 1919 | 2 weeks___- Not retroac 

tive. 

1921 | 10 days__-_- Do 

1929 | 7 days__.._____| Do 
; RSE 191412) 2 weeks_________- er wie 1917 | 2 weeks...____| 7 weeks 

1924 | 1 week______. Do. 
North Carolina---____- 1920 | 1 week...........- 4 weeks. <....-1. ois. EET aN 
North Dakota_-_.._.___| 1919 |____- Me ee te CE oe, a SEF Re ELL 















1 Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and — Carolina have no workmen’s compensation law. 

? Retroactive to date of injury, in case of partial disability; in case of total disability lasting 2 weeks 0" 
more, compensation is retroactive only to the eighth day after the injury. 

3 pe cwey 4 period reduced by 4 days if disability lasts 4 weeks, and by 1 additional day for each day of 
disability be or 4 weeks. 

4 If disability extends beyond thirty-fifth aap tema for fifth week is increased by two-thirds of 4 


week’s compensation; if beyond forty-second oo for sixth week is increased by two-thirds 


of a week’s compensation; if beyond forty-ninth , compensation for seventh week is increased |)y two- 
thirds Se eos thereafter o: 


ly t partial disabilities, eet 
apply to permanent compe on for w ns on day of injury. 

$1914 act declared unconstitutional. 

6 1931 amendment provided no waiting time in compensation for death. 

7 Or if death woe Ay from the injury 

8 Amendment of 1916 limited this > rovision to temporary total or temporary partial disability. 

§ 1909 act declared enasnatinntiens. 

10 Unless dependents reside outside of United States, when it is 2 weeks. 

11 Unless dependents reside outside of United States, when it is 6 weeks. 

12 1910 act declared unconstitutional. 
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TING PERLOD REQUIRED BY EACH STATE AND TERM REQUIRED FOR FULL 
wAriL PAYMENT—Continued 




















= —=— 
Original act Amendments 
4 Compensation Compensation 
" State retroactive to ae retroactive to 
ad Year| Waiting period date of injury | Year| Waiting period} date of injury 
if disability if disability 
lasts— lasts— 
ee oe | ee, Ra | ee ere 
Ohio--- tive 
Oklahoma....--------- Bens BS Well... ~~ -05 5-45-52 4 ye eae eS 1919 | 1 week.._..-.- 3 weeks. 
‘ 1923 | 5 days......---| Not retroac- 
c active. 
QregoN...-..----c-as5= Oe ee Se, Se ey ae Tee eee Se ee 
pennsylvania. ..--.--- 1916 | 2 weeks........-.-- “— retroac- | 1919 | 10 days___.-_-_- Do, 
r tive. 
1927 | 7 days.--.----- Do. 
Philippine Islands----- NE 0 BIS 5 en nssecemert-cbensquccoenses 1927 | 14 days_....---| (%). 
= Puerto Rico....------- gg SES ee 1925 | 7 days......---| Not retroac- 
. tive. 
| i eee 7 days.13 
Rhode Island. ..------ 1012 | 2: weeks..........- Not retroac- | 1917 | 2 weeks__-_---- 4 weeks. 
tive. 
1921 | 1 week.___---- Do. 
South Dakota_...----- |; ss cs cps cel, eo okie 1919 | 10 days_..__.-- 6 weeks.'4 
Tennessee.---- aimahialatte ng oe ees. 06d ee )lLhU6G EL eee 6 weeks. 
Pars .....dsaaaeenwees 1913 | 1 week.._......-.-| Not  retroac- | 1927 |_---- eae 4 weeks. 
tive. 
th... cadets gg. eee LS PSS: ER RR 3090 1 3 days.......... Not retroac- 
- tive. 
7 1917 | 1 week_____-_- De 
Vernont..isc.cccpcud 1915 | 2 weeks. .....---- Pe) RS: B* 1917 | 1 week____-_--- Do, 
mn Visginis....:.iecsenwors ES ae 2 ees 1920 | 10 days_.__---- 6 weeks. 
j 1080 | 7 days.....-..- Do. 
Washington.......---- ek) Bree a i cistscthind 1917 | 1 week.....--- 30 days. 
1923 | 3 days...__---- Not retroac- 
tive. 
West Virginia.....---- PE Wc ancecesenel ee TT ae ee ee A 
tive. 
Wincott nc cdeodan «sik eee | Opposes! | 15 | i} week........ 3 weeks. 
1931 | 3 days___.___-.| 10 days.15 
i Wyomittl...c.iesscsod tenet 10 Gaye... 6nicc- Not retroac- | 1917 | 10 days__.__-_-- 30 days. 
, tive. 
1921 | 1 week.._____- 3 weeks. — 
United States: 
Federal employ- | 1916 | 3 days_....-------- aa Uae Oe eee 
ees’ act. 
Longshoremen’s | 1927 | 1 week_.__-_.----- i “Se Se Se 
and harbor 
workers’ act. 
































? Retroactive to date of injury in case of partial disability; in case of total disability lasting 2 weeks or 
more, compensation is retroactive only to the eighth day after the injury. 

13 Except for temporary disability, in which case compensation is not retroactive. 
‘4 No waiting period if employee is treated by employer’s physician. 
_'6 Section 102.43 of Wisconsin act conflicts with provisions of section 102.45 of act, but commission con- 
siders that former section governs. 


Report of Industrial Commission of South Dakota 


TS fifteenth annual report of the Industrial Commission of 
South Dakota, covering the year ended June 30, 1932, shows 
that 4,935 industrial injuries were reported during the year, or 16 
per cent fewer than for the previous year. Eighteen of the injuries 
were fatal, as against 16 in 1930-31, with 9 of them results of auto- 
mobile or truck accidents. Five other deaths were caused by falls of 
persons. . 

The majority of the injured workers were between 21 and 41 years 
of age, 1,626 in the group over 21 and under 31, and 1,324 in the 
group over 31 and under 41, while 4,578 were males and 357 (about 
7 per cent of the total) were females. 


151520°—33——9 
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The following table shows the number of injuries 
tion, under the special classification used by the e 
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and the average weekly wages of the injured workers. 


NUMBER OF INJURIES REPORTED IN SOUTH DAKOTA AND AVERAGE 
WAGES, BY OCCUPATION, 1931-32 











Num- | Average 
Occupation berof | weekly 
injuries} wages 

SNORE Sareea ay 41 $31. 00 
EEL 17 26. 35 
eth al el Di ese 8 45.75 
Bridge-construction workers__- 18 34. 00 
et ie Es alee 70 29. 85 
Clerks and bookkeepers- -_ ___- 213 19. 00 
Creamery workers__...__..____ 105 29. 90 
te Red 106 34. 25 
Construction workers__________- 197 28. 10 
Cooks and chefs_._..._________ 68 22. 25 
See Wee... 20 28. 00 
 ( eee ) 20. 00 
ie al Cre SS 33 12. 00 
I bls thacamient acdreis 52 30. 00 
"SR ee 167 25. 00 
cS Seater ES ert SR 34 21.00 
peal ENTE oS Tcl dee 219 15. 00 
al TTT elelictlaiicksalte 7 27. 50 
Gas and oil station workers___- 109 21.00 
Grain-elevator workers________ 63 24. 50 
I en a 59 21. 00 
Implement-house workers_____- 9 25. 00 
(RR Ga cael > ele 50 21.00 
Lumber mill and yard workers 75 22. 40 
Laundry workers_......_.______ 22 17. 50 
SARGERAS Soe ec 593 20. 00 
i I ET eh 39 28. 50 
il A ce ag 532 24. 75 
tl SEE a ee 116 26. 50 











| 
| 
} 


Occupation 








a Se 
Nurses and doctors____._______. 
Nurserymen 


Produce-plant workers________ 
Printers 
2a Rare eee ae 

Packing-plant workers__________ 
Quarry workers 
Road workers_ 


Nicaea RL. Sarees Ee 
‘Teameeters..............- 
Teachers 


. { . eae 
Tractor operators____.________ 
y <2 Oa ay 
Telephone operators..._.._____- 
Utah-Idaho sugar refineries 
Saas 
Volunteer firemen 
te da 
Warehouse workers 
Welders 








in each occupa. 
ommissioner’s o 


fice, 


L WE EKLY 
Pr —— 
Num- | Average 
' ber of | Week] 
injuries | Wages 
' 
ms —— 
178 24. 00 
10 31.00 
13 | 20.00 
ol 25.00 
27 27.04 
vi 28. 6) 
158 21.0 
47 26. 46 
oor... 
256 | 20. 48 
128 22 65 
159 | 21.0 
9 | 32.00 
107 32. 0) 
47 21.00 
17 | 25. 60) 
ob 18, 99 
294 24. 85 
31 23.00 
10 26. 70 
26 | 21.00 
33 | 24. 00 
12 | 27.5 
19 | 21.00 
5 28, 30 
64 | 22. 50 
o 3A. 67 
40 12.00 











pa- 
Ce, 





COOPERATION 





Loans of Credit Unions in New York in 1931 


HE September, 1932, issue of the Monthly Labor Review con- 
tained an article showing the status of the credit unions in 20 
States at the end of 1931. Since that article was published, data 
have been furnished by: the New York State Credit Union League 
showing the number of loans made and the aggregate amount of loans 
made during 1931 by the credit unions of that State. The following 
table gives these data, along with comparative figures for 1929, the 
year of the bureau’s previous study. 


LOANS AND DEPOSITS OF CREDIT UNIONS IN NEW YORK, 1929 AND 1931 




















Item 1929 1931 
Loans: : f 
Weneieipey a ee ON 8 gn snc oc cee lee cence 125 110 
Ramee a 2s. Rs a se ek $18, 365, 000 $16, 349, 279 
Number of borrowers - -----.------- Re a ee ~ SE 2 ae AE 41, 792 33, 590 
Average amouat per loan... _- opal saeateice >a. aillieies aueiekedaeeat $439 $308 
Deposits: 
Number of societies reporting. -...............___-_-- SS 5S TEE aS 125 39 
AM edie k. 2 bk 8 ee a he ie ee Lb $686, 138 $354, 531 
RCS. 2606S. «ch allen salieeenipeeipen dbl aine 6, 137 6, 501 
RE PRE IIE ES BN HERR FRA ESS RRA | $112 $55 





Cooperative Credit Societies in China 


HE development of cooperative credit in certain Provinces in 
China is described in the September, 1932, issue of the Chinese 
Economic Journal (Shanghai). 
The following table, taken from the above account, shows the 
extent to which the cooperative movement as a whole has developed 
in the various sections of China. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CAPITAL OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED SECTIONS 
OF CHINA, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of Chinese dollar=50 cents] 









































Num- Num- 
Province or city — Capital Province or city pos on —— Capital 
ties ties 

haa te Peal hE BE Seite 4 216 a cee tt Se: cnc etut sn, 10 (?) $7, 500 
Chekiang................ 544 | 14,119 30, 805 || Kiangsu---_............-- 877 | 27,400 56, 929 
Chihli: ; Shansi: Suiyuan_-___--_- 1 ll 25, 000 

ne ee Oe 6 599 4,903 || Shantung--___...__-.._-- 66 | 1,581 3, 742 

Tientsin............. 2 980 | 12,500 || Szechwan: Chungking. -- ij, & 5, 000 
Hotel tee 40 733 2, 086 . - 
Ty ee Eee 3 123 5, 545 oN De ee ae 1, 557 | 48,557 | 160, 829 
a ale rt a 3 | 2,795 4, 069 





' Does not include 939 credit societies with 13,681 members under supervision of China International 
Famine Relief Commission. 
* Not reported. 
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- Of the societies shown above, in the Province of Kiangsu, 13, yt), 
11,333 members, are in the city of Nanking, and 5, with 943 meinbex 
are in Shanghai. " 

The cooperative movement in China is of recent growth, thie fing 
society having been formed under the auspices of the China Inte). 
national Famine Relief Commission. In Kiangsu cooperation date, 
from 1928 and in Chekiang from 1929. At first the movement haq 
to fight not only against the ignorance of the people themselves 4, 
regards the cooperative idea, but also against the hostility of th 
Government. Since the establishment of the Nationalist Goyer. 
ment in Nanking, however, the movement has been encouraved jy 
various Ways—by appropriations for publicity work, by legis|atioy 
by the establishment of a training school for agricultural coopera. 
tion, and by a country-wide survey of the movement. 

Credit societies—The major proportion of the total movement js 
formed by the credit societies. In Chekiang Province, at the end of 
1930, of 415 societies 386 were credit associations. In Kiangsu the 
number of credit societies rose from 20 in 1928 to 50 in 1930, while 
in the same time the combined membership rose from 10,971 to 
38,280. This rapid increase was due primarily to the organization 
of farmers’ banks in the various districts of the Province. 

Although these societies have as their principal sources of funds 
the savings and deposits of the members, kes are not sufficient, and 
advances have been obtained from the Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank of China, in Chekiang, and from the China International 
Famine Relief Commission. Advances to cooperative societies by 
the bank up to April, 1931, amounted to $35,173, of which $26,5s8 
was in secured loans. 





Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in France in 1930 


no ty eee regarding the consumers’ cooperative movement in 
France are given in the April-May-June, 1932, issue of thi 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), from which the following 
data are taken. 

Table 1, following, shows that while the number of consumers’ 
societies has decreased considerably since 1924, the membership and 
sales have increased. The decrease in the number of societies is due 
to the disappearance of many small societies through either dissolu- 
tion or through absorption by larger societies. The extent to which 
this concentration of societies has taken place is shown by the figures 
for the ‘‘Federal development societies.”” These societies are or- 
ganizations formed, in most cases, by the amalgamation of all the 
societies in a given district into one large society. It is evident from 
the figures in Table 1 that these societies have been growing at 4 
much faster rate than the whole consumers’ cooperative movement. 
The membership of all societies increased some 6 per cent from 1°24 
to 1930, while that of the development societies increased nearly 27 
per cent from 1924 to 1929; and the sales of all societies increased 
81 per cent whereas those of the development societies increased | 16 
per cent. 
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i.-DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 1N FRANCE, 







































































th TABLE 1924 TO 1930 
Is, [Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 
rst All consumers’ societies Development societies 
eT: : 
™ Membership Business Business 
N} 
ad y Total A , 
ear num- moun ,! “4 
~~ | ber |Num- Num- far | bon United 
he | of so- berre- Members ber re- ; French States 
\cieties| port- |” port- French United currency . cnteane 
‘ : : ‘ cy 
N- ing ing ~A States 
currency currency 
In 
MN, ae ”, ~, 
Francs Francs 
"a 1924...__| 3, 648| 3, 558) 2, 152, 702) 3, 465) 2, 144, 514, 249) $84, 064, 959 48| 567, 68C| 579, 149, 899/$22, 702, 676 
1925.....| @) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 48) 560,113) 624, 306, 125) 24, 472, 800 
: 1926.--.-| 3, 500| 3, 304] 2, 202, 779) 3, 163) 2, 935, 773, 861) 115, 082, 335 47| 568, 161) 780, 373, 524) 30, 590, 642 
Ig | RE | 3, 388] 3, 231] 2, 212, 132) 3, 114) 3, 302, 404, 778] 129, 454, 267 50| 616, 251| 965, 734, 581) 37, 856, 796 
1928.____| 3, 513) 3, 367} 2, 285, 221) 3, 074) 3, 552, 833, 386) 139, 271, 069 §2| 677, 374)1, 107, 359, 937) 43, 408, 510 
of 1929. Qa) | @) (1) (1) (1) (1) 51) 720, 106/1, 248, 560, 357| 48, 943, 566 
he 1930... -- 4 3, 296| 3, 204} 2, 288, 838) 2,951) 3, 831, 186, 712) 150, 182,519) (1) (1) | (1) (1) 
ile 
to 1 No data. 


on Table 2 shows the 1930 membership and sales of 3,122 societies 


whose line of business was reported. 
TaBLe 2—-MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF SPECIFIED TYPES OF SOCIETIES, 























nd JANUARY 1, 1930 
al [Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 
al Membership Business 
DV hei E 
RR ie Amount 
Type of society ber of | Num- Num- 
socie- | ber re- | yrompers ber re- Ry 
ties port- | ° Beet | Sch ca. United 
ing ing rency States 
currency 

. Francs 
in Re ea. a an US ae 999 277, 431 834 260, 800, 383 | $10, 223, 375 
¥ ed Ee a 57 55 128, 530 53 167, 215, 427 6, 554, 845 
1€ Grocery stores...............-.....--..-] 2,113 | 2,068 | 1,842,740 | 1,988 | 3, 272, 662,698 | 128, 288, 378 
Ig Weitidetidedocka-c-..-. _.......| 8,179 | 3,122 | 2,248,701 | 2,875 | 3, 700,678, 508 | 145, 066, 598 























Table 3 shows the development of the Wholesale Society of the 
Cooperatives of France since 1924. The number of member societies 
has decreased, due again to the amalgamation of societies. 

TABLE 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 

1924 TO 1931 
{Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 


























e Value of goods manufac- 

mM “ Affili- Business tured 

; Year =. F 

¢ ties French cur- |United States} French cur- | United States 

t. rency currency rency currency 

4 

7 Francs Francs 

| RS ET eer ee 1, 561 353, 986,123 | $13, 876, 256 23, 718, 877 $929, 780 

d SD). ie FR 1,533 | 351, 693, 428 13, 786, 382 20, 321, 951 796, 620 

. see te Sebo RR Sa 1,480 | 457, 071, 448 17, 917, 201 22, 779, 892 892, 972 

0 SO”. >. ES eS 1,474 | 556,405,571 | 21,811,098} 21,124, 019 828, 062 
og BRE EET ai eel 5 SEE ae Se 1, 654, 042, 991 25, 638, 485 30, 214, a 1, 184, 418 
a RR So SE ES ae 1,425 | 711, 679, 961 27, 897, 854 38, 087, 1, 493, 019 
el. ae (1) 750, 000, 000 29, 250, 000 1 (1) 
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The Bank of the Cooperatives of France, formed in 1922 fro, , 
department of the wholesale society, started with an initial capital o 
12,500,000 franes ($490,000); it now amounts to 23,433,000 franeg 
($918,574). It has 99,000 accounts, and its turnover in 1931 amounted 
to 27,704,000,000 franes ($1,085,996,800). 


se 


Farmers’ Cooperative Movement in Germany 


HE farmers’ cooperative associations are a power in German agr- 
culture, according to a report from C. W. Gray, American yico 

consul at Berlin, dated October 10, 1932. There were, on January |. 
1932, altogether 40,502 of these associations, nearly half of which 
were small cooperative credit (savings and loan) associations operating 
on the Raiffeisen plan. | 

Of the total number of agricultural cooperative associations, 89 per 
cent (35,926) are banded together in the National Federation of Ger- 
man Agricultural Cooperative Associations—Raiffeisen (Reichsverhand 
der Deutschen Landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften—Raiffeisen), 
There are also 28 regional unions each covering a State or Province. 
In addition, some of the associations doing business along a particular 
line have one or more subsidiary central organizations of their own. 
Thus there are 26 central credit organizations, 17 egg-marketing cen- 
tral organizations, etc.—altogether 77 organizations of this class. 
There are also 14 legally independent but affiliated companies, includ- 
ing a farm renters’ bank, a wholesale egg-sales company, a central 
fertilizer purchasing association, a central machinery purchasing asso- 
ciation, a life insurance company, an auditing association, etc. 

Eight permanent committees have been created to give expert 
advice or. financial matters, auditing, methods of production of crops, 
dairying, etc. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the various types of agricultural 
societies throughout Germany and of those belonging to the National 
Federation. 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL NUMBER OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN GER- 
MANY, AND NUMBER IN NATIONAL FEDERATION, JANUARY 1, 1932 














regl 
js a 


























yn ay Number 
Total A mee f : Total | 2 N® c 
Type of society number B ve mn . Type of society seanber : — 1 
tion tion ( 
Savings and loan associations___| 19, 910 19, 350 || Service associations—Contd. I 
Building societies____.......-~-- (*) 200 Grazing societies____-____._- 288 179 
Marketing associations: Transport societies -_ -__-__--_- (‘) ” 
| REE Es 4, 956 3, 952 Bookkeeping societies.......| (') 17 | 
ET TEE TP 517 454 Brick and lime societies____- (1) 10 
Eggs and poultry____--..--- 512 438 Breeding societies... -_.....__| . 431 i 
Grapes and wine----------- 380 320 || Productive societies: 
Fruits and vegetables___ 312 247 ) ETT (1) 119 
NG GE ctl re <leinn ares ain asinine (1) 38 Potato flaking and drying ; 
Se (1) 14 socteties.................. (1 883 
IT siet nonin spor scaes (*) 9 Milling societies _____.-....- () 16 
Marketing and purchasing asso- Starch factories_._.........- (I li 
SE ngs Gis ea ee SRE 4,311 3, 599 || Miscellaneous---..............-- 1, 592 364 
Service associations: pera 
Electric-power societies -___- 5, 863 4,913 | Saat eee eet 2 40, 502 35, 926 
Threshing societies -- -_-___-. 1, 883 655 =—= 
Water-supply societies____-- (i) 209 || Central organizations__-......-- (3) 98 
Machinery societies ---_____- 1 130 || Affiliated independent com- 
Seed-improvement societies_| (') 82 RAE TI (8) M4 











1 Included in ‘‘ Miscellaneous. ’’ 
? Not the sum of the items but as given in the report. 


3 No data. 
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Table 2 shows the amount of business done by certain types of 
<ocieties for which data are available in 1930 and 1931. It is seen 
that, with one exception, the volume of goods handled increased from 
1930 to 1931. The exception was in the volume of purchases (mainly 
of fertilizers, feedstuffs, seeds, fuel, and machinery) made through the 
recional unions, which decreased about 14 per cent. This decrease 


is attributed mainly to the diminished purchasing power of the farmers. 


T,BLE 2-—-BUSINESS DONE BY FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN GER. 
~* MANY, 1930 AND 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents] 
































5 
| Business done 
4 
Type of society and year Volume . Value 
T * 
eich German United States 
x Unit Amount currency currency 
i 
| Credit societies: Marks 
SERS SES Re en OF Sih. Ba deacsasnte _| 1 1, 908, 200, 000 $454, 151, 600 
; EES ES a Se beer tel sctretedanigict= sal 1 1, 767, 100, 000 420, 569, 000 
r Regional unions: 
Sales— 
ORL Metric tons- 1, 759, 408 313, 863, 401 74, 699, 489 
® DRONE ES 0 3 Dea eS ae eee = kept! 1, 876, 785 327, 088, 460 77, 847, 053 
Purchases— 
BRAT ee ee wi -  ‘eerr 6, 733, 872 527, 144, 291 125, 460, 341 
; Se bk aR ES io he oi cnt nce ae 5, 798, 561 448, 389, 996 106, 716, 819 
Dairies: 
RE Gallons - __| ? 1, 100, 000, 000 3 632, 548, 961 150, 546, 653 
See eee ee nt nee _..do.......| 1, 270, 000, 000 (4) (4) 
Egg and poultry societies: 
| SERS 8 | PE ee ae # Dozen___-_- 17, 837, 480 (4) (4) 
ON ia oe LS oS a oa ee 42, 283, 328 (4) (4) 
Livestock societies: 
. oe i Se. So aa Head_.-.-- 2, 013, 725 305, 374, 000 72, 679, 012 
RRS SE Se ee “ee 2, 320, 142 254, 252, 000 60, 511, 976 
Electric-power societies: 
eA I eo nn Mab tb oan ed Kw.-hrs__- 110, 519, 041 25, 073, 589 5, 967, 514 
| SEER ONS * 2.c ws Se ce ae 200, 000, 000 (4) (4) 
! Deposits. 


? For 2,810 societies. 
§ For 2,660 societies. 
‘No data. 


Regarding the cooperative credit societies (Raiffeisen banks), the 
consular report points out that following the financial crisis of July, 
1931, these organizations suffered less severely from withdrawal of 
deposits than did other financial organizations. During the second 
half of 1931, the deposits in the credit societies declined 10.5 per cent, 
as compared with a 19.3 per cent drop in those of the large Berlin 
banks, and of 21 per cent in the savings departments of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies. This the consul accounts for as follows: 


There are four reasons for the foregoing: First, people in the country kept their 
heads better during the financial crisis than those in the city and were not so 
easily stampeded into making runs on their banks. Second, the cooperative 
“feeling” of German farmers for their own agricultural cooperatives is very 
strong and is rendered greater by the fact that they live in villages, making close 
cooperation pbysicaily easy. hird, credits are’ usually small and spread over 
many debtors, in contrast to the big banks which often grant large single credits. 
Fourth, the cooperative banks have never received any foreign credits which 
could have been called back as suddenly as those granted to the large private 
banks and recalled in the summer of 1931, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in November, 1932 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo, 

November, 1932, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. ‘Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1931, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January, 1931, to November. 
1932, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes i in effect at the end 
of each month ‘and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working-days lost by workers involved in dis. 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 

TABLE 1.—_INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN, AND IN EFFECT AT,END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1931, TO NOVEMBER, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
Ww ORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1931 





pee bee Deed aed ed aed eed Peed Ee} CD 








Number of disputes | Number of workers in- 


























volved in disputes | Number of 

man-(lays 

Month and year | ond in a 

Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at |.?"'° che 4 

in month end of in month end of |2ginmonth 

or year month or year month OF year 
ccs ck eSdcdandh condwbomietis . | Ata | a 37, 799, 394 
a DiGiniitnitennecenestdiincisiowins _ |» ReEEpSET |) aaraaagl 31, 556, 947 
i fain a RSS ton sconces 9, 975, 213 
aiid i is ah at ln aatncaedibk ovoreit-atinn | MEET es |S ae 2, 730, 368 
TE A eS ee OO. Oy hake Raee, at SD bn. casinons- 6, 386, 183 
1931 
pag a EE Le Ml TLL SCR : 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
I iii a athe phd Sahepedninh weegash 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
| _SRE RaESS atis cearaee catia deta he 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 176, 904 
BCG R 2 <5. 225-5 ered ened 73 39 27, 135 22, 687 70, 512 
RAE CRRA SIE ERI SI 2a SPB 115 46 28, 000 15, 603 100, 509 
SE irwceensecesnersieagers+dipslonqguewes : 90 7 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
ee ndepepinne Hitesers wer 73 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, 864 
I  itincn sapien tet veleniot ate Caen : 79 36 11,019 14, 759 1, 157, 018 
GE clit oS iine ohiems ancwkipictiatbianh aca 117 65 36, 092 37, 427 193, 649 
an fe AS a SMS PRR SS SRS AERP 77 45 34, 384 29, 380 1, 052, 095 
| PEE ES Snes LAR Ge a 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
DORE 6 cm ticdnngeeh dpb pctcnplneseseuea 50 21 4, 145 1, 318 150, 064 
1932 

REE. Laceaaitilinn + o-catae cate 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
i LE ee OST eae Poe 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
Ed aio 38 ones < opthdtintnhin’ son asikals sip 51 28 31, 966 11, 660 685, 949 
PA el EE SES TE NE EER 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 72, 121 
lip enapsansnnncasesucpieeemacasangmemds 79 43 43, 403 49,232 | 1, 220, 202 
Poche Skt coun dn cule Liss eueiie es ls ce dull 64 38 16, 010 23, 540 927, 996 
Sin Ali tate Alin ddivdbheciavinidicke’ 58 37 19, 657 32, 597 700, 985 
BE inst onigncaien onoeniipitescnginess 72 35 27,749 27, 199 728, 201 
till ai al Sl ae GR AD 71 31 16, 676 6, 834 136, 262 
| EARNERS BSS 2 08) SE eae Pree 42 28 9, 197 3, 280 7, 018 
DOGG, Silk Bago em nnn no necohinnnsiten 23 33 3, 683 4, 066 106, 135 








1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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TABLE 2 gives by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning 
in September, October, and November, 1932, and the number of 


workers directly involved. 


Taste 2—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND 
: . NOVEMBER, 1932 
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Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industrial group 
Or Septem- Novem- | Septem- Novem- 
‘ a October her or October her 
id — 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers.-_-....--|_....._-- 1) SR ree ae ND Riisticintince 
ee 4 2 | cncceesr- 43 66 
Mm Rae OS 5 ee ee 2) ee: Ores ee 
Broom and brush workers- ----.......----- D Biceccauuicenibadiie 5 as oe 
ur RS Ee ae 7 7 3 358 458 74 
r Chauffeurs and teamsters- ---...........-- 1 2 2 72 70 88 
} gS RSs) are 19 5 3 8, 773 2, 198 138 
d Electric and gas appliance workers - -_____- | es SLES | eee 
yf pO OR i Eps a Sacer a 1 ei vedncasbs 150 100 
pp NL ee haan ae ae Hee eae ) = 
1p EE ES a cea 2 1 3 83 500 1, 370 
ear aa ir thn wn nde wenceewsess ES SCs _ {eee 
3- Hotel and restaurant workers ----_.-....._- Reed Se bea tae J SSS Cae 
NCS I Site nititdnen doce ckcnscoes fg SEMREP ETE Heeger tH | ee See 
RR EEE, Ia See ae 1 b Bb Gnusgteed 20 |) ee 
SiG a Gres ecanen cs cqonnccne ns ab RE Sn 1 gh Pe ti 150 
H EERE a ae eae Soe © ee 1 2 eee 200 
S, ER ae ee 5 D hinshensabd 1, 325 846 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers_................-.-.-- 5 a ee ee 63 «| Seareeere 
Printing and publishing____.......__-- ae 2 1 2 816 10 151 
pO ENE OES a Sen 8 RR er ee oe a 
if CORTEDONS Siete 2 5-.-2............-. D Bede santcnbocttdveeds | er! ee 
0 ee Seen ar ee SS Sa eee + == Se 
; Rn: MAN ey 1 ie RE ant 9 2, 000 350 
t. "TORING cia i bis tad bis cd os «do 18 OE oe 5, 190 we Wise. 
h Other oocupatioms. ... .............-...- kan 3 2 1 81 930 150 
pe ee | 71 42 23 16, 676 9, 197 3, 683 
4 . . . 
Size and Duration of Disputes 
; TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
November, 1932, classified by number of workers and by industrial 
y groups. 
) 
TaBLE 3.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 1932, 
) CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
. . 
} Number of disputes beginning in November, 
) 1932, involving— 
Industrial group 
6and under 20 and 100 and 1,000 and 
20 workers under 100 | under 500 | under 5,000. 
workers workers workers 
| SS NSE: LAER: 1 & SOE Or TR eR 
i TRS RE 2 (2 PAE Pycuaegeelll 
: hauffeurs and teamsters......................-._-.-_- 1 a Cama 
: i hq’? iaeenreeamperien ats “Span res eS Sea 
a > ee 
L6G RRR Ar RNG RT 1 1 1 
«Ti Si aS i eae Gata Se oe a iri sails ek 
i ott: (oC Ry Ao RR EY 
Miners i a pages aes 
.~ “SRG eRe: espe 1 1 
i Ri RRs weenie See nerete: TIS Sapa 1 
ee cenecusdadulees dupes silt besines.o | eee 
TREES SE a ee 4 s 10 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending j 























I 
November, 1932, by industrial groups and classified duration. 
Tabliz 4—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN NOVEMBER, (1:9. BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
Classified duration of strikes ending in Novempe, 
932 ’ 
Industrial group One-half |OVer one-| 1 month 2 and 
month or —— oo less than | les Ay an 
less 1 month | months |? ™0nths | | t months 
. a. 
SR TS Ee SS 1 SD er 1 2 iS 
Chmuieure end teamesters............................ py Soa «tee $ 
|! LEER RSE aR EE Es 9 SER eo! E Qises.cte22 yy Sa 
ET SE Ce ARTES: a eg 5 er ? ee 
IS, 1.00 iBank dcp eniegtime terns wekcewk Ld S eee ee ee ee 
Rt EES, Serres Cente eens Se matey ar ae ee fb diviessscee | Uae 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
ARR he Be ae is 2 ae ae Se bese els. 1 | 
Printing and publishing--_-__________- pee © RE Ra S. awe ee ae 
CRUE EOE SG ER ee ee ae a ae A oe Ss eee 4 ; 
Co SEER ES ar ee eee e. She | hares Bree 
EES TE, OR PR fore 9 4 3 | 7 














Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 
1932 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 63 labor disputes during 
November, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 24,414 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers direc tly 
and indirectly involved. 
There were 24 cases involving the Jaw on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 
On December 1, 1932, there were 13 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 47 controversies which had _ not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 60. 
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Work of United States Board of Mediation, 1931-32 


HE United States Board of Mediation was constituted under 

the terms of the railroad labor act of 1926, to handle cases of 
dispute which the carriers and their employees have been unable 
to settle either in conference or through mediation. In such cases 
the law directs that the Board of Mediation shall endeavor to in- 
duce the parties to submit their controversy to an arbitration board 
composed of three or of six members (as the parties may determine), 
of whom one-third shall represent the carriers, one-third the em- 
ployees, and one-third shall be neutral. If the representatives of 
the carriers and of the employees fail to name the neutral member 
or members of the board, it becomes the duty of the Board of Media- 
tion to appoint such member or members. 

The report of the board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
recently issued, records 728 cases as having been submitted to it 
since it began operations in July, 1926. These cases involved changes 
in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. Of the total cases 
submitted, 670 had been disposed of by June 30, 1932; 170 of these 
were acted upon during the fiscal year 1931-32. Of these 170 cases, 
45 were settled through mediation, 4 were submitted to arbitration, 
69 were withdrawn without mediation, 47 were retired because of 
refusal to arbitrate, and 5 were closed by action of the board. 

Since July, 1926, the board has also received 878 cases involving 
grievances or differences arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of existing agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions, which had not been decided by an appropriate adjustment 
board by which they had been considered. Of these 878 cases, 647 
had been disposed of by June 30, 1932; 234 of these were acted upon 
during the fiscal year 1931-32. Of these 234 cases, 94 were settled 
through mediation, 47 were submitted to arbitration, 59 were with- 
drawn without mediation, 33 were retired, and 1 was closed by 
action of the board. 

Of the total of 1,606 cases of all kinds thus far received and ac- 
cepted by the board for mediation, 1,317 cases have been disposed 
of as follows: Mediation agreements, 515 cases; establishing agree- 
ments to arbitrate, 229; withdrawals in process of mediation, 370; 
withdrawals in process of investigation, 16; withdrawals by parties 
before mediation instituted, 35; withdrawals for arbitration, 5; 
retired or closed by board action (cases impossible of conclusion, 
including refusals to arbitrate), 147. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1931-32, there remained 289 cases unassigned to mediation. 

In calling attention to the hearty cooperation of employers and 
employees in the administration of the railway labor act, the board 
makes the following statements: 

The act approved May 20, 1926, has been in practical operation since August 
|, 1926. During this period of approximately 6 years there have been only 
2 strikes (October, 1928, and November, 1929) brought to the attention of the 
Board of Mediation. These were of little significance and were attended by 
no substantial interruption of interstate commierce. 

Our records indicate that during the period of 6 years strike ballots have 
been spread among railway employees comprehending shopmen, trainmen, con- 
ductors, firemen, engineers, maintenance-of-way employees, clerks, teleg- 
raphers, longshoremen, switchmen, and Pullman porters to the number of 


28 in which 15 carriers were individually involved and also one strike ballot 
involving a group of 22 carriers. 
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The disputes which led to the submission and receipt of such strike }). 


were ultimately settled otherwise in an orderly way. allotg 

Peaceful conditions have been brought about and have continued through 
the orderly settlement of disputes. Interstate commerce has not bee inte, 
rupted. The administration of the railway labor act, all features considered 
has been accomplished, so far as the United States Government is concerned 
at an extremely small expense. When the service to a great number of e1))|oye0. 
and carriers—with all features involved—is considered, the cost of administra. 
tion has been very small. One important interruption to interstate commerce 
as a matter of loss to employees and carriers, to say nothing of the public, woulq 
unquestionably exceed the total cost of the administration of the Board of 


Mediation during the 6 years of its existence and quite likely in addition the 
cost of such administration for some years ahead. 
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Arbitration of Disputes Between Cooperatives and Trade-Union; 
in Finland 


N AGREEMENT was recently entered into between the Central 
Union of Distributive Cooperative Societies in Finland (usually 
known by the initials of its Finnish name, “‘K. K.’’) and the Con- 
federation of Trade-Unions, providing for procedure in case of dis- 
putes between the two organizations. A summary of this agreement 
is given in the No. 11 issue of Cooperative Information, published 
by the International Labor Office, Geneva. 
The agreement prohibits the calling of a strike against any local 
cooperative society affiliated with K. K., until the matter in dis- 
pute has been submitted to an arbitration board composed of three 
representatives of the organizations signatory to the agreement, 
This board is to consider the matter in dispute and make rec- 
ommendations for settlement. Its recommendations may be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the parties to the dispute, but, as the account 
above referred to points out, rejection is unlikely in cases in which 
the proposals of the board are reached by unanimous action. 
In the event a strike finally occurs, the agreement enumerates 
certain cooperative occupations and activities which are not to be 


affected by the strike. Among these are the savings banks of the 
cooperative societies. 











LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Convention of American Federation of Labor, 1932 


HE American Federation of Labor held its fifty-second annual 

meeting ' at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21—December 2, 1932. 
After the invocation and addresses of welcome by various local 
officials, Mr. William Green, president of the federation, spoke, 
emphasizing especially the augmenting economic disturbance and the 
constructive recommendations made by labor for grappling with the 
present distressing conditions. “The tragic feature of this great 
depression,” he declared, ‘‘is the destruction, the impairment, of 
human values.”” The unemployed, he said, have had their confidence 
in our institutions and in humanity itself greatly shaken, and have 
been compelled to surrender much of their manhood and their self- 
respect. He voiced his belief that if the 5-day working week and 
the 6-hour day were accepted and applied universally and immediately 
‘it would serve to electrify this whole economic situation.” 

The wage-cutting policy which has been followed by short-sighted 
business management, he contended, is indefensible, not only bearing 
heavily upon labor but destroying industry’s own market. ‘‘ How is it 
possible in 1932 to buy and consume goods in the same volume as 
they were bought and consumed in 1929 when the buying power of 
the market is 30 billions less? ”’ 

Among the other speakers at the convention were Secretary of 
Labor William N. Doak; Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the United 
States Women’s Bureau; Most Reverend John T. MeNicholas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati; Senator James J. Davis; Judge Robert R. 
Nevin; Mr. Louis A. Johnson, commander of the American Legion; 
Mr. Charles Dukes and Mr. W. Holmes, of the British Trades-Union 
Congress; Mr. W. V. Turnbull, of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada; Mr. Spencer Miller, director, Workers’ Education Bureau; 
Mr. John P. Frey, secretary, Metal Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor; and Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Report of Executive Council 


THE average paid-up and reported membership of the American 
Federation of fiber for the year ended August 31, 1932, was 2,532,261, 
a decrease of 357,289 as compared to the preceding year. This 
membership was distributed in the 26,362 local unions belonging to 
106 national and international unions and in the 307 local trades and 
Federal unions directly affiliated to the federation. 





' This article is based on an advance copy of the proceedings of the 1932 convention and the report of the 
executive council to that meeting. 
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The balance on hand for the year ended August 31, 193]— 
$370,842.07—and the total receipts for the 12 months ended Auguy 
31, 1932, amounted to $837,192.25. The total expenses for the latte 
fiscal year were $468,747.28. The balance on hand August 31, 1939 
was $368,444.97, of which $33,949.88 was in the general fund and 
$334,495.09 in the defense fund for local trade and Federal labo 
unions. 

Extent of Unemployment 


The following estimates of unemployment were presented in the 
report of the executive council: 


TABLE 1.—UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 



































—= Hil 
American Feder- ee ee 

ation of Labor en té 

Year and month estimate } of ir. 
pean ye Per cent Per cent il 

out of work out of Working 

work 2 part time 

SR ae Pe ene: Seg ol ae eee 2, 964, 000 13.3 
1932: 

. sre Dee po aakin dee eee cde SEs Fe 10, 304, 000 23. 1 19 
February --_------ ES SET 10, 533, 000 23. 0 20 e 

a sit . (adits wCeOR < 10, 477, 000 22. 5 » 
| RRP EO caer, PERE SOE ES RET GAS ee 10, 496, 000 22.8 21 H 
a AE alt. oe : coun 10, 818, 000 22. 8 v4) £ 

i ae ae ieee a 3 ee SES AT ; 11, 023, 000 23. 6 21 
eee Pr ORE OEE RS RS ES | aie aided 11, 420, 000 25. 4 21 I 
CD ERE ESS CRORES Steg Bist sivetdeabeess. SLAs. 11, 460, 000 25.1 21 ° 
EEE ET, Sa Se ae 10, 900, 000 24.9 2 1 
Average, 9 months___-_- dept RMSE RSES Bias 5 ins VES ae 10, 826, 000 323.7 20,8 
° 
1 Based on unemployment census, April, 1930, and United States Government employment indexes. 


2 Weighted figures. 

3 In October, union reports show 65 per cent out of work in building, 46 per cent in metal trades, 42 per 
cent in manufacturing, 38 per cent in water transport, 31 per cent in theaters, and 50 per cent among mus- 
cians and other prefessionals. During the summer unemployment in clothing and textile industries reached 
51 percent. Some cities report conditions even worse than this, In October, building trades reported that in 
Cleveland 76 per cent of their membership were out of work and in addition 14 per cent on part time so that 
only 10 per cent had full employment; in Buffalo 70 per cent were out of work and only 13 per cent had full 
employment; in Birmingham, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, Seattle, conditions were similar or even 
worse. Metal trades report that in Los Angeles only 1 per cent of their nvembership were on full time in 
October, 66 per cent out of work; in Cleveland only 4 per cent on full time, 63 per cent out of work. Similar 
reports could be listed indefinitely for other trades. 


Hours of Labor 


According to the council, in May, 1932, “there were roughly 
11,000,000 jobless and 23,000,000 wage and salaried workers at work 
outside of agriculture.” A survey made at that time by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics,? which covered 25,000 firms in 103 
industries, showed 2,440,000 workers (or slightly over 10 per cent of 
all industrial wage and salary workers then employed in the United 
States) having 41.1 average actual hours of work per week. An 
average week of 41 hours for 23,000,000 persons makes a total of 
943,000,000 man-hours per week. The council points out that if this 
were divided among 34,000,000 persons, they would each have less than 
28 hours’ work a week. 

The average work week in all industry in 1929 was about 49 hours. [If the 


unemployed had been put to work there would not have been over 45 hours 4 
week for each worker. Trade-union standards averaged 44.8 hours a week at that 





2? See Monthly Labor Review, for September, 1932, pp. 602-615. 
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time. Since 1929, depression has forced still greater use of labor-saving devices. 

The return of normal times could not provide even 44 hours’ work a week for 
ow. 

a the 5-day 40-hour week and the 6-hour day with a 36-hour week, represent 

standards applicable to normal times at present. But in the emergency of this 

fall and winter, hours must be reduced even below this standard to provide work 

for the unemployed and prevent starvation. 


Worker Security 


Among the measures proposed by the council to eliminate the 
wage earners’ fear of unemployment are: 


(1) Organization of the job market through a system of State employment 
services under Federal coordination. 

(2) Organization of wage earners into unions of their own choice and under 
their own control. 
(3) Distribution of man-hours in order that all may be afforded an opportunity 
to earn a living. 
(4) Higher wages. Purchasing power should expand in proportion to increase 
in production and services available to improve living standards. 
(5) Vocational counsel and retraining. 


Economic Planning 


The council declares that the present depression shows the ‘‘intol- 
erable shortcomings of our existing economic institutions and practices 
and brings into question the organization that precipitated the dis- 
aster.” There are millions whose living standard falls short of the 
minimum of health and comfort. If these persons had adequate 
incomes our mills and factories could operate at capacity. It is the 
belief of the council ‘‘that equitable distribution of income so that 
all may share in the profits is essential to balance for mass production 
in our highly interdependent economic structure.” In this connection 
the following measures are urged by the federation as integral parts 
of a central scheme: 


(1) Steeply graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

(2) Constructive control of credit to finance production. 

(3) Recognition of the equities of workers in the industries in which they work 

and at least protection equal to that given financial investments. 

(4) Federal agency to collect and collate data on man-hours and wage-earner 

income, necessary to appraise producing workers’ participation in industrial 

preame Such an agency would provide the standards for determining economic 
alance. 

(5) Federal licenses for corporations operating on an interstate scope, with 

specific requirements as to accounting. 

6) All aceounts available to those interested, and protective service for 

investors. 

_ (7) Organization of wage earners to advance their interests intelligently within 

industry and other relationships. 


ed The calling of a representative national economic conference is 
An also urged, to be participated in by labor as a producing industrial 
of partner. The council holds, however, that our economic planning 


will be futile if we do not keep in mind that “technical progress, 
economic efficiency, and balance are to provide opportunities for the 
development of the moral, intellectual, and spiritual capacities of all 


our citizens.” 
Unemployment Relief 


The council states that it is not reasonable to expect that any 
stabilization program will immediately eliminate all unemployment 
and insists that we must be prepared for years to come to relieve the 
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jobless through advance planning of public works and to exte 
national credit for self-liquidating projects, for building low-] 
homes, for the reclamation of slums, and other undertakings 
similar character. 

Although the council does not minimize the efforts for public and 
private relief funds, which it is estimated will for 1932 probably 
amount to from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000, the report points out 
that ‘workers’ wage and salary loss this year has been $25,000,001 000, 


Compared to this sum $500,000,000 of relief (one-fiftieth) seems small 
indeed.”’ 


end 
riced 
of g 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the judgment of the council, the failure of the ownership and 
management of industry to provide and maintain work opportunities 
for working men and women makes unemployment insurance imper-. 
ative. ‘‘The responsibility for this state of affairs rests squarely 
upon industry and industrial management.” 

In view of the great variations in local conditions in the different 
States the council holds that it would not be wise, even if it were 
practicable, at present to draft a single model bill for enactment in 
every State. It is thought possible, however, to outline certain 
general basic principles and standards to which such State legislation 
should conform, and the federation has therefore formulated. the 
following principles for guidance in the drafting of State unemploy- 
ment insurance bills: 

(1) Protection of union standards.—Every unemployment insurance 
law should include certain specific provisions for the protection of 
union members against the compulsory acceptance of employment 
contrary to the rules and regulations of their respective organizations 
or of work under circumstances tending to reduce wages or depress 
labor conditions. 

(2) Underlying purpose of unemployment insurance.—The aw 
should be carefully drafted to attain the two principal objectives 
of unemployment insurance: (a) Stimulation of more regular employ- 
ment in so far as possible, and (6) payment of unemployment benefits 
to those temporarily without jobs through the failure of industry to 
provide steady employment. ; 

(3) Voluntary versus compulsory systems of insurance.—The in- 
surance should be compulsory, since voluntary schemes are not 
likely to be operated generally and are often open to other serious 
objections. 

(4) Contributions.—The costs should be a charge upon industry. 
No contributions should be paid out of wages. The amounts of the 
contribution should depend upon the local situation in each State, 
but the minimum contributions should be sufficient to provide for 
the accumulation of adequate reserves, the cost of benefits to be paid, 
and the administretion costs. It is the belief of the federation that 
such coverage would require a contribution rate of not less than 3 
per cent of the total pay roll.’ 

(5) Reserve versus insurance systems.—The American Federation of 
Labor considers it inadvisable at present to take a definite position as 
between the plant reserves system such as is provided in the Wiscon- 
sin act and an insurance scheme such as is under consideration 1 
Ohio and in operation in various European countries. Whatever 
system is adopted, the council is of the opinion that “it should be 
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administered by the State and all reserve funds held and invested 
py the State.” : ’ 

"(6) Exclusion of private insurance companies.—No private insurance 
company in the United States should be permitted to enter the field 
of unemployment compensation. 

(7) Investment of funds.—All unemployment compensation funds 
should be invested in Federal securities or the bonds of States or 
municipalities which have never defaulted on the payment of interest 
or principal. : ; 

(8) Eligibility for compensation.—In general, insurance should in- 
clude temporary and involuntary unemployment, unemployment 
being defined as the condition caused by ‘‘the inability of an em- 
ployee who is capable of and available for employment to obtain 
work in his usual employment or in another for which he is reasonably 
fitted.” No employee should be required to accept a job in which 
any or all of the following circumstances obtain: 

(a) Inasituation vacant directly in consequeace of a stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute. 

(b) If the wages, hours, and conditions offered are less favorable to the em- 
ployee than those prevailing for similar work in the locality, or are such as 
tend to depress wages and working conditions. 

(c) If acceptance of such employment would abridge or limit the right of 
the employee either (1) to refrain from joining a labor organization or association 
of workmen, or (2) to retain membership in and observe the rules of any such 
organization or association. 


‘(d) Workers who quit work without good cause or who are discharged for 
misconduct shall not thereby forfeit benefits beyond a reasonable period. 


(9) Scope.—The coverage should include both manual and clerical 
workers and in this regard should approximate as far as practicable 
the State workmen’s compensation acts. Later the scope may be 
widened. 

(10) Payment of compensation.—An employee’s claim to unemploy- 
ment benefit should be plainly recognized as a legal right earned by 
previous work within the State. The amount of compensation and 
the number of weeks for which it shall be paid must depend upon the 
local conditions in the particular State and upon the amount of the 
contribution to the fund. It seems inadvisable to provide for a wait- 
ing period before beginning the payment of benefits. Wage earners 
partially ceaaeloyed should be paid benefits at a reduced rate. 

(11) Administration.—The administration of the unemployment 
compensation system should be in the hands of a specially created 
State commission or department. Both management and labor 
should be allowed a voice in unemployment insurance administration. 
Advisory committees constituted of an equal number of representa- 
tives of management and labor would be highly useful. It is the 
council’s opinion, however, that no workingman can have real repre- 
sentation except through labor organizations. Administrative costs 
should be paid out of the unemployment fund. The commission 
should take over, supervise, and expand the public employment offices 
in States where these exchanges are already established and should 
create and operate such agencies in States which at present have none. 
The administration regulating the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation should be tecentmaieed so far as practicable. Claims 


should be paid through local agencies set up and supervised by the 


commission and acting in cooperation with the public employment 
agencies. 
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(12) Stabilization of employment.—The whole system should ten, 
to promote so far as possible the regularization of employmen; 
One way of attaining this objective is by basing the amount of cop, 
tribution upon some merit-rating scheme or, in States which do no 
adopt an exclusive State fund, by the formation of separate industry 


























or separate plant funds. age 
r P , . e 
We suggest, however, that a flexible policy be pursued in all the States, an: tha © 
unemployment insurance legislation be secured which will maintain the abhoye tha 
standards, so far as possible, and yet which will accommodate itself to the vary. cre: 
ing circumstaaces and conditions ineach State. It is essential that the protectio, ] 
of the rights of citizenship and of union membership be maintained in all acts, ma 
Pending the adoption of compulsory State insurance, voluatary unemployment ‘Ol 
compensation schemes should be subject to State regulation. We, therefor, io! 
believe it vital that suitable legislation be enacted to provide for State super. sell 
vision of all such plans, including as a minimum the deposit of benefit funds jy om 
separate trust accounts, whether or not such funds include payments made trom edt 
employees. ( 
Benefit Services of National and International Unions : 
g1V 
The following figures on the benefit services of national and inter. 
national unions were submitted to the convention: op 
TABLE 2.—BENEFITS PAID BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS IN 1930 AND of 
1931 
eee ere ae Bee RE a by 
Type of benefit 1930 1931 ag 
bas 
Sickness $3, 649, 703. 15 | $2, 220, 974. 64 
Death. _.....------| 18,527,095. 00 | 17, 132, 023. 07 co 
Unemployment.____..-..__-- 3, 311, 279. 50 | 9, 146, 724. 35 : 
Old age Seat cconak 5, 910, 995.41 | 6, 090, 742. 90 in 
GSR ames: 3, 234, 066.93 | 3, 671, 380. 30 el 
Miscellaneous................| 2, 064,839.57 | 1, 700, 027. 88 
Total____..________._..| 36, 697, 979. 56 | 39, 961,873.14 | 
$ 4 de 
It will be noted that the payment for sick, death, and miscellaneous 9 
benefits decreased in 1931 as compared with 1930. Unemployment Li 


benefits, however, increased almost $6,000,000 over the same period. 


Adopted Resolutions and Other Approved Recommendations 


Tue action of the convention on various recommendations and 
resolutions is summarized below. 

Government employment.—A study of present and proposed classifi- 
cation was recommended in order to develop a classification plan 
covering all governmental activities both departmental and field, ex- 
cept those occupations and trades in which wages are fixed by a board 
or classes of crafts which desire to be excluded. The improvement o! 
employment conditions in the Canal Zone was favored, including the 
restoration of leave privileges taken away by the economy act, the 
option of retirement after 30 years’ service, the extension of retire- 
ment provisions to the wives of retired employees, and the application 
of the prevailing wage law to the Canal Zone. 

Shorter workdays.—The delegates reaffirmed the federation s faith 
in the shorter workday and work week as one means of restoring the 
buying power of the workers, and instructed the executive council to 
take promptly the necessary steps toward the enactment of proper 
legislation embodying this suggestion in so far as possible without re- 
ducing the daily, weekly, or monthly wage. . 

Unemployment insurance.—Five resolutions on unemployment 1- 
surance were introduced. In lieu of these measures the convention 
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approved the recommendations on this subject made in tne report of 
the executive council, which is reviewed above. 

Education.—The position of the federation in favor ot compulsory 
full-time education to the age of 16 and part-time education to the 
age of 18 for all children was restated and adequate machinery for 
the enforcement of such legislation was urged. It was also urged 
that the federation and its affiliated bodies endeavor to secure in- 
creased appropriations for vocational education and guidance. 

It was recommended that the United States Bureau of Education 
make a rapid survey of what is being done at present for the reeduca- 
tion of the unemployed and draw up a program for vocational coun- 
seling and retraining. Protest was registered against the false econ- 
omy of cutting down school services and reducing the incomes of the 
educational staff. 

Commendation was given to the Workers’ Education Bureau for 
siving direction to a renewed interest in workers’ education. 

~ Workmen’s compensation.—It was emphasized that the time was 
opportune for various State federations of labor to urge the adoption 
of the exclusive State-fund plan for workmen’s compensation. 
Old-age pensions.—Recommendation was made for continued efforts 
by various State branches of the federation to secure appropriate old- 
age pension legislation. 

Negro workers.—The delegates adopted a report by the organization 
committee, bringing together the pronouncements of the federation 
in past conventions concerning Negro workers, which document 
closed as follows: 

Your committee reiterates, reindorses, and reaffirms all the actions taken and 
decisions rendered by the American Federation of Labor on this subject. 

We repeat that ail the workers of the United States and Canada—skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled—are eligible to admission to the American Federation of 
Labor, irrespective of creed, color, nationality, sex, or politics. * * * We 


will be glad to have them with us as that is the only way in which their and our 
rights and interests can be advanced and protected. 





International labor relations —The executive council was urged to 
request the United States Government “to maintain a permanent 
attaché or representative of the Department of Labor at the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva, eter va to carry on active 
cooperation with the International Labor Organization.” 

Miscellaneous.—A decision was reached to refer to the executive 
council a bill providing for a direct tax upon all automatic machinery 
and that the revenue from such machinery be taken to pay unemploy- 
ment benefits. Federal safety legislation for building workers was 
favored. The passage of the King bill to extend the application of 
the exclusion laws to seamen was urged. The matter of cooperating 
in further federation of the women’s trade-union auxiliaries was re- 
ferred to the executive council for additional investigation and study. 


Officers Reelected 


Mr. Witu1am GREEN was reelected president of the federation and 
Mr. Martin F. Ryan and Mr. Frank Morrison will again serve, re- 
spectively, as treasurer and secretary. 

Washington, D. C., will be the convention city in 1933. 
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Agreement Providing for Salesmen in the Cleveland Electrica] 
Industry 


LECTRICAL workers of Cleveland have recently agreed to 4 
reduction in their wage scale in order that salesmen may }p 
hired to develop a market for their labor, through the improvemen; 
or modernization of old buildings, residences, or industrial plants, 
An addendum to the working agreement dated March 1, 193 
between Local Union No. 38 of the International Brotherhood 0 
Electrical Workers and the Electrical Contractors’ Association of 
Cleveland, provides a wage scale of $1.05 an hour on modernization 
work and 75 cents an hour on repair or maintenance work. The 
wage scale on new construction work is $1.37% an hour. 
The employer, in order to be eligible for the benefits of the lower 
wage rates, agrees to employ not less than one full-time salesman 
who shall have knowledge of the work covered by this addendum 
and whose sole duty shall be to solicit work specified to be performed 
at the lower rates. The employer also agrees to keep a daily record 
of the salesman’s activities and accomplishments, which shall be 
shown upon request to the representative of Local Union No. 38 or 
to a delegated representative of the joint arbitration board. After 
a period of 90 days from his signing this addendum the employer 
agrees that he will employ the equivalent of one member of the 
local union continuously on work coming under this plan. 
The following work may be performed for $1.05 an hour. 
(a) Alterations, additions, and installations in old or residential occupancies. 
(b) Alterations and additions to existing installations in stores, offices, hotels, 
theaters, educational buildings, and/or institutions, where no major structural 
alterations are being made. 

(c) Alterations and additions to present installations in operating mani- 
facturing and industrial plants. 

(d) Installing in operating plants and completed buildings special apparatus 
and appliances. 

Maintaining and repairing of installations in stores, offices, hotels, 
theaters, hospitals, and manufacturing and industrial plants, also 
maintenance and repair work performed outside of Cleveland on 
other than residences, in the jurisdiction of Local Union No. 38, may 
be performed at the rate of 75 cents an hour. 

Work done outside of buildings, such as street decoration and 
exterior signs, are not covered in the addendum. 

Municipalities or State institutions or others which may employ 
members of the local union directly, which do not employ solicitors 
as provided in this addendum, are not intended to come under the 
provisions of this agreement. 

A joint arbitration board is provided for, which shall have the 
power to enforce the above provisions, together with any subsequent 
changes, either temporary or permanent, in the working rules which 
the board may find necessary. 

The addendum is to remain in force until March 1, 1933, unless 
extended beyond that date by a further written agreement. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, 
November, 1932 


NDICATED expenditures for total building operations increased 
18.3 per cent according to reports received from 350 identical cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of October and 
November, 1932, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The cost figures in the following tables apply to the cost of the 
building as estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his 
permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. The 
States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 
these data. 

Comparisons, October and November 


TaBLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 350 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 350 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 


(estimated cost) 
Geographic division 






































































October, | Novem- | Percent | October, |November,| Per cent 
1932 ber, 1932 | of change 1932 1932 of change 
Naw Sei... a... $843,180 | $800, 380 —5.1 | $1,027,119 $776, 221 —24.4 
Sa 2, 325, 181 | 1, 636, 761 —29.6 | 4,476,011 9, 184, 765 +105. 2 
East North Central_............_. 1, 024, 539 548, 700 —46.4 1, 644, 260 5, 062, 206 +207.9 
West North Central__.......__.__- 647, 429 526, 574 —18.7 | 1,344,006 | 1,131,900 —15.8 
= Nee ee RE aa 915, 028 530, 655 —42.0 1, 565, 316 4, 051, 442 +158. 8 
GOUEE Rial. as tad 567, 449 424, 088 —25.3 | 3,924,688 | 1, 229, 360 —68. 7 
Mountain and Pacific__.......___- 1, 636, 876 | 1, 391, 743 —15.0 1, 445, 670 5, 241, 514 +262. 6 
EEC SU See are ple 7, 959, 682 | 5, 858, 901 —26.4 | 15,427,160 | 26, 677, 408 +72.9 
Additions, alterations, and repairs| Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) cost) 
Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
October, | November,| Per cent | October, | November,! Per cent cities 
1932 1932 of change 1932 1932 of change 
New England...........-- $884, 604 $590, 134 —33.3 | $2,754,903 | $2, 166, 735 —21.3 53 
Middle Atlantic___.._..__- 3, 585,473 | 2, 577 —36.3 | 10,386, 665 | 13, 106, 103 +26. 2 70 
East North Central_______- 1, 470, 776 707, 449 —51.9 | °4, 139, 575 6, 318, 355 +52. 6 94 
West North Central______- 486, 065 246, 803 —49.2 | 2,477,590 1, 905, 277 —23. 1 25 
South 1, 141, 179 875, 333 —23.3 | 3,621,523 | 5,457, 430 +50. 7 40 
South Central._......_____ 530, 468 460, 139 —13.3 | 5,022,605 | 2,113, 587 —57.9 33 
ountain and Pacific... 1, 105, 058 861, 586 —22.0 | 4,187,604 | 7, 494, 843 +79. 0 35 
Mit ke aaioie > dein 9, 203,623 | 6,026, 021 —34. 5 | 32,590, 465 | 38, 562, 330 +18.3 350 
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Indicated expenditures for new residential building decreased 26 4 
per cent, comparing November with October. New nonresidentigj 
buildings, however, showed an increase of 72.9 per cent in Indicated 
expenditures. This increase was caused largely by expenditures fo, 
public buildings. There was a decrease of 34.5 per cent in indicate 
expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs. Comparing 
November permits with October permits, total construction increased 
in four geographic divisions and decreased in three. The hiches 
increase was shown in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new nop. 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of totg| 
building operations in 350 identical cities of the United States, by 
geographic divisions. 





Geog! 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, IN 350 IDENTICAL CIT! ES, As 
ivieoiee PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY GEOGR( phic 

"4 Ss NS ™ 



































y : : New nonresi- | Additions, alter- | a 
mya dential build- ations, and Total ‘ ee 
- ings repairs 00 
Geographic division -——_—____. 
Octo- |Novem-| Octo- |Novem-} Octo- |Novem-| Octo- Novem. 
ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1932 
dah d. cc smeexauue 166 143 665 509 | 2,169] 1,685] 3,000 | 2, 337 
BE Ste MEE, soho sees kc eds a 432 323 | 1,577 977 | 4,429] 3,839 3,438 | 5, 130 
East North Central.................- 197 115 | 1,453 847 | 2,400] 1,478 ,050 | 2, 440 
West North Central-_--_- 32 Uae a ae 187 139 802 393 941 537 , 930 1, 069 
ESR SOP IEE 246 129 571 461 2, 961 2, 229 3, 778 2, 819 
ee ig ee, RE ES PEE 236 175 411 307 | 1,814] 1,346 | 2,461 | = 1,82 
Mountain and Pacific._..........___- 506 365 | 1,185 | 1,040] 3,541 2, 617 4, ()22 
a ee eo ee ene Bs 1,970 1, 389 6, 664 4, 534 | 18,255 | 13,731 | 26, 88° 19, 654 
Per cent of change Sea aS 4! Sh A wae. Gi. cence —24.8 |_____- 
i | 

















Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction, comparing November permits 
with October permits. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 350 identical cities 
during October and November, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
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sie 3e-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
IFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IssUED_IN 350 IDENTICAL CITIES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 








Families pro- 


Families pro- 
vided for 


Estimated cost vided for 


b tibechat )stimated cos 
Geographic division Estimate a st 











October, | Novem- | Octo- |Novem-| October, | Novem- | Octo- |Novem- 
1932 ber, 1932 |ber, 1932|ber, 1932 1932 ber, 1932 |ber, 1932iber, 1932 





New England--------- 7 $755, 180 | $733, 480 153 130 $61, 500 $66, 900 20 26 
Middle Atlantie__.-.---.| 1,671, 281 | 1, 178, 061 376 262 342, 300 366, 200 88 101 
Fast North Central. ----- 822, 107 496, 500 183 106 65, 432 44, 700 18 13 
1 









































West North Central - - ._- 613, 979 521, 074 181 137 9, 750 | , 000 6 1 
South Atlantic.....-. ---- 865,878 | 530, 155 237 128 24, 650 | 500 10 1 
South Central___--- ete 453, 827 384, 704 221 162 35,372 | 24, 684 17 16 
Mountain and Pacific....| 1, 258, 886 | 1, 183, 243 446 331 218, 898 139, 500 88 53 
“i 6, 441, 138 | 5,027,217 | 1,797 | 1,256 757, 902 643, 484 247 211 
Per cent of change- ------|.--------- OEE Vonskcedet Oe Bb becxicoteinen ee —14.6 
ee ag eee Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 





i — 


Geographic division Families pro- 


I Families pro- 
vided for 


Estimated cost vided for 


Estimated cost 














| October, | Novem- | Octo- |Novem- October, | Novem- | Octo- |Novem- 
1932 ber, 1932 |ber, 1932|ber, 1932 1932 ber, 1932 |ber, 1932)ber, 1932 

a | 
New England..-.......-- | $26, 500 0 10 0 | $843,180 |} $800, 380 183 156 
Middle Atlantic - - -..--- | 278, 800 $86, 500 89 27 | 2, 292, 381 | 1, 630, 761 553 390 
Rast North Central. _.-.| 43, 000 7, 500 11 3 930, 539 548, 700 212 122 
West North Central_.-.-| 23, 700 4, 500 12 4 647, 429 526, 574 199 142 
South Atlantic. ....-...- 24, 500 0 16 0 915, 028 530, 655 263 129 
South Central..........-.-) 11, 800 9, 500 14 8 500, 999 418, 888 252 186 
Mountain and Pacific....| 159, 092 50, 500 78 29 | 1,636,876 | 1,373, 243 612 413 
tikecncasnien 567, 392 158, 500 230 71 | 7, 766, 432 | 5,829,201 | 2,274 1, 538 
Per cent of change... ._..|........... nD Escsncnee oy eR OEE to. cncone —32.4 


























There was a decrease in both the number of families provided for 
and indicated expenditures for each type of housekeeping dwelling. 
The decrease in indicated expenditures was greater in the case of 
apartment houses than in the case of either 1-family or 2-family 
dwellings. During November, family-dwelling units were provided 
innew housekeeping dwellings for 1,538 families, a decrease of 32.4 per 
cent as compared with October. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE EsT1I\ ATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRIN [PAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 






























Estimated cost of— 
Families — 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additioas, Total 
dential residential | alterations, | building 
buildings buildings | and repairs | Operations 
a: | : 

1929 
5 RE A I eee 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 

1930 
po a oes eee 52.9 42.5 54. 4 37.8 

1931 
| ET SE eee ae ae 23. 8 19. 0 32.7 33. 6 

1932 
in oss ssctinccl ale nan Debtdbb died 14.4 10 2 25. 0 25. 8 
February-_- Z P 7 13. 0 9. 1 16.5 26. 7 
NG ee ks as aks i ae 15. 4 10.7 18. 1 27.0 
PNG 6 Zt doe cach Saks Sees eee 13. 4 9.7 25. 0 32. 0 
a a a 11.3 7.9 39. 3 7.3 
an. tcc Rascunioitaitiedecos 10. 6 7.9 24. 6 28. 2 
PE dca hacia Pe LIES 8.2 5.6 16. 1 22. 6 
a a al oD 9.7 6.8 15. 7 24.9 | 
September-. 10. 8 7.5 11.4 21.7 | 
SiS ee ee 9.5 6. 6 12. 6 22. 8 | 
November-__.- 6.4 4.9 21.8 14.9 











The index numbers of families provided for, of new residential 
buildings, and of additions, alterations, and repairs reached a low 
for the year during November. The index numbers of indicated 
expenditures for new nonresidential buildings and for total building 
operations, however, were higher than for any month since June. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TABLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments during the months of November, 1931, 
and October and November, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLeE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, NOVEMBER, 
1931, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Federal State 





Geographic division | 
November,| October, | November,| Novem- | October, | Noven- 





1931 1932 1932 1 ber, 1931 1932 ber, 1932! 
0 Sa ee $84, 648 $485, 570 $150, 603 | $131, 093 $71, 674 $46, 539 
Middle Atlantic akin aw hcignpep earn 564, 399 | 3,113,328 | 3,618, 527 | 2, 957,380 | 3,340,045 1, 909, 180 
East North Central __......_..___- 1, 076, 727 727, 682 | 4,218, 834 | 1, 858, 459 221, 457 | 1, 160, 757 
West North Central. -.-......--.--. 183, 895 600, 594 266, 501 | 1, 752, 842 12, 956 63, 700 
Gouin Atiamtee............-....-.. 10, 864, 710 362,454 | 4,016, 870 203, 000 121, 113 177, 022 
EE Aids 00 on nnaciencacdignens 932,965 | 1,529,051 | 2,706,390| 810,779 617, 247 70, 944 
Mountain and Pacific. _-._......_- 730,193 | 1,409,524 | 1, 256, 226 508, 225 211, 376 i, 973 





RE SRREIPEEE SE ae 14, 437, 537 | 8, 228, 203 | 16, 233, 951 | 8, 221,778 | 4, 595, 868 


























1 Subject to revision. 
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The value of contracts awarded by the Federal Government during 
November, 1932, was $16,233,951, or more than twice the value of 
Federal building contracts awarded during October, 1932. 

The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during November was $3,635,115, or about 80 per cent of the value of 
building contracts awarded by the various States during October. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal or a State 
Government in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the num- 
ber or cost of such building is included in the tables shown herein. 


Comparisons, November, 1932, with November, 1931 


TaBLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 341 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of Novem- 
ber, 1931, and November, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
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Taste 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL 
CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEMBER, 
1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


















































| 
New residential buildings (esti- | New nonresidential buildings (es- 
mated cost) timated cost) 
Geographic division 

November, | November,| Per cent | November, | November,| Per cent 

1931 1932 of change 1931 1932 of change 

Now Teas occa desc nc nass $2, 423, 850 $747, 880 —69. 1 | $1, 080, 482 $576, 061 —46.7 
Middle Atiamtie.................. 10, 529,657 | 1,613, 961 —84.7 | 10,025,041 | 9, 176, 305 —8.5 
East North Central _....-....-.--- 2, 241, 617 547, 700 —75.6 | 4,808,089 | 5, 061, 656 +5.3 
West North Central. ........-..-- 1, 484, 827 526, 574 —64.5 | 2,138,424 | 1,131, 900 —47.1 
South Atlantic. ...................} 1,840,812 523, 330 —71.6 | 11,683,608 | 4, 050, 317 —65.3 
South ComeRihises 666 cece ins... 1, 704, 917 424, O88 —75.1} 3,152,523 | 1, 229, 360 —61.0 
Mountain and Pacifie........._--- 3, 493, 295 1, 388, 943 —60.2 | 3,191, 781 5, 240, 714 +64. 2 
SN el a ee 23, 718,975 | 5,772,476 —75.7 | 36,079, 948 | 26, 466, 313 — 26.6 

Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) e 

Num- 

Geographic division ber of 
November, | November,| Per cent | November, | November,| Per cent cities 

1931 1932 of change 1931 1932 of change 

New England _............- $3, 098, 125 $772, 906 —75.1 | $6, 602, 457 | $2, 096, 847 —68. 2 50 
Middle Atlantic. _......-__- 5, 243,424 | 2, 271, 558 —56.7 | 25, 798, 122 | 13, 061, 824 —49. 4 68 
East North Central__. -_--- 1, 761, 621 707, 349 —59.8 | 8,811,327 | 6,316, 705 —28.3 93 
West North Central_______- 539, 013 246, 803 —54.2| 4,162,264 | 1,905, 277 — 54. 2 25 
South Atlantic__.........-- 1, 606, 093 863, 412 —46.2 | 15,130,513 | 5, 437, 059 —64.1 38 
South Central__.........__- 872, 970 460, 139 —47.3 | 5,730,410 | 2,113, 587 —63. 1 33 
Mountain and Pacific......| 1, 184, 333 860, 336 —27.4 | 7,869,409 | 7, 489,993 —4.8 34 
BE dS 14, 305, 579 | 6, 182, 503 —56.8 | 74, 104, 502 | 38, 421, 292 —48, 2 341 


























Decreases in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total construction were 
shown in each geographic division. Indicated expenditures for new 
nonresidential bui din showed an increase in the East North Central 
States and in the Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases were 
registered in the other five geographic divisions. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations, in 341 identical cities having a population 
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of 25,000 or over, for the months of November, 1931, and Noveimbe 
1932, by geographic divisions. 





TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND pp 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIEsg, 45 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY GE 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS "ad 


























: : : New nonresi- |Additions, alter-| ,,. ,. 
Nom senate dential ations, and i otal construe 
8 buildings repairs lon 
Geographic division on 
No- No- No- No- No- No- No- No- 
vem- | vem- | vem- | vem- | vem- | vem- | vem- | yep. 
ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, |, ber, ber 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1939 
oe EEE CP eae yearn 406 133 923 497 | 1,782| 1,654] 3,111 2, 284 
SSS eae 865 320 | 1,719 965 | 3,820} 3,811 6, 404 5, 096 
mast North Centrai-.-.............-- 439 114} 1,909 843 | 2,332 | 1,477] 4,680 2, 434 
West North Central__..............-- 349 139 749 393 900 537 | 1,998 1, 049 
0 RS See 367 122 705 448 | 2,582] 2,142] 3,654 2 719 
iia hi cterteiasaisteniths 405 175 512 307 | 1,665] 1,346 | 2,582 | | 2x 
Mountain and Pacific_...........___- 832 364 | 1,248] 1,036 | 3,181 | 2,612] 5, 261 4, 012 
RS ockivbdeos aren 3 .-| 3,663 | 1,367 | 7,765 | 4,489 | 16,262 | 13,579 | 27,690 | 19, 435 
ON REE ARE! AE arse! EES bonwaeoat —42.2 |........| —16.5 [_._.-_- |} —9298 


























All geographic divisions registered decreases in the number of new 
residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and of total building operations, comparing 
permits issued in November, 1932, with those issued in November, 
1931. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such dwell- 
ings, for which permits were issued in 341 identical cities, during 
November, 1931, and November, 1932, by geographic divisions. _ 


) 


TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NOVEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
. 7 > vided for vided for 


Geographic division 





— 


Novem- Novem- |Novem-|Novem-; Novem- | Novem- |Novem-|Noven- 











ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, 

1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
New England_-_---._----- $2, 030,450 | $687, 980 355 121 | $365, 400 $59, 900 94 
Middle Atlantic_______-- 3, 850, 942 | 1, 155, 261 662 259 | 1, 143, 715 366, 200 309 
East North Central ----- 1, 920, 067 495, 500 400 105 225, 550 44, 700 60 
West North Central____- 1, 304, 627 521, 074 323 137 131, 700 1, 900 44 
South Atlantic__......-- 1, 440, 632 522, 830 338 121 58, 950 500 24 
South Central__._._____- 1, 523, 017 384, 704 372 162 109, 900 24, 684 56 
Mountain and Pacific_..| 2,842,030 | 1, 180, 443 742 330 358, 800 139, 500 122 
WE. sebaniedstoe 14, 911, 765 | 4,947,792 | 3,192 | 1,235 | 2,304,015 636, 484 709 


Per cent of change_._....}.---....--.-- co. —6l, i ene 6. = 
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pie 8.-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFF ERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NOVEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 























dwellings 
eae | oe Families pro- er : | Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost | vided for 

Novem- Novem- |Novem-|Novem-| Novem- Novem- Novem-|Novem- 

ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, 

1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
New England_---------- $28, 000 0 12 0 |$2, 423,850 | $747,880 461 145 
Middle jj. ee 5, 535, 000 $86, 500 1, 419 27 |10, 529, 657 | 1, 607, 961 2, 390 387 
East North Central - -- -- 86, 000 7, 500 40 3 | 2, 231, 617 547, 700 500 121 
West North Central____- 48, 500 , 500 30 4 | 1, 484, 827 526, 574 397 142 
South Atlantic.......--- 341, 230 0 134 0 | 1,840,812 523, 330 496 122 
South Central_...-.----- 28, 000 9, 500 14 8 | 1, 660, 917 418, 888 442 186 
Mountain and Pacific-_-- 274, 465 50, 500 131 29 | 3, 475, 295 | 1,370, 443 995 412 
| ee a 6, 341, 195 158, 500 | 1,780 71 |23, 646,975 | 5,742,776 | 5,681 1, 515 
Per cent of chamge_...---|-------.---- Fei oa, Oe —96.0 |....-...--- — Ft beds sone —73.3 





























Indicated expenditures for all types of dwellings were much lower 
in November, 1932, than in November, 1931. The number of family- 
dwelling units provided in each type of dwelling also decreased, com- 
paring these two months. : 


Details by Cities 


TaBLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in each of the 350 
cities for which reports were received for November, 1932. 

No reports were received from Bangor and Lewiston, Me., Belle- 
ville, N. J., Butler, Pa., Anderson, Ind., Madison, Wis., University 
City, Mo., Lynchburg, Va., Fort Smith, Ark., Ashland, Ky., Monroe, 
La., Meridian, Miss., Muskogee and Okmulgee, Okla., Corpus Christi, 
Laredo, and Port Arthur, Tex., Butte, Mont., and Bellingham, 
Everett, and Tacoma, Wash. 

Permits were issued during November for the following important 
building projects: In Hartford, Conn., for a museum to cost $470,000; 
in the Borough of Manhattan for a factory building to cost $2,500,000; 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., for a Mellon Institute building to cost $3,850,000; 
in Baltimore, Md., for a school building to cost $250,000; in New 
Orleans, La., for a Municipal Boys’ Home to cost $135,000, and for an 
almshouse to cost $220,000; and in San Francisco, Calif., for public 
works and utility buildings to cost over $4,000,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department for a post office in Oak Park, Ill., to cost 
$354,000; for a post office in Lansing, Mich., to cost $385,000; for a 
post office in Cleveland, Ohio, to cost $2,844,000; for a post office in 
Springfield, Ohio, to cost $338,000; for a Federal courthouse in 
Jacksonville, Fla., to cost nearly $1,250,000; for a post office in 
Norfolk, Va., to cost $1,034,000, and for a marine hospital in the 
same city to cost nearly $500,000; and for a post office and Federal 
courthouse in Beaumont, Tex., to cost $440,000. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1932 


New England States 


ISSUED 
























































a 
— 
New New Fami- New New fe | Pores 
resi- | nonresi- —. lies resi- | nonresi- | /; Potal mn 
City and State | dential | dential ~ 7 pro- City and State | dential | dential | =!" pro 
build- | build- | DSN) | vided build- | build- | Ste ioe 
ings ings pe for || ings ings par for 
Connecticut: Massachusetts— 
Bridgeport _.-| $36,400) $5,175) $47,111 15 Continued. | 
Betete’. x... 0 3, 340 4, 380 0 NE, cote wie $8,000; $1,950) $22, 545 
Greenwich.-_..| 38,000 7,600} 71,950 5 Malden-_--_-- 10, 600) 3,925) 22, 420 
Hartford___.-- 15, 200] 489,150) 526, 051 3 Medford_.___- 0 3, 300) 7, 185 
Meriden-.----- 18, 500 3,273} 31, 333 1 New Bedford- 0 5,500} = 8, 300 
New Britain_- 2, 000 300 6, 47 1 Newton_._.--| 145, 500 6,110} 162,043 
New Haven..| 36,500} 7,675) 51, 662 7 || Pittsfield__-_- 6,000; 9,125) 18.450 
Norwalk-_.---.- 36, 000 2,625) 43,400 5 Ouimey....... 12, 600 4,275) 29,064 
Stamford _---- 4, 500 2, 550 16, 900 1 Revere -...--- 0 800 4, 600 
Torrington - -- 5, 000 1,277 7, 897 1 a 5, 500 1,300) 17,325 
Waterbury - -- 7,000} 54,633) 65, 683 2 Somerville___- 0 2, 147) 3, 892 
West Hartford! 20,000 940; 32,788 3 Springfield __- 12, 500 3,565) 26, 675 
Maine: Taunton___._- 11,130} 2,870} 19, 708 
Portland --__- 15, 250 4, 595 28, 312 5 Waltham.___- . 16, 500 1,425) 19,68 
Massachusetts: Watertown. _- 4, 000 1, 200 7, 26 
Arlington__-_-_- 25, 000 2,375) 28,550 6 Worcester_...| 61,900 8,456) 89, 764 
Beverly --.--- 14,000} 1,400) 23,575} 4 || New Hampshire: 
Boston !____-- 57,000} 28,315) 271, 637 13 Concord... -_--- 0 0) OA 
Brockton__-_-_- 0 1, 080 7, 707 0 Manchester--- 9, 800 4,990} 21,835 
Brookline____- 49,000} 9,330) 59,955 5 || Rhode Island: 
Cambridge._.! 28,000 730} 40, 505 1 Central Falls - 0 150) 9, 650 
Chelsea.....-- 0 450 3, 785 0 Cranston ----- 3, 500 7,775; 14,110 
Chicopee... _- o| 1,425] 5,925} || East Provi- | | 
Everett....... 0 0| 4, 500 0 dence___-.--- 14, 500 13, 235; 30, 79: 
Fall River-__-- 0 2, 960 7, 280 0 Newport _____ 19, 500} 28,100) 49, 450 E 
Fitchburg - -_- 6, 800 1, 500 9, 200 2 Pawtucket - - - 3, 500 3, 160) §, 850 E 
Haverhill_-_-- 1, 000 2, 600 6, 380 1 Providence - _- 20,200; 11,900) 116, 937 E 
Holyoke. _---- 0 5, 250} 11,000 0 Woonsocket - - 0 700) 3, 80 ¢ 
Lawrence .___- 4, 500 9,300; 16,7 1 || Vermont: J 
Lowell___.---- 8, 000 415 11, 855 1 Burlington _ _. 7, 500 0 8, 550 i 
—— ™ i 
Total_-_-_-_- 800, 380| 776, 221 (> 166, 735 ( 
] 
( 
. . 
Middle Atlantic States : 
New Jersey: New York— In 
Atlantic City_| $1,250) $1,250) $29,391 1 Continued. 
Bayonne __---- 0 800; 11,000 0 Kingston _-.__- $8,350) $6,840) $19, 180 
Bloomfield__.| - 0; 17,500) 20,500 0 Lockport____- 0 0 0) 
Camden._---- 0| 38,400; 43,943 0 MountVernon; 12,000 3, 230) 26, 130 
Olittem....... 56, 000 2, 900 59, 450 17 Newburgh___. 13, 500 9, 850 31, 700 
East Orange-- 7, 500 1,035) 13,645 2 New Rochelle. 7, 000 1,690} 18, 617) 
Elizabeth___-_- 23, 000 5,500} 39, 500 5 New York 
Garfield ___--- 7, 000 650 9, 250 3 City— 
Hackensack -- 0 5, 965 16, 614 0 The Bronx!.| 174,600) 265,100) 629, 148 
Hoboken- ---- 0 0} 16, 162 0 Brooklyn 1_.| 338,000} 239, 725)1, 046, &3¢ 
Irvington__-_-- 0 6,285; 34,345 0 Manhattan!. 0/}2, 641, 400)3, 174, 560 
Jersey City__- 800! 3,416] 39,916 1 Queens 1__._| 399, 600| 250,071) 848, 694 
Kearny..----- 0 1, 200 1, 750 0 Richmond |. 16, 300 15, 704 73, 327 
Montelair_ -_-__ 4, 000 955 12, 890 1 Niagara Falls_ 3, 000 4, 835 59, 743 
Newark ---__-- 12,000; 69,220; 158,013 4 Poughkeepsie_| 31, 400 0} 34, 450) 
New Bruns- Rochester....| 10,700) 46,465) 69, 208 
. 2, 500 70 2, 570 1 Schenectady..| 15,000) 22,143) 52, 133 
Orange-_--_-..-.- 0 3, 225 7, 445 0 Syracuse__-.-- 0 6,750} 18, 890 
Passaic.....-- 0 OF = 11, 258 0 , | ES 45, 800 3,600} 71,765 
Paterson_-_-_..- 16, 260} 39,035) 69, 160 3 = , 360} 18,700) 44, 060 
Perth Amboy 1, 736 0 2, 611 1 Watertown.._| 11,000 15, 079 
Plainfield__-_-. 9, 500 1,160; 14, 585 2 White Plains_ 14,000} 12,700) 32, 215) 
Trenton ___.-- 0 4,915) 12,684 0 Yonkers_-_--.-- 65,500) 11,341) 93, 491 
Union City__-. 0} 0} 6, 525 0 || Pennsylvania: | 
West New Allentown--.-- 0 900 3, 575 
pA 0 0 3, 600 0 Altoona. -..-. 0 9, 223} 15, 164 
West Orange_| 22,800 2,495) 27, 665 3 | Bethlehem. -_- 0 625 5, 125| 
New York: Chester__....- 0 650 1, 150 
Albany.....-- 72, 500| 214,565} 329,034 10 || Easton_..-.-- 0 535] 4,511 
Amsterdam -__ 2, 000 , 630) 5, 630 ae vere 14, 150 3,465) 23, 382: 
Auburn ---_-- 2, 500 550 5, 955 1 Harrisburg --- 9, 000 3, 625 37, 119) 
Binghamton.._| 21,000} 94,710} 132, 221 3 Hazleton - - --- 1,455} 11,599] = 15, 163) 
Buffalo. _-_-.-- 15,150} 57,424; 101,096 7 Johnstown...- 0 9, 515 10, 485) 
Elmira. -.-.--.-- 0 940 3, 935 0 Lancaster-____- 0} 14,250) = 17, 250) 
Jamestown - -- 0 0 3, 750! 0 McKeesport... 0 350 7, 725) 








Applications filed. 
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TABLE 6,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 











































































































New New Fami- New New Fami- 
resi- | nonresi- (nelad- lies resi- | nonresi- Pret acl lies 
id State | dential | dential | 10 re. | _Pro- City and State | dential | dential | ‘; pro- 
build- | build- airs) vided build- | build- | ™& =f vided 
ings ings P for ings ings pairs for 
sylvania— Pennsylvania— 
Pou tinued. Continued. 
Nanticoke.---| $4,000 0} $10, 500 1 Wilkes-Barre- 0} $231, 550) $240, 946 0 
New Castle__. 0| $3,005 4, 255 0 Wilkinsburg_- 0 0 2, 650 0 
Norristown- - - 0 6, 525 9, 237 0 Williamsport_ 0 1,324; 12,219 0 
Philadelphia_| 82,050} 872, 6651, 075, 947 16 Tau. ce 0} 3,350! 9,018 0 
Pittsburgh..-| 47, 400/3, 869, 90/3, 968,095) 13 
Reading.----- 0 1,150 9,533 0 Total____- 1, 636, 761/9, 184, 765|13,106,103| 390 
Seranton - ---- 12, 100 1, 975 17, 735 3 
East North Central States 
Illinois: | | || Michigan—Con. 
peRicconduul 0| $2,220) $5,895 0 || Jackson.___.-- 0 $547, $1, 153 0 
Aurora...----- 0} 4,575, 7,337 0 || Kalamazoo. 0} 1,310) 5, 406 0 
Belleville -_--- ol 0| 0 0 Lansing - _.--- 0} 401, 700) 403, 650 0 
Berwyn-.---- 0) 3, 850) 3, 850 0 Muskegon._-- 0 2, 000 4, 050 0 
Bloomington.| $10, 000 500! 10, 500 1 Pontiac____.-- 0 635, 2, 385 0 
Chicago......| 44,000| 129,662} 289,907} 12|| Port Huron. - 0 0| 200 0 
Cte ci coan 0 490) 1, 475 0 Royal Oak - _- $1, 000 550) 1, 650 1 
Danville__.--- 2, 700 32,742) 36, 882 1 Saginaw _.---- 0 1, 705) 4, 138 0 
Decatur . ...-- 0} 2,835) 2,835 0 || Wyandotte_-. 0 0, 1,800 0 
East St. Louis. 23, 900 435, 25, 835 4 || Ohio: 
|” Rafe are 0 500) 2, 275 0 BS satin 4, 000 11, 980 23, 255 1 
Evanston_.-.-_-- 23, 000 1, 500) 45, 500 2 Ashtabula_--_-- 0 56 755 0 
Granite City - 0 0) 0 0 Canton... .-.- 2, 500 2, 400 13, 870 1 
Joliut .....oe 0 200; 21, 460 0 Cincinnati__-_- 89,000) 119,290) 252, 985 18 
Maywood - --. 0 5, 925 6, 575 0 Cleveland _ __- 32, 000| 2,882,475) 3,008,400 8 
Moline. ...--- 0 390 2, 226 0 Cleveland 
Oak Park... 0| 354,977) 356, 602 0 Heights____- 22, 300 1,340} 24,935 3 
| Re 0 5, 715 10, 845 0 Columbus. --- 17,750} 164,300) 190, 050 3 
Quincy_-_--.-- 6 649 1, 461 0 Dayton..------ 19,000; 60,988) 94, 704 4 
Rockford _---- 0 250 21, 280 0 East Cleve- 
Rock Island -- 10, 000 2,475, 14,479 1 I Dearas 0; 180 427 0 
Springfield _ - - 7, 700 41,523) 651,456 3 Rs i acces 0 2, 600 3, 158 0 
Waukegan_.-. 4, 000 0 4, 843 1 Hamilton___-- 0 820 3, 700 0 
Indiana: Lakewood __-_- 18,500} 13,070) 32,662 2 
East. Chicago. 0 350 900 0 cine oad 0 225 225 0 
Elkhart - - .--- 0 780 1, 757 0 Lotain..,...... 0 100 100 0 
Evansville. __ 10, 000 5, 875 18, 327 3 Mansfield - . _. 6, 500 7, 765 16, 452 1 
Fort Wayne-.- 0 2, 478 8, 411 0 Marion. - -..-- 0 0 100 0 
apt Sg 0| 66,200) 66, 350 0 Massillon___-- 4, 000 0 5, 975 1 
Hammond__-. 2, 500 160 3, 820 2 Middletown_. 0 2, 800 4, 628 0 
Indianapolis. - 1,300} 35,130) 62,842 2 Newark - -_---. 1, 000 895 2, 545 1 
Kokomo-._-.- 0 1, 250 2, 325 0 Norwood __--_- 7, 500 1, 250 9, 300 1 
Lafayette_____ 0 0} 450 0 Portsmouth. - 0 227 1,077 0 
Marion.-.....-. 0 550 1, 470 0 Springfield - _- 0| 340,972) 342, 547 0 
Michigan Steubenville_- 0 0 300 0 
6) ERE 3, 000 0 3, 400 1 Toledo____.__. 5, 000 3, 400 41, 630 3 
Mishawaka... 0 475 925 0 Warren___-_-. 8, 700 300} 10,670 1 
Muncie... __-- 0 617 1, 777 0 Youngstown.. 0 2,800) 13,785 0 
Richmond. _- 0 2, 200 8, 200 0 || Wisconsin: 
South Bend -_. 5, 000 63, 815 71, 235 1 Appleton --- 24, 650 500 27, 505 7 
Terre Haute - 0 400 2, 625 0 Eau Claire- __ 9, 000 2,374; 20,674 2 
Michigan: Fond du Lac. 2, 000 363 2, 763 1 
Ann Arbor. _- 7,500} 16,130) 27,037 1 Green Bay - - - 1, 000 785 4, 350 1 
Battle Creek - 0} 127,650) 129, 440 0 Kenosha------ 0 4, 525 7, 060 0 
Bay City._._- 0 2, 800 4, 155 0 Milwaukee._.| 44, 400 9,968) 111, 213 10 
Dearborn... - 0 350 954 0 Oshkosh-_.-_.- I, 350 2, 415 4, 299 2 
Detroit.._.__- 58, 350 76, 269) 215, 238 12 Racine__....-- 3, 600 1, 100 4, 700 1 
Pete 0 2, 815 9, 800 0 Sheboygan - _- 4, 000 685, 15, 870 1 
Grand Rapids 0 2, 435 12, 105 0 Superior. -_-_.-- 0 625 1, 368 0 
Hamtramck __ 0 100 800 0 West Allis. -_-_- 7, 000 410 7, 685 1 
Highland 
Park......... 0} 9, 540) 10, 340 0 Total____. 548, 700 5,082,206) 6,318,355) 122 





151520°—33——-11 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Isgyp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued SUED 


West North Central States 

































































New New Fami- New New ’ loo 
resi- | nonresi- Pon 9 lies resi- | nonresi- a. os | Lies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | _Pt° City and State | dential | dential | U"°!ud- 
build- | build- ~—' =) vided build- | build- ing re- 
ings ings pale, for ings ings | P®'rs) 

Iowa: Minnesota— 

Burlington _-- 0| $7,600) $8,360 0 ~~. 
Cedar Rapids.| $25, 750 860} 29, 561 3 ae $136, 470) $74, 788) $244, 918 
Council Bluffs. 0} 85,280) 95, 452 0 be - 
Davenport-..- 13, 400 901 22, 154 4 NS nies 0 0 2, 635! 
Des Moines- - 38, 100 8,145) 49,145 ll Kansas City-_- 31, 500} 73,800) 110, 600! 
Dubuque-.-__- 2, 500 625} 13,842 1 Springfield - -- 4, 500 6,300) 23, 535) 
Ottumwa_.--- 1, 000 1, 000 5, 000 1 St. Joseph -__- 5, 000 4,000} 10, 025) 
Sioux City___- 8, 500 4,215} 14,215 3 St. Louis... ._- 55,250) 35,690) 148, 527 
Waterloo-_-__-.. 0} 48,930; 49, 265 0 || Nebraska: 

Kansas: — ibeiw se 20, 000 1,675) 27, 240 
Hutchinson__- 0 1,315 2, 485 0 Gee c....- 32,650; 640,370) 682, 485 
Kansas City _- 1,600} 72,500} 77,610 2 || North Deikoia: 

Topeka_-_-.__- 0 9, 175 9, 550 0 BN ie 4, 000 265 5, 86: 
Wichita__..__- 4,000} 9,830 32, 245 1 South” Dakota: | 

Minnesota Sioux Fallis...| 18,619 476; 19,005) 4 
Duluth______- 0 3,015 19, 612 0 —_——~ 
Minneapolis..| 123, 735 39, 145) 201, 856 35 ee 526, 574/1, 131, 900)1, 905, i) 

South Atlantic States 
| 
Delaware: North Caro- 
Wilmington_.- 0} $16,000) $24, 160 0 arg 
District of Co- h Point..-| $3,950 $275 5, 925) 
lum bia: Raleigh — Ea 0 8, 560| 17,310 
Washington -_| $286, 100) 493,495) 909, 224 46 Ww ee 0 4,100} 10,850) 

Florida: Winston - Sa- 

Jacksonville - - 2, 550/1, 339, 178) 1, 369, 388 5 eck cmon 8,500} 14,115) 27, 360 
eo 19,000} 30,555) 99,089 3 || South Carolina: 
Orlando - -.--- 0 9,435) 19, 264 0 Charleston___| 23,900) 10,650) 40,048 
Pensacola - - -- 5, 750 1,125) 16,246 6 Columbia - - -- 4, 200 6,915} 35,381 
St. Petersburg 0 6,300} 16, 400 0 Greenville___- 3, 000 250) 7, 745 
; 0 660; 14,653 0 Spartanburg-- 0 0 1, 650 
West Palm Virginia: 

Beach - ----- 1, 575 0) 4, 125 1 Newport 

Georgia: News... ---- 0 713 4, 607 
Atlanta--_----- 7, 000 3, 378) 29, 743 9 Norfolk.......| 43, 100)1, 544, 775/1, 610, 960) 
Augusta. _----- 900; 93,750) 98, 787 2 Petersburg - -- 0 700 2, 100} 
Columbus.---- 2, 200 400 5, 165 1 Portsmouth - - 0 550 4, 554) 
Macon. .---- 4, 300 0| 11,477 2 Richmond..-- 2,600; 15,745) 40, 185 
Savannabh- --- 6, 200 1, 125 8, 676 2 Roanoke_ - --- 7, 500 S04 10, 059) 

Maryland: West Virginia: 
Baltimore____- 32,000) 400,499) 853,999 7 Charleston _. 13, 000 820) 18, 624 
Cumberland. - 0 570 1,970 0 Clarksburg - -- 0 1,020} 12,6: 20| 
Hagerstown - - 0; 30,705) 30, 0 Huntington __ 0 540 4,1: 20) 

North Carolina: Parkersburg -- 0 6, 785 7, 643 
Asheville _--_- 7, 000 995; 11,480 1 Wheeling----- 13, 000 100 16, 804 
Charlotte___-- 4, 500 5, 700 11, 965 1 - 
Durham.____- 10, 750 0} 16,640 5 Total____- 530, 655/4, 051, 442/5, 457, 430 
Greensboro. _- 18, 080 155| 25,729 5 
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BLE 9.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
TA IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued 


South Central States 









































































































































dl 
New New Fami- New New Fami- 
resi- | nonresi- Gnchat- lies resi- | nonresi- Pisa lies 

City and State dential | dential ing re- |_Pto- City and State | dential | dential ing re- | T'T°- 
build- | build- irs) | Vided build- | build- | Diirs) |Vided 
ings ings = for ings ings Dp for 
Alabama: Tennessee: 

Birmingham... $11,000 | $1,400 | $87,900 3 Chattanooga_- $5, 300 $100 | $18,913 3 

Mobile------- 2, 200 0 15, 697 1 Johnson City- 1, 000 2, 000 4, 000 1 

Montgomery..| 3,600 0} 9,680 3 Knoxville._--| 7,800| 7,770| 18,510 2 

Arkansas: Memphis... -- 15,600 | 8,970 | 58,370 7 

Little Rock... 0} 4,055 | 15,652 0 || _ Nashville -- 6, 225 265 | 79, 066 9 

Kentucky: Texas: | 

Covington... - 0 875 2, 275 0 Amarillo-__.-- 0 0 5,179 0 
Lexington... 0 435 | 4,694 0|| Austin.......| 32,110] 8,080] 58,873 17 
Louisville....| 34,000 | 14,990 | 78,115 4 Beaumont. _.-- 1, 860 | 440,795 | 450, 503 3 
sd 0 0 2, 000 0 Brownsville 1_ 0 60 1, 260 0 
wi eit 1, 000 800 2, 500 2 Dallas........| 35,475 | 30,516 | 107,029 25 
El Paso_-_-_-_-- 19, 019 6,268 | 34, 556 5 
Baton Rouge.| 9,949] 7,648 | 24,889 6 Fort Worth...| 14,500 | 76,707 | 105, 162 10 
New Orleans.| 50,550 | 359,081 | 442, 492 19 Galveston._..| 3,650 1, 355 4, 6 
Shreveport...| 25, 200 205 | 38, 880 11 Houston._---- 49,100 | 49,100 | 109, 700 14 
Mississippi: San Angelo-_-- 0 100 0 
eae ie 0}; 12,581 20, 425 0 San Antonio..| 26,805 3,185 | 40, 783 18 
Oklahoma: St a ER 6,200 | 10,224) 20,182 4 
Te. is awewe ‘ 0 0 0 0 Wichita Falls. 0 0 2, 920 0 

Oklahoma 

CY acaighic 52,000 | 122,510 | 214,325 3) Total___.. 424, 088 [1,229,360 |2,113,587 186 
Bek 99 Fe 9, 945 7, 345 25, 508 4 
! Not included in totals. 2 : 

Mountain and Pacific States 

Arizona: California—Con. 
is couple $2, 450 $450 | $21, 090 2 Santa Monica_| $21, 250 $960 | $28, 637 10 
hcittahe 1, 708 7, 106 0 Stockton ___-- 9, 200 9,431 | 31,972 2 
California: Vallejo__.....| 16,200 | 117,970 | 137, 295 7 

it 3, 009 3,415 | 11, 566 1 |} Colorado: 

Alhambra....| 6,000 1,325 | 11,200 1 Colorado 

Bakersfield -_- 950 2,350 | 11,905 1 Springs-__-- 4, 500 1, 565 7, 730 2 

Berkeley......| 9,000 1,155 | 28, 806 2 Denver-._---- 65,000 | 38,080 | 144, 280 16 

Fresno.......| 13,950 1,520 | 35, 794 5 Pueblo---.-.-- 1, 000 525 5, 001 1 
eae 36, 700 7,510 | 49,370 8 || Montana: 

Huntington Great Falls.._} 10,800 175 | 11,495 2 

Park.......| 2,800 800 4, 850 1 |} New Mexico: 

Long Beach._| 39,100] 81 148, 205 17 Albuquerque_| 7,000 1,675 | 17,630 3 

Los Angeles. _| 651, 285 | 210, 861 {1,107,026 186 || Oregon: 

Oakland_.....| 50,071 32, 500 | 117, 916 15 Portland __ ._. 31,750 | 56,685 | 113,670 9 
pais , 600 | 25,040 | 107, 657 6 Salem _-...--- 950 725 5, 935 1 
banus 0 6,050 | 11, 150 0 || Utah 

Sacramento...| 32,050 | 27,555 | 87, 305 7 Ogden__..--.. 0 1, 300 3, 650 0 

San Bernar- Salt Lake 

Gina: ..... 0 235 4, 550 0 RS 6,000 | 18,880 | 43,145 1 

San Diego._..| 37,550 | 18,780 | 100,893 13 || Washington: 

San Francisco | 243, 787 |4,496,689 |4,831,453 66 Seattle.......| 24, 100 12,350 | 94, 865 17 

San Jose... 6, 650 ,935 | 33, 2 Spokane. _.._. 6,550 | 19,760} 51, 439 5 

Santa Ana____ 0 1, 425 9, 688 0 

Santa Barbara! 12, 500 , 190 57, 504 4 Total____. 1,391,743 |5,241,514 |7,494,843 413 

Hawaii 
New Fam- 
é New res- Total ; 
pwn idential | M°™T@S- | (inclua- | ilies 
‘ity : dential pro- 
tiles | Duild- | pennieey |Vided 
gs ings for 
Pe i sna ca cuauadeebeibeesendbacdubeiemanimas $69, 325 | $91, 468 |$216, 753 41 
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Elapsed Time in Building Construction 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith the results of an 

inquiry to ascertain the length of time elapsing (1) between the 
date of issue of a building permit and the date work was started 01 the 
building, and (2) between the date work was started and the date the 
building was ready for occupancy. The study covered the permits fo, 
new construction issued in 14 representative cities in 1931. [op 
purposes of comparison the results of a similar previous investicatioy 
covering 10 of these cities in 1929 are also given.! 

No data were collected concerning additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and the studies were further restricted by the omission of such 
buildings as private garages, sheds, stables, and barns, which though 
large in number were low in value. In the 1931 analysis, also, 243 
buildings (slightly more than 2 per cent of the total) were eliminated 
because construction was not carried to completion, due to lack of 
funds or to other causes; by far the largest number of these were 
1-fannily dwellings. 

The objects of these studies were to determine— 

(1) How many permits were allowed to lapse or were canceled. 

(2) How soon work was available in the construction of the build- 
ing, after issuance of the permit. 

(3) The length of time for which employment was available on the 
different types of buildings. 


Lapses and Cancellations 


TABLE 1 shows, for 1929 and 1931, the value of lapsed permits and 
the per cent they form of the total estimated cost of permits for all 
buildings included in the study in 10 selected cities, by kinds of 
buildings. 


TABLE 1.-VALUE AND PER CENT OF LAPSED PERMITS IN 10 CITIES, BY KINDS 









































BUILDINGS, 1929 AND 1931 ; 

——_—— = ( 

‘ 

1-family dwellings ] 

’ 

Lapsed permits : 

City Estimated cost 

Estimated cost 
1929 1931 1929 1931 
pS et ee pay Ta aaa ae $7, 659, 200 $6, 325, 725 $20, 000 $664, 100 
Cambridge_.______- eS. Ee 261, 500 119, 350 0 8, 000 
a ar a 9, 676, 860 4, 997, 740 32, 800 22, 500 
ts ala ni ie 3, 877, 850 2, 283, 800 139, 600 55, 300 
ERE SOLA SOS 21, 177, 333 11, 897, 727 171, 750 120, 200 
ES aes Ree 5, 197, 300 2, 145, 450 35, 000 66, 400 
IR ii in es Shisnktabees , 889, 200 $10, 750 4, 500 0 
Nei EE A SEN Ss ata tegia 17, 151, 635 3, 716, 475 17, 500 5, 000 
| CREE TT EF TRA Praeanagans 1, 880, 100 940, 028 4, 800 2, 450 
Davee onc nns wins SEAS eiaheeaies 2B 2, 350, 332 1, 891, 110 6, 400 27, 000 
aint... 12 sssmaiins Gomes 70, 121, 310 35, 128, 155 432, 350 970, 950 





1 A report of the results of the 1929 study was given in the Monthly Labor Review for November, 1°31. 
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TABLE 1. -_VALUE AND PER CENT OF LAPSED PERMITS IN 10 CITIES, BY KINDS OF 





BUILDINGS, 1929 AND 1931—Continued 





—— 





2-family dwellings 





Lapsed permits 











_—_ 


Brooklyn-------------- 








Denver 


Los Angeles.-------.- 
Milwaukee_-_--- - 


Cincinnati 


Brooklyn 
Cambridge 
Cincinnati 
Denver ____ 
Los Angeles 


New Haven 


Richmond 
St. Paul 










































































City Estimated cost 
Estimated cost Per cent 
1929 1931 1929 1931 1929 | 1931 
es $7, 497, 400 $5, 940, 250 0 $487,200 | 0 8.2 
Cambridge wccacenece wenn an----- 303, 600 195, 500 0 0 0 0 
Cebaneth. (iste 232s sns=s ‘ 930, 800 526, 050 0 13,000 | 0 2.5 
ESE ae See 263, 500 84, 500 $5, 000 0}; 19 0 
Les ANGUS ..o3- ss -60hs sks as 6, 587, 298 3, 434, 300 23, 700 18, 700 4 5 
Milwaukee ee wae ween eee eee 4, 060, 550 i, 327, 950 17, 500 19, 800 ° 4 1. 5 
New HavVel..s....00+0-~-.<--- Se 103, 400 14, 000 0 0} 0 0 
PRG DDE, oncviasoreeca-ccn cose 1, 632, 050 383, 500 0 0 0 0 
Richmond omen’ Se esewcumweccoee= ’ 87, 100 68, 500 0 | 25.5 0 
6t. Patil. ccchingssese0 ww ~ sn. sama 232, 080 111, 000 0 0] 0 0 
sy 82) eS: eRe ee 21, 879, 042 12, 104, 150 114, 700 538, 700 5 4.5 
Apartment buildings 
Brooklyn....-~-------------------- $38, 280,000 | $31, 675,900 | $161, 000 | $2,458,000} 0.4| 7.8 
yO EE ee a ae 3, 133, 000 360, 000 0 200,000 | 0 55. 6 
ete <r 2, 290, 500 1, 168, 000 172, 500 79,000 | 7.5 6.8 
BESS. ee a ae 1, 946, 500 1, 235, 000 35, 000 60,000 | 1.8 4.9 
eet a 17, 632, 360 3, 826, 860 67, 000 83, 500 .4 2.2 
| ES Ss 5, 687, 652 808, 500 140, 000 15,000 | 2.5 1.9 
NAG SR ames adic kens eso necnd 399, 700 104, 400 0 0; 0 0 
Ee 14, 092, 000 612,000 | 6,062, 000 500, 000 | 43.0 8.7 
pS RES ipa ae 380, 500 0 65, 000 0; O 0 
etn Po. OE 226, 800 76, 800 0 30,000 | 0 39. 1 
di inti Rieko w dine seie 84, 069, 012 39, 867,460 | 6,702,500} 3,425,500] 8.0 8.6 
Public buildings 
jo, oe |) 8) Sa pee ae See $22, 017, 800 $13, 321, 644 0 $375,000 | 0 2.8 
eS ey ee 5, 795, 000 2, 918, 059 0 0} 0 0 
Re ee SS 10, 651, 000 8, 582, 800 0 0; 0 0 
DET OO ES GES ET ey ae 5, 313, 400 1, 501, 111 $12, 000 0}; 0.2 0 
LeeLee da ok bb ne 9, 635, 424 7, 213, 727 945, 000 4,500 | 9.8 a 
Mibwanne ote t= St 8, 165, 960 4, 157, 884 0 0; 0 0 
EC ae 9, 249, 460 7, 422, 976 0 0; 0 0 
| ES EE ees 19, 655, 370 17, 254, 545 0 7,000; 0 (4) 
As ea 1, 694, 328 537, 303 0 0; 0 0 
OG; Pe ee 1, 402, 080 7, 445, 022 0 0; 0 0 
ie IS ates noose 93, 579, 822 70, 355, 071 957, 000 386, 500} 1.0 0.5 
Commercial buildings 
i $51, 799, 850 $4, 514, 455 0 $528, 250 | O 11.7 
en. . noabwane 818, 635 609, 525 0 1,500; 0 2 
oon = oh) aerate 4, 167, 200 3, 577, 910 $36, 000 16,500 | 0.9 5 
io | ee 2, 488, 800 328, 800 8, 000 15, 500 .3 4.7 
ES ee es 22, 238, 071 5, 895, 194 550, 800 100,300 | 2.5 1.7 
NS Ti I ee 7, 898, 925 915, 080 41, 500 23, 200 5 2.5 
ee es 674, 340 411, 000 26, 000 0| 3.9 0 
. . *.]  aae * 39, 076, 425 8, 531, 315 0 50,500 | 0 .6 
OS es Sp eee 3, 389, 500 679, 542 5, 000 9, 800 Fe | 14 
BP TSE ae ere 2, 360, 062 1, 419, 056 6, 000 10, 000 3 7 
pe 134, 911, 808 26, 881, 877 673, 300 755, 550 5 2.8 


























! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1—VALUE AND PER CENT OF LAPSED PERMITS IN 10 CITIES, BY KINpg, 
BUILDINGS, 1929 AND 1931—Continued 7% 


























Total 
Lapsed permits 
City Estimated cost 
Estimated cost 
1929 1931 1929 1931 1929 
epee tt $127, 254, 250 $61, 777, 974 $181, 000 | $4, 512, 550 
EE eee eee 10, 311, 735 4, 202, 434 0 209, 500 
RR SERS Red Sey SASS 27, 716, 360 18, 852, 500 241, 300 131, 000 
Rs on. oo et ope ear 13, 890, 050 5, 433, 211 199, 600 130, 800 
te no inde unenees 77, 270, 486 32, 267, 808 1, 758, 250 327, 200 
a aid aL TE et ee 31, 010, 387 9, 354, 864 234, 000 124, 400 
REESE ES eee 11, 316, 100 8, 763, 126 30, 500 0 
Philadelphia-- -__----- oad aialaity ated 91, 607, 480 30, 497,835 | 6,079, 500 562, 500 
I i stk nin ccleiaagatl pees it 7, 612, 792 2, 243, 973 143, 300 12, 250 
Rs cients <i aah tan ange ies 6, 571, 354 10, 942, 988 12, 400 67, 000 
Total 2 ae : 404, 560, 994 184, 336, 713 8, 879,850 | 6,077, 200 


























In 1929 the value of buildings for which permits were canceled or 
allowed to lapse in these 10 cities was $8,879,850, or 2.2 per cent of 
the value of all buildings included in this study, as compared with 
$6,077,200, or 3.3 per cent, in 1931. The value of lapsed permits was 
greater in 1931 than in 1929 in the case of 1-family dwellings, 2-family 
dwellings, and commercial buildings, but less in the case of apartment 
houses and public buildings. 

Table 2 shows the number of lapsed permits in these 10 cities and 
the per cent such permits form of the total, by kinds of buildings. 


TARLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LAPSED PERMITS IN 10 CITIES, BY KINDS oF 
BUILDINGS, 1929 AND 1931 










































































l-family dwellings 2-family dwellings Apartment buildings " 
Lapsed permits Lapsed permits Lapsed permits 
+ ) , 
Number’) Per cent Number] Per cent Number Per cent 
| 
1929 | 1931 |1929]1931|1929}1931! 1929 | 1931 |1929]1931/1929|1931| 1929 | 1931 |1929|1931 1929 1931 
Brooklyn___.....| 717} 828 2} 101! 0.3)12.2| 469) 604).__.| 60)___.| 9.9 240; 214 3 
Cambridge......| 21] 18|....| 2....ja1.2! 31} 10)-_-.}-.-.|----[---_! 9 gal 
Cincinnati. ____- 1,000; 650) 7, 4) .7| .6 158) 66).--- ae 6 75 48; 3 
Denver. -_-__.-- _| 646] 515) 31) 17] 4.8) 3.3) 28 te SRE 8 tale 38 17 1 
Los Angeles__-__- 5, 063)3, 356} 28) 53) .6) 1.6)1,219) 605 8 - .2 a 629 302 3 
Milwaukee_____- 740| 364 6} 13) .8| 3.6) 441) 153 3 3} .7| 2.0 105 17 6 
New Haven____- ae Se Dent bees 8 es ots xs won 20 et ae 
Philadelphia____|4,052| 826) 16 | oa ae 68 Se le: 74 3] 28 
Richmond. .___-_- 365) 151 y Dé: <0 34 18 8}_.._}24. 2}... , i 
oe Fae... aoe 3E2| 317 2 4 6} 1.3) 16 Tidthbausebediene« 8 bas 
Total_____|13073/7, 152) 96) 196 7| 2. 7|2,472)1,511) 20) 68) .8| 4.5) 1,207 618) 45 
Commercial buildings Public buildings Total 
Brooklyn- --.---_- 320} 192}__._] 40}____|20.8 47 ) ee 4|.._.|20. 0) 1, 793) 1, 858 5 
Cambridge_---__- 52; Z7j..-.. 1)__--| 3.7 Se Bee ee are 122 os ae 
Cincinnati-_.-_-_.- YS te 3 1} 3.1) 1.1 22 ee? ee ee ee EY 869) 13 
Denver... if. 133 78 4 5) 3.0) 6.4 25 8 Sag Ss oe 870} 630) 38 
Los Angeles... __ 1,086, 603} 8! 11} .7| 1.8] 152} 57] 31 1) 2.0] 1.8] 8,149] 4,923] 50 
Milwaukee______ 139 71 2 31.4 4.2 14 pe SS eee eee 621; 17 
New Haven____- mien Bee ar a6 aT Lt) ee” fn. 2...| 
Philadelphia____| 159} 165)__-- aS —_ pe. 1|____j 3.8} 4,403) 1,039) 44 
Richmond_.--___- 89 5 2 2} 2.2) 3.8 21 ee RE Beer ec 518 229; 13 
 . iat 83) 63 1 1. 2} 3. 21 ER CAT SNE pan 480; 415) 3 
Total. ____|2, 189|1, 365} 21 72 1.0 al 375 186 4| 6] 1.1] 3.2119, 316/10, 832 186 
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In these 10 cities, permits were issued during 1931 for 10,832 build- 
ings of the type considered in this study. _Of this number 387, or 
36 per cent, lapsed or were canceled. During 1929, only 1 per cent 
of the permits issued were canceled. The percentage of cancellations 
was also larger in 1931 than in 1929 for each class of buildings studied. 
The highest percentage of lapses occurred in permits for apartment 


houses. 
Lag Between Issue of Permit and Start of Work 


TABLE 3 shows the number of buildings on which work was started 
during 1929 and 1931 in these 10 cities, by kinds of buildings, and by 
the number of days elapsing between the issue of the permit and the 
starting of work on the excavation. 

rane 3--NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 AND 1931 IN 10 CITIES, 


BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN ISSUE OF PERMIT AND 
COMMENCEMENT OF EXCAVATION 
























































Number of permits issued for— Total permits 
Days between ; R t- | Commer- | Public 
iectpemt | Vemiy | 2anily ‘a cial build- | Number | percent 
and start of dwellings wellings | pi] dings| buildings ings 
excavation 
1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 |1931) 1929 | 1931 |1929)1931| 1929 1931 | 1929 | 1931 
land under..-.-.- 5, 843 |2, 037 |1, 216 454 451 |186 823 454 |150 | 67 | 8,483 | 3,198 | 44.3 30. 6 
2and under 4_.--| 2, 281 |1, 376 280 205 191 |107 356 241 | 46 | 30 | 3,154 | 2,049 | 16.5 19.6 
4and under 6_---] 1, 358 |1, 045 218 180 93 | 86 242 150 | 42 | 15 | 1,953 | 1,476 | 10.2 14.1 
6and under 8. .-.-} 1, 038 818 171 136 101 | 69 153 108 | 27 | 12 | 1,490] 1,143 7.8 10.9 
gandunder10_..| 508 | 502] 106 87 58 | 28 98 751 91 7 779 699 | 4.1 6.7 
10and under 13__- 529 373 120 S4 64 | 31 106 60 | 15 8 834 556 4.4 5.3 
13and under 16_-- 481 279 | 106 48 49 | 20 79 52; 10] 6 725 405 | 3.8 3.9 
land under i9__.| 247] 217 53 32 38]; 9 41 32) 81 7 387 297 | 2.0 2.8 
19and under 22__- 167 95 43 15 25 i) 42 16 8 4 285 139 1.5 1.3 
2 and under 26... 150 49 36 19 12 6 41 13} 11 3 250 90 1.3 9 
% and under 31__- 114 34 ll 6 19 3 46 17 | 10 3 200 63 1.0 6 
31 and under 36_-_- 55 16 28 50 ll} 5 28 21; 6] 9 128 101 7 1.0 
36 and under 41___ 34 13 13 5 6 2 27 ll 4 2 s4 33 4 a 
41 and under 51___ 56 49 11 y 9 3 16 13 s 4 100 78 8 ee 
Stand under 61__- 37 12 12 7 6 3 17 8| 5 ] 77 31 .4 od 
61 and over_..._-. 79 4) 28 16 29 6 53 22 | 12 2 201 87 1.1 .8 
eee 12,977 16,956 |2, 452 |1, 443 |1, 162 [573 [2, 168 |1, 293 |371 |180 |19, 130 |10, 445 {100.0 | 100.0 
period 
building 
| eee 5.6 6.5 6.7 7.4} 10.2 6.5 9.8 8.1 113. C saa 6.6 8 8 Oe: +e 






































During 1929 permits were issued for 19,130 buildings, and the 
average period which elapsed between the issuance of the permit and 
the starting of work on the building was 6.6 days. In 1931 the 
average lag was 6.9 days. 

In each year the high average was caused by a comparatively few 
buildings which were held up for considerable periods of time. In 
1929 work was started on 44.3 per cent of all buildings within one 
day after the issuance of the permit, and in 1931 on 30.6 per cent. 
In 1929, 82.9 per cent of all buildings were started within 10 days 
after the permit was issued, and in 1931, 81.9 per cent of all buildings 
were started within 10 days after the issuance of the permit. 

In addition to the 10 cities shown in the preceding tables, data for 
1931 were also obtained for Columbus, Ga., Greensboro, N. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Providence, R. I. Table 4 gives 1931 data 
for the 10 cities shown in Table 3 and for these four additional cities. 
The inclusion of these four cities, however, does not make any material 
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change in the average time elapsing between the issuance 
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, ; Of the 
permit and the starting of work on the building for any 1, pe of Me™ 
building. For the 14 cities the average time between these tw6 dates Mm VA! 
was 6.8 days, as compared with 6.9 days for the 10 cities. _ 
TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1931 IN 14 CITIES BY 

KINDS OF BUILDINGS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN ISSUE OF PERMIT AND CoM 
MENCEMENT OF EXCAVATION 7 Day 
a 
Number of permits issued for— | Tot ul pe me 
Days between date permit —— —__—___ 
a and start of ex- 1-family 2-family |Apartment|Commercial| Public Nu Per = 
dwellings | dwellings | buildings | buildings | buildings ber | cent 1a 
. 30 da! 
be 31 to: 
1 day and under-..-....-..--- 2, 371 496 187 552 81 |} 3,687] 399 46 to 
2 and under 4 days..______- 1, 402 304 108 248 30] 2,092] ig? 6110 
4 and under 6 days.__.____- 1, 068 191 87 154 16] 1,516] 135 76 to 
6 and under 8 days._______- 852 142 69 113 13} 1,189] 196 91 to 
8 and under 10 days--__-_-_-__- 517 91 28 80 7 723] 65 106 : 
10 and under 13 days_--__--_- 391 SS 31 oO4 8 582] 59 = ti 
13 and under 16 days_-_.__-- 288 50 20 55 7 420 | 38 a t 
16 and under 19 days-_- } 22 35 10 36 7 310 | 98 a t 
19 and under 22 days_.-..---. 101 17 9 18 4 9} 13 pe 
22 and under 26 days_.___-- 56 21 6 16 3 02} 49 7 t 
26 and under 31 days--_- 38 10 3 19 4 74) 7 301 t 
31 and under 36 days_--__-_-- 20 51 5 25 oe] 110 | 1.0 931 
36 and under 41 days_-_____. 14 5 2 14 3 38 | } 366 t 
41 and under 51 days_---__-_- 49 10 3 15 4 81] 7 906 | 
51 and under 61 days-_-____- 12 oY 3 s 1 32 | 3 : 
61 days and over____...----- 41 16 6 24 2 89 | ‘ 
SOP fae 7,442 1, 535 577 1, 441 199 | 11, 194 | 100.9 Aw 
Average period per building - = 
| ll Naas EIR ay Sgt 6.4 7.4 6.5 7.9 10. 4 6.8 | 
: dati se 
Lag between Start of Work and Completion of Building al 
TABLE 5 shows the number and per cent of buildings on which work 7 
was started during 1929 and 1931 in 10 cities, by kinds of buildings th 
and by days elapsing between the date work was started on the 
excavation and the date the building was completed. B 


TARLE 5.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 AND 1931 IN 10 CITIES 
BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN COMMENCEMENT OF EXCA 
VATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING 
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Number of permits issued for— e 
; : > : . a 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwell:ngs 
Days between start of excavation — ot tee Bethe? Aine | Apartment 
and completion of building Frame Brick Frame Brick buildings . 
1929 1931 1929 | 1931 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 I 
4 \ 
30 days and under._.__.........._-- 53 55 1 2 4  & EER SSS 
OB GO Oe GOR bk 0 dicen cence 414 379 5 15 28 Yee 2 | | 
I I ei eh sinc wien ditibcamitel 992 929 16 60 153 | 114 6 15 AS ’ 
ek ig , REE REST gt rrreen st 1,444 | 1,052 75 156 289 | 142 12 23 50} 3 
I i iin bt 1,259} 695) 188] 244] 328] 167] 31] 57] 11| 4! ( 
OF SRO: Sane 844] 471; 401] 310; 260] 103} 79| 84 152) 74 
eee a 606 312 441 297 187 75 87} 100 133} 7 
| REE EDIE apa ae ee 7 314 | 1, 269 544 179 83 179 126 194 | 105 
St SN Sec eee lS 450 149 803 256 121 38 156 56 155 | 100 
I nn Sig heed adin 305 66 906 226 62 21 88 65 122) 4 
See OP Ds. ones cn neccc ceed 98 43 530 57 22 5 50 40 64) 19 
ee a 87 20 276 107 s 2 31 2 33 | 9 
(4, SRE SE tii cepa 31 24 263 13 7 1 14 i 3) 
301 to 330 days--................-- 29 16; 118 24 5 2| 10 5 23) il 
i et oer 15 10 141 10 5 2 22 49 22 | 4 
eek ot. ES 14 11 104 18 5 1 5 1 18 “ 
396 days and over___...._........- 20 33 70 38 1 6 18 9 37 | . 
eee. . icici... ry 7,370 | 4,579 | 5,607 | 2,377 | 1,664 | 808] 788] 635 11,162) 57 
Average period per uilding | | re: 
Gn wccaisewcoatesdbetateces 98.4 | 88.8 | 177.6 | 142.7 | 103.3 | 96.7 |171.5 |156.2 | 163.1 | 143.5 
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he LE 5. NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 AND 193} IN 10 CITIES, 
of TAY KIND OF BUILDINGS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN COMMENCEMENT OF EXCA- 


























tes VATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING—Continued 
5 ! 
Number of permits issued for— Total permits 
BY 
)M. , ° : t : 
Jays between start of excavation ( ommercial Public build- N 
a completion of building buildings ings Number Per cent 

Bi 1929 1931 1929 1931 1929 1931 1929 1931 
er ies niall 
‘nt 30 days and under. aie pubditvue seed 130 195 16 2 204 258 1. 1 2. 5 
aby 31 to 45 days é thtasd ceresdounwe eseccece 189 222 19 2 656 663 3.4 6.3 

1500 08 GATE + dc deonse> dns ---oee----- 286 197 16 4 1, 490 1, 330 7.8 12.7 

2. 9 61 to 75 dayS----------- Se ae L 292 152 21 3} 2,183] 1,567 11.4 15.0 
8.7 a ee ae 265 121 15 7 2, 197 1, 352 11.5 12.9 
3.5 ae | ERR ST IRIRG ga 191 90 18 14| 1,945] 1,146] 10.2 11.0 
0.6 106 to 120 days..------------.-----. | 165 59 17 8 | 1,636 922 8. 6 8.8 
6.5 121 to 150 days------- a ee piaads 232 80 36 20; 2,798] 1,275 14.6 12.2 
0.2 151 to 180 days-..-------- Ss. EL RE § 153 57 38 21; 1,876 677 9.8 6.5 
3.8 181 to 210 days----- cit YS a BSE a 83 32 31 11 | 1,597 462 8.3 4.4 
<.§ 911 to 240 days_-.--.----- | Fe 49 27 28 14 841 205 4.4 2.0 
1,3 aT ES a 37 18 18 16 490 174 2.6 1.7 

d es ig ee eS 19 10 23 7 383 73 2.0 an 
7 ae ST ey 19 8 8 7 212 73 1.1 Pe 
y 931 to 365 days-_-.---- SER & Sled 16 7 17 12 238 93 1.2 -9 
Y 366 to 395 days---.-------- . ll 1 13 4 170 38 -9 4 
306 days and over_................--- 31 17 37 28 214 137 1.1 1.3 
5 ey RS a eer -| 2,168 1, 293 371 180 | 19,130 | 10, 445 100. 0 100. 0 

Average period per building eee. 107.6 C20) BEd! Bagi BAOi MES ccc es..-.: 
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Work was started during 1931 on 10,445 buildings of the type 
selected for this study and on 19,130 buildings in 1929. It required 
an average of 111.2 days to complete these buildings in 1931 as 
against 132 days in 1929. The 1-family frame dwellings erected in 
1929 averaged 98.4 days in process of construction, while in 1931 
the average for this type was only 88.8 days. There was an even 
ereater reduction from 1929 to 1931 in the average time required to 
build 1-family brick dwellings—from 177.6 to 142.7 days. There was 
a decrease also in the time of construction of 2-family frame dwellings 
and 2-family brick dwellings. It is impossible to say to what extent 
this was due to increased efficiency of labor, to the erection of differ- 
ent types of dwellings, to the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
and so forth. 

In 1929, 35.2 per cent and in 1931, 49.4 per cent of all buildings 
were completed within 90 days after work had started. Of the total 
number of buildings, 78.4 per cent in 1929 and 87.9 per cent in 1931 
were finished within six months from the time work was started. 

Table 6 shows the number and per cent of buildings on which work 
was started during 1931 in 14 cities, by kinds of buildings and period 
elapsing between the date work was started on the excavation and 
the date the building was completed. 

The inclusion of the four extra cities made very little difference in 
the average time elapsing between the date the buildings of different 
types were started and the completion of the buildings. 
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TABLE 6.—-NU MBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1931 IN 14 CITIES, B\ 
OF BUILDINGS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN COMMENCEMENT OF EXC ,\ 


AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING 
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Number of permits issued for— 
Days between start of excavation and 1-family 2-family Com- 

completion of building dwellings dwellings |Apart-) Dor. | public 

bisid.|. cial. | build- 

| build-| ings 

Frame] Brick | Frame] Brick | ‘®° | ings 
30 days and under... ...............- 66 2 a IRRETE ve Sans 20s 215 2 
a . SES EEERE oe Ct en a 387 18 42 2 1 238 2 
REECE SS SORE SE IES Pee OE ees 935 65 115 16 ll 213 4 
OTE SE RES REE a aE -| 1,07 172 149 25 39 171 4 
RE ir TS. 723 266 171 59 61 137 om 
I, ne Fo co SEek os de 512 341 106 87 74 105 14 
I ok, Satake ww Lagi oaks --| 341 329 80 104 71 66 10 
NS a a 594 94 130 109 95 22 
151 to 180 days__---- 188 272 50 56 101 65 25 
Se 82 241 32 66 42 42 11 
te 0, ae eee 59 66 13 40 19 31 16 
8 > oe 31 109 6 2 10 20 20 
271 to see Gays......-.--... 29 13 4 3 17 10 7 
2 a a Oa ae 19 24 2 5 ll 8 7 
RSS SI 2 os Se 13 12 5 49 3 7 12 
366 to 395 days__---- 14 18 2 1 2 1 5 
ae Gee an eee...... 6.2.5... La 38 38 6 9 6 17 29 
Dba, tan ck Li 4, 862 | 2, 580 881 654 577 | 1,441 199 
Average period per building 

Re 91.8 | 141.4 | 102.9 | 155.4 | 143.8 88.5 | 231.6 
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Table 7 shows the number of the different kinds of residential 
buildings on which work was started during 1931 in 14 cities, by cost 
groups and by days elapsing between the time the work started on 
excavation and the time the building was completed. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED 
DURING 1931 IN 14 CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN COM. 
MENCEMENT OF EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING 


1-family dwellings, frame 























Number of permits for buildings whose estimated Total permits 
cost was— otal permits 
Days between start of excavation and | 
completion of building $2,000 | $4,000 | $6,000 | $8,000 | $12,000 $24,000 
Under; and | and | and | and | and and Num-| Per 
$2,000 | under | under | under | under | under over ber | cent 
$4,000 | $6,000 | $8,000 | $12,000|$24,000 
30 days and under._._.........._._.-- 39 21 3 2 Se: 2 ee 66 1.4 
ey eles Sida : 96 261 29 oe ERS. NMR, FoR. 387 8.0 
de an NRO TEEEE RUDE COS EEE OE: 159 615 139 18 oe oe 935 19, 2 
REE S, S e 124 598 277 62 13 if Allee 1,075 | 221 
ro LR SRR See th aS ee 4: 56 304 245 85 30 : eee 723) 14.9 
fe 6 ees ya 43 165 168 88 41 ee §12 | 10.5 
ESS SRS pe 38 94 96 59 39 14 1} 341; 1.0 
Be Se. Wb - fase ae 33 68 100 67 52 28 2 350 7.2 
6 SS ee 17 31 51 42 25 17 5 188 3.9 
e.g SEER IE SERS Piers wee 11 15 21 9 s 12 6 82 1.7 
Se I os ee at aede os 9 7 18 9 3 10 3 59 1.2 
ee I. 5k So EB ook cocks 2 2 4 11 11 1 l 1 31 6 
SRC RE eeepc vce 10 5 5 4 3 1 1 29 6 
ons kek oat enies 4 2 7 hE: , Se 19 4 
EE Se eee 4 1 4 1 2 ans gu. 13 3 
| PRR ee ss Ge. 1 4 4 2 2 + Sa 14 3 
396 days and Over...................-- 19 10 6 Phias- | eR 38 8 
ES hia» is anim rentiennhs 665 | 2,205 | 1,184] 465 | 224 100 19 | 4,862 | 100.0 
eM .. 0k concapaueeecennies 13. 7 45.4 24.4 9.6 4.6 2.1 0.4 | 100.0 - 
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TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED 


NDg DURING 1931 IN 14 CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN COM- 
lON MENCEMENT OF EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING—Continued 


1-family dwellings, brick and stone 
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ail Number of permits prema whose estimated Total permits 
Per Days between start of excavation and 
ent completion of building $2,000 | $4,000 | $6,000 | $8,000 | $12,000 $24,000 
Under} and | and | and | and | and |° oni Num-| Per 
$2,000 | under | under | under | under | under over ber | cent 
_ $4,000 | $6,000 | $8,000 | $12,000) $24,000 ;' 
26 tare I" 
wt 99 days and under _....-.....--.------ 1 5 Ee ae eee oe eens nero ee 2 0.L 
—s ee a a ee 4 3 9 2 RS See © ep 7 18 my 
—~ p BSE ES EL eee 1 17 35 10 ee Se 65 2.5 
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al 2-family dwellings, frame 
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n 30 days and under. .-.-.-- tia hares dpeullicn P 2 Eas vane | <eneen 4 0.5 
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: 271 to 300 days_.......--. = eee Sree 2 S Wecasae 4 5 
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0) $B Be Has ¥ 
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6 EPS GaN RE PPE COE ee § oe aes 2 3 
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TABLE 7.—-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS s7\ R 
DURING 1931 IN 14 CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY PERIOD BETWEEN , 
MENCEMENT OF EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING—Continueg 
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Days bet ween start of excavation | $5 000 $10 000 $20 000 $30 000 $40 000 $50 000 
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eee < 
EEE EEE EO Re cn be RN: TE ARE ee SEER. Be te 
cl aaa : ; CS SES Pee te ae es eae ok a Pe 
i... , eee 3 3 5 |- Pt Seer Oeeg ; Ghat ea 
+ ES eee | l 23 14 2 RTS OPES 
gt aS 2 25 29 Rs BS 
8 a See 2 17 44 7 3 Sa 
EERE PIAS l 15 38 7 3 2 
121 to 150 days. -- -- 1 18 57 11 i) eer 7 10 
151 to 190 days...........- eae ee 4 13 i 2 aes 2 9 » 
Be ES oct... ~-a5-+---- 2 3 | RS 4 eae 2 13 
211 to 300 days. ._-............- Gea” 5 2 1 3 3 
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/ EES 2 9 1 3, See at 3 
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Of the 1-family frame dwellings erected in 1931 in these 14 cities, 
13.7 per cent cost less than $2,000. The largest group, 45.4 per cent, 


cost between $2,000 and $4,000. 


Of the 1-family frame dwellings, 65.6 per cent were finished within 
90 days from the date work was started on the building, while 20.3 per 
brick buildings, 54.7 per cent of the 2-family 
frame buildings, and 15.5 per cent of the 2-family brick dwellings were 
completed within this period. Apartment houses, although costing 
a great deal more than either 1-family or 2-family dwellings, were 
finished almost as expeditiously as the other types of brick dwellings, 


cent of the 1-famil 


19.5 per cent being completed within 90 days. 
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Table 8 shows the number of nonresidential buildings on which 
work was started during 1931 in 14 cities, by cost groups and by the 
number of days elapsing between the date work was started on the 
excavation and the date work was completed on the building. These 
nonresidential buildings have been divided into two groups—com- 
mercial and public buildings. The commercial buildings include 
factories, public garages, office buildings, stores, warehouses, service 
stations, ete. Public buildings include buildings of both a public and 
semipublie character, such as theaters, churches, schools, and Federal, 
State, and city buildings. 

Of the commercial buildings, the largest number fell in the group 
costing under $5,000. This 1s caused by the preponderance of small 
stores and service stations, especially in the city of Los Angeles. Of 
all the commercial buildings covered in the 14 cities, 67.6 per cent 
were completed within 90 days after work had started. 

Of the public buildings, the largest number fell in the group costing 
$50,000 and under $100,000. Only 10.5 per cent of the public build- 
ings had been completed at the expiration of 90 days after starting 
work, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 














Manufacturing Industries 


ES THE following table is presented information concerning wage- 
rate adjustments occurring between October 15 and November 15 
as shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this bureau. Of the 18,178 manufac- 
turing establishments included in the November survey, 17,986 
establishments, or 98.9 per cent of the total, reported no change in 
wage rates over the month interval. The 2,677,624 employees not 
affected by changes in wage rates constituted 99.5 per cent of the 
total number of employees covered by the November trend-ol- 
employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Decreases in wage rates were reported by 190 establishments in 45 
of the 89 industries surveyed. These establishments represented 1 
per cent of the total number of establishments covered. The wage- 
rate decreases reported averaged 10.8 per cent and affected 13,962 
employees, or one-half of 1 per cent of all employees in the estab- 
lishments reporting. 

Two establishments in one industry reported wage-rate increases in 
November, averaging 17 per cent, and affecting 125 employees. 
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TapLe .-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING NOVEMBER 165, 1932 









































Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- Total ments reporting — having— 
lish- number 
Industry aoa a yong ui “i on 
report- re) age age Wage | Wage 
ie ployees | wage | in- de- = wage - yg 
changes] creases | creases | “"®58S | creases | creases 
7 
All manufacturing industries____- 18,178 |2, 691,711 | 17,986 2 190 |2, 677, 624 125 | 13,962 
Per cent of total............ 100. 0 100. 0 98.9 (1) 1.0 99. 5 (1) .5 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_. 230 | 86, 284 4 86, 083 |........ 201 
Confectionery .ccmdtiindnccceccccce 318 41, 490 5 . | eet 246 
~ oc edbeecnadesen 397 10, 969 21 9,393 |........| 1,576 
. a daces ei eddendestes 439 15, 597 3 * |) oe 72 
Paking....----cccnanececeeeoceoe- 943 61, 062 13 Yee 408 
Sugar refining, Cameé.............- 15 | Ba © Saree Fee 0 EE EE OTS, 
Dest SIGE suddaldddbbidaednesccs 58 20, 012 1  * |S eee 81 
RE FS SES ES. NS a ee 334 9, 522 5 et {eee 34 

RT at os 310 5, 734 3 5, i inatdacheiahad 79 
Cotten S0OGiicscedtbh divun~<ctienn- 701 | 238, 359 le 4 {oe 1, 095 
Hosiery and knit goods_.........- 443 | 110,933 5| 110,477 125 331 
Silly $00G8.. sonst iene on-nconcce 245 45, 403 1 * 9 eae 112 
Woolen and worsted goods------- 257 CEES 4 RED << | a Sree: 
Carpets and rugs......---.----.-- 32 | te | ee Se fr Sere 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__... 152 34, 274 1 ce | ae 1, 086 
Clothing, BAG iitnicdesncccecee 384 64, 041 . |) 613 
GHivts GG GEEsdcennncencecen- 117 SS: : ge ee Perec (SCR Perea 
Clothing, women’s...........-...- 412 gs ep ROE: RE _ 5  § ROR Beer 
ph, Se Oe ae 130 8, 407 2 * } =e 165 
Corsets and allied garments_---.-_- 31 SS a he Sees SPR Sewer 
Cotton small wares. .....-....-..- 114 9, 793 1 0, 663 |.......- 130 
Gate, SRBC Baikecccenens<se- 37 a” “Sil Eniienacanhiiiediitine of See Sere 
Men’s furnishings..........-...-- 75 6, 805 1 = 9 Spree 14 
[rel SDE GR ethsisencccccenccece 210 | 175, 985 8] 174,639 |........ 1, 326 
Cant-ipuG GE ediieete<< cewenne 40 * 2 ao 6] a See (| ee Sey oe 
Structural and ornamental iron- 

Be Ga) igs) ee ee 184 12, 966 _ eae 4 _ i 92 eT 154 
js ee 113 21, 415 2 eT Se , i Ry ree 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus_......- 100 14, 930 _ 2 See 2 13, 978 |.-...... 952 
CO RASS | a 162 17, 357 ree 2 > | aes 96 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets-_-- 69 8, 292 ga Snr _< \ Re Wena 
Cutlery (not including silver and 

plated cutlery) and edge tools__- 127 9, 031 gg Sey ee ES 
Forgings, iron and steel__........- 61 4, 934 gy eS. AoE (gp Naas: epeeeeenee 
Plumbers’ supplies..............- 69 6, 410 | SS ee Cae 
Tin cans and other tinware_._..-. 61 8, 677 SPE Oe eee 4g Ses Se 
Tools (not including edge tools, 

machine tools, files, or saws) - - - - 130 6, 959 Rae a 1 {aes 23 
Wirework_........ ET A BX 71 5, 185 . SPREE See 7 MESSE SSS Ay eee 

: | 
SO See ee ee 635 60, 147 eR 2 
SS | Se a 454 17, 507 g, aes 7 
cts SS SR I ee 467 44, 660 461 |........ 6 
pentine and rosin............. 21 1, 041 | SE See 
ERE 8, SEE RS 162 25, 274 |, Ree 2 
Boots and shoes................_- 343 | 101, 184 BP Radind sada 1 
Paper and pulp.................. 408 80, 298  ; —ae 5 
a 308 21, 090 ih oe 2 
a 
Book and job_.............-.. 769 48, 658 749 |........ 20 
Newspapers and periodicals. 475 70, 255 469 |__...... 6 
Chemicals 114 20, 483 8 SS TERM: 
203 6, 119 GRP sth ci ceidbbicccad 
139 51, 750 RR ee ae 
53 2,919 fe SS PRIS. 
42 7, 879 OD Ficncatihbttinos 
24 3, 156 RT: 2, shana 
363 15, 161 360 |........ 3 
23 27, 919 ES EE 
89 12, 702 3 SR EES 
118 13, 337 yD ees 1 
673 17, 702 669 |........ 4 
122 15, 329 yf MRO SE eer es 
192 34, 486 py Seas he 
222 5, 232 , |) ane ee ae aoe SE PERE 
89 13, 402 A Mespitieinenti 2 13,051 }........ 351 
205 28, 030 202 | ee 304 
































‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
151520° —33———12 
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TABLE 1.—WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1932—Continued 















































— ——=_ 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— ~ 
: Total 
lish- be: 
Industry ments | “fem. mt Fe ‘os S| 
report- ts) age age | Wage 
Ing ployees | wage | in- de- ~s ~4 - | a 
changes} creases | creases Creases | creases 
Aluminum manufactures_......-. 28 4, 979 _ Ay ee 4, 979 a = 
Clocks, time recording devices, 
and clock movements... _.....-- 24 5, 285  _ Se Se i a 
CE OE eee ee ee OR eS ee a eerie 
lanterns, and reflectors-_-_....-.- 55 4,7 i eS Ss ae a ie 
ty RR ee eae 53 7, 971 ae es ae ewes. ....| 
Smelting and refining—copper, ent 
ee eee eae 29 7,919 2 ee eee 7.080 kis. ...- 
 vinttinnntde di tewecasiacsss 150 9, 146 _ _ Se 2 | aaa 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
i Re ee ee 34 10, 304 oe ee 10,304 _.____. 
Cigars and cigarettes__........-_- 212 47, 138  & Saere 1 46, 808 |....... 
EES Se eae 248 | 159, 684 | SS 3} 150,530 |_..___ ; 
pO ES Ss Sa 28 5, 971 4. Sua ae See mere t.-.:..- Re 
Cars, electric and steam railroad _-| 39 L, 762 eee aaa i | Sa a ae 
pS RS 5 Ee li 2, 139 RES PS SS ‘ 
Sc ntionins btbenasesece 93 25, 146 |, ee 1 25, 063 |......_. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... -- 42 39, 988 | | OA ee —  » ae Rae 
Rubber boots and shoes_.._.----- 9; 10,153 | (ee a eee Se 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 
shoes, tires, and inner tubes....| 103} 19,762, 108 |--_..___|.-.---.- —  . a Sa 
ae ae implements. ---.----| 75 | 5, 764 | SE ae 3 | A | a 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
EE a a SS 294 | 104, 634 _ _) Sara 4| 104,459 |._.___. 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and | 
Ne WRU io  emen 86 14, 977 SE Sere aeeee traa-.-.-}........ 
Cash registers, adding machines, 
and calculating machines__----- 44 13, 253 es Ae Se 13, 253 |......- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Sh ctiuvccabepdbhocendeces 1, 065 99,060 | 1,050 |_._....- 15 98, 626 |......- 
RE Te eee 148 10, 462 BEE Did Bn edmnaisisiici a Sas 
Textile machinery and parts--_-- 44 6, 441 TE Leddiaittees «heciiaatont ee 5..|-....... 
Typewriters and supplies. --_---- 18 9, 167 pe ae Se ae oss... BLES 
pS ye a ee 40 20, 051 Lee RP OS scdealadie 
Electric-railroad repair shops. ---- 384 20, 254 i eee 2 a ae te ------| 
Steam-railroad repair shops -- ---- 538 | 78, 211 _ ¥ eee 8 77, 828 }..-..--- 
| 




















Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between October 
15 and November 15 in 14 groups of ahathattlsitutine industries 
are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining 
and canning and preserving groups. In the remaining 12 groups a 
number of establishments reported decreases in wage rates over the 
month interval. The average per cent of decrease in rates in each 
of the several groups follows: Telephone and telegraph, 8.3 per cent; 
electric railroad operation and maintenance, 8.9 per cent; retail trade, 
9.5 per cent; laundries, 9.6 per cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
and dyeing and cleaning, 10 per cent each; hotels, 10.9 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 11.9 per cent; metalliferous mining, 12.5 per cent; 
power and light, 14 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 15.6 per cent; 
and crude petroleum, 16.9 per cent. Increases in wage rates from 
October to November were reported by three establishments in two of 
these industrial groups. The wage-rate increases reported averaged 5 
per cent in wholesale trade and 7 per cent in the power and light group. 

he number of establishments reporting and the number of employees 
covered in the November employment survey, together with a division 
of these establishments and employees into several groups according 
to the information reported, follows: 
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TABLE 2.-WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1932 



































— 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- thents reporting— having— 
lish- Total 
Industrial group ments — = ~ 
report- o age Jage 9) age | Wage 
os ployees | wage | in- de- wage in- de- 
changes] creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
hracite mining......------....- 160 | 85,685 . >} aa Seer i 2 ae ee ee 
— cent of total.....-.-.......- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 |_.......}-...-..- iia. te tan 
Bituminous coal mining.....--..--- 1,193 | 175,585 | 1,178 |.......- 15 | 171,777 |.-.----- 3, 808 
Per cent of total......--.......- 100. 0 100. 0  ' g eee 1.3 SS 2.2 
Metalliferous mining-.....-.-...-.- 281 | 22,171 oe 1] 21,695 |.-....-- 476 
Per cent of total......----. eepera 100. 0 100. 0 tS a 0.4  * | ees 2.1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - 617 | 22,240 5 Saas 2 °° | eee 46 
Per cent of total....-.--.-.....- 100. 0 100.0} 99.7 |..-.-.-- 0.3 Stated at 0.2 
Crude petroleum producing---____- 276 | 22,848 ee 2| 22,830 |.....__. 18 
Per cent of total......-..-...... 100. 0 100.0} 99.3 |.-....-- laa =; wreeees 0.1 
Telephones and ee 8, 281 | 267,789 | 7,895 |......-- 386 | 255,199 |......_- 12, 590 
Per cent of total.....--.......-- 100. 0 100. 0 7g aa 4.7  * 3 See 4.7 
Power and light..-..--.----...--.-- 3, 535 | 212,984 | 3, 529 2 4 | 201, 152 | 10, 793 1, 039 
Per cent of total.......-........| 100.0 100.0} 99.8 0.1 0.1 94.4 5.1 0.5 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance.___-_- 498 | 132,927 TD Bin ncnien 45 4 See 1, 698 
Per cent of total_..............- 100. 0 100. 0 | a 2.4 SAE Micemnmeis 1.3 
Wholesale trade.................... 2,757 | 71,859 | 2,737 1 19 | 71,482 40 337 
Per cent of total................ 100. 0 100. 0 99.3 (?) 0.7 99. 5 0.1 0.5 
Rete Cliisacedeesss--.......-.- 14, 345 | 345, 693 | 14,322 |.._____- 23 | 345, 250 |.-...._. 434 
Per cent of total.............._- | 100.0 100. 0 7 am OSE... Mee Beteceesd 0.1 
BE os oa | 2,427 | 132,858 | 2,410 |...._._- 17 | 131, 745 |--...... 1, 113 
Per booed of bo il sw tibiae ae on tie i teaeaineetl 0.7 mS. cidteidneret 0.8 
Canning an ae ,see | Veo j-......-].......- 2S 
Per eat of total i TES 100. 0 ie > = SeeRpRge  « | *eetee GRBaem 
PS a es ae oe 994 58, 583 _ | aes Oi Gee bniecen os 392 
Per cent of total_............._-| 100. 0 100. 0 TAS lesccceus 0.9 I Es tines weit 0.7 
Dyeing and cleaning.-............. 368 | 11,416 fs ee Ze 4 | See 8 
Per cent of totel................ 100. 0 100. 0 ye Se 0 SF eae 0.1 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions and Municipalities 
Since September, 1932. 


Wit and hour changes reported to the bureau by trade- 
unions and municipalities during the past month and cover- 
ing the months of September to December are shown in the table 
following. The figures given cover 5,728 workers practically all of 
whom were members of the motion-picture-operators and theater- 
workers and the printing-trades unions. No changes were reported 
in the building trades, and there were no workers reported to have 
gone on the 5-day week. There were also no renewals of existing 
wage agreements reported. 
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Rate of wages 

















aie _—— oe Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality change 
Before After 
change change 
Per week Per week 
Wan Pate Fe 8 oko nck cote ncncde aces: Oct. 20 $32. 00 $25. 00 
Clothing: 
Haverhill, Mass., wood-heel makers___...___ Oct. 4]! 10. 00-25. 00 (2) 
New York, N. Y., bushelmen____________-__- Oct. 1 44. 00 40. 00 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: 
Motion-picture operators— Per hour Per hour 
BOs WON ohne eek ets SS Sept. 1 1. 60- 1.75 1. 36—- 1.49 
Per week Per week 
Albany, N. Y------ p er: Sept. 5] 58. 50-72. 00 (8) 
PE ee eee eS Sept. 11 46. 50 $45. 00 
pO ES ee eee 22. 50-51.00 | 22. 50-40. 50 
pS | SDS ee eee ---d0__._-| 40. 00-42. 50 35. 00 
pS SS | Re See ee Owe os -.-do_....| 46.00-82.00 | 46. 00-65. 00 
Battle Creek, Mich______- ‘ Sept. 2] 45.00-50.00] 40. 00-45. 00 
Birmingham, Ala______---_-- ...-| Sept. 1 67. 50-75.00 | 61. 60-65. 00 
Bismarck, N. Dak___------ Pepe, 40. 00 35. 00 
Bradenton, Fla__------ : _.| Sept. 30 45. 00 32. 00 
Deer, Fe... <..-<-- AER's : ...-| Sept. 18 45. 00 35. 00 
oS GE ae Sept. 1 5 56. 00 5 45.00 
Ee ee wa ER 50. 00-77. 50 | 35. 00-67. 50 
Daa eee, PO. 5s ..do_- 47. 50-60.00 | 40. 00-50. 00 
po GS eee ee a ae 52. 50 30. 00 
ee errr | =e REE 65. 00-95. 00 | 44. 00-82. 00 
oy ESSE ea pee ay RS TE 75. 00 55. 00 
je eee hee ee 40. 00 36. 00 
Per hour Per hour 
Mast Ebverpedl, ObGe: 4... .2556205.4-52: ie 1.15 . 86 
Per week Per week 
OE RR eae ee Se eae <a 63. 00 59. 55 
SEN eee ee _..do._.-| 50.00-75.00 | 37. 50-62. 50 
I, PB Siete meen es adbesbune ae ” ee 30. 00 24. 00 
Per hour Per hour 
I TE i dick sition ieneaakowesaeee at Ae 1. 25 1. 00 
Per week Per week 
pe Se oe Sept. 15 40. 00 36. 00 
a | SR eee ee Sept. 1 65. 00 47. 50 
Per hour Per hour 
ED eee ee ae he 1.92 1. 60 
Per week Per week 
TN SE ae Se Ey a Sept. 3 72. 50 64. 50 
I, SE 2b co ancc. che ck... ole Sept. 1 50. 00 47. 50 
PN dk titi cir sinins Ke cekncietinoup .--d0..-.| 27.50-45.00 | 27. 50-36. 35 
_ RE er tebe ic WE 47. 50 52. 50 
Rea, Bs 5. ee oo 5 cei ...do....| 60. 00-70. 00 50. 00 
a ee Re eee ~|---do_---| 38.00-45.00 | 38. 00-40. 00 
I Ta. ow bhp anependiaiaiinds ewes 50. 00 40. 00 
TIES SELES ._.do___.| 55.00-65.00 | 45. 00-55..00 
Marshalitown, Iowa. -----...-.-.------- iON Se 42. 50 38. 38 
EEE a a aA oe Sen” SORES 48. 00 42. 00 
I an es Se ieaee al ..do.__.| 42.50-50.00 | 35. 00-42. 50 
PC SSE Agee wr eae ve ye Se 40.00 | 30. 00-40. 00 
he en ae eee ..do.__.| 30.00-60.00 | 27. 50-47. 50 
i oie col ek peitcneu dhe sila ae Be 40. 00 35. 00 
Oshkosh, Wis.— 
I Ss Shae eee se ee ..do.._.| 40.00-60.00 | 36. 00-56. 00 
RT kG ie ae Oe dl ..do.._.| 50.00-60.00 | 46. 00-56. 00 
a Ed ee ...do..-.| 50.00-60.00 | 36. 00-46. 00 
hd Sac thideccekninntnasoss cadiad on ae 50. 00 27. 50 
PR WE. WR ccincinncincsccmck onbie Sk ae 65. 00 40. 00 
Per hour Per hour 
PTT DO anccinitigncs tototnwsutnwsl ae a 2. 25 1.70 


1 Piecework. 

210 to 15 per cent increase. 
310 per cent reduction. 

4 Hours per day. 

5 Average. 








Before | 
change 












» SEP. 


After 
Nange 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, SEP- 
' TEMBER TO; DECEMBER, 1932—Continued 

























































Hours per 
Rate of wages week 
Industry or occupation and locality aoe 
Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical work- 
~ ers—C ontinued. , 
Motion-picture operators—Continued. Per week Per week 
Pi ioc tw tccecocnaccennke Sept. 1 | $40. 00-55. 00 | $35. 00-47. 00 28 42 
Port Huron, Mich.— 
rs eo a 46. 00 35. 00 40 40 
EE  icscirnZinasihies =< <astaboad a veg 42. 50 35. 00 40 30 
| EEE iia Ske EE 35. 00 32. 00 30 30 
Rocuegter, Pea 0 .<4-..--~..<- vanadate ~---|---00....| 47.50-77.00 42. 00-59. 30 40 36 
—* EOS Ss am tae 45. 00 37. 50 40 30 
Per hour Per hour 
Salt Lake City, Utah.................... i. 1. 32-1. 88 1. 21-1. 53 36 36 
Per week Per week 
oi ob issn oan ce Sa conee .--d0.---| 60. 00-81. 25 48. 00-65. 00 36 36 
Same. CN. os — 71. 50 60. 60 35 30 
ee SO eee see .--d0.---| 35. 00-63. 00 30. 00-48. 50 30-54 | 85-54 
Springfield, Ml___.-.-..............--.---|...do.---| 45.00-72.00 | 45. 00-65. 00 35 35 
TE is gaitnsSiatigins cine cnubeeeu Sept. 3 40. 00-80.00 | 35. 00-72. 00 42 42 
Tiffin, Ohio....__---_- a cathe Sept. 1 45. 00 35. 00 52 52 
PO PR Ss ono. oo eo cee en cen ee .-.do..-.-| 42. 00-65. 00 40. 00-55. 00 47-8 48 
Per hour Per hour 
Watteh, Ges on sca cs 3a keke ae Gere 1. 00- 1. 27 . 86-1. 04 42 35-40 
Per week Per week 
iti«sé‘ Hk Perrys see Sept. 9 65. 00 55. 00 35 35 
IS Toi fe ain: catnip dn om ean taee Sept. 1 75. 50 57. 50 49 49 
Per hour Per hour 
WEN SV ONS. o> oo ae ee 1.75 1. 50 36 36 
Per week Per week 
Wes BO. co a eae 49. 00-54.00 ' 45. 00-50. 00 36 36 
pi eee eee 52. 00 46. 00 35 35 
is icin i i ES ace Ne 42. 00-67. 00 35. 00-55. 00 42 42 
Stage employees— 
EEE RRS ce ies 72. 50 65. 00 72 72 
Battle Creek, Mich......_________. vi Sept. 2| 40.00-47.50| 37. 50-40. 00 (8) (8) 
Bridgeport, Conn_-...-............--- Sept. 5 | 60. 00-70. 00 50. 00 Be () 
Se Wa Sept. 1 45. 00 40. 00 56 56 
oR ae ae y eS 75. 00 63. 75 (6) (6) 
a il Ga i a 5 es 40. 00-58. 00 | 27. 50-40. 00 70 70 
Per day Per day 
Grand Rapids, Mich................___- af aR 6. 50 5. 56 56 
; Per week Per werk 
es PS a Sept. 5 54. 00 46. 00 48 48 
Per hour Per hour 
es RS oi is esis’. Sata 54 ok Sept. 1 1. 50 1. 25 48 48 
Per week Per week 
i een 56. 00 40. 00 56 5 
ig TRIE OT Re Ries Seas 55. 00 47. 50 48 48 
|. Ee a aX 62. 50-65. 00 57. 50 45 48 
Ne CRT A RL 61. 50-69. 50 | 50. 00-60. 00 48 48 
Samte pervere, Callf.........-.............do..... 60. 00 50. 00 42 35 
—_— 4 ¢ aes rae 47. 50 36. 50 56 56 
Printing and publishing: 
Compositors and machine operators— 44 
incinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, job work_|.__do___. 52. 00 47.00 4 44 
Greater New York, N. Y., newspapers— Per hour Per hour 
CERES SERS ie aaa aia ae ae Dec. 4 1. 444 1. 30 45 45 
i a eT ae” 1. 511 1. 366 45 45 
a a ESS 1. 69 1. 521 42 42 
Port Huron, Mich., newspaper...______- Sept. 1 . 92 . 83% 48 48 
Trenton, N. J., newspaper— Per week Per week 
cit eae oli a Rene ap: ae 57.00 48. 00 48 48 
EET TONES Ali a 60. 00 51. 00 48 | 48 





‘ Hours per day. 
® Not reported. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALIT) , SEP 
TEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1932—Continued Be 
Rate of wages Ho - ro 
Wee 
ac, - : en eae Date of * 

Industry or occupation and locality change ——— 
Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 

Printing and publishing—Continued. 
Pressmen, book and job and newspaper— 
Buffalo, N. Y.— Per week Per week 
ECON SES appeal Sept. 1 $46. 50 $45. 00 48 48 
I stk a nacsa oe cee cerciae oe ee 48. 00 46. 50 48 48 
Houston, Tex.— 
= ETS Cs SR ae Sept. 5 46. 10 42. 78 48 4g 
ERE SEES as. tA INES 46. 10 42. 78 44 42 
Nashville, Tenn., day and night___- Sept. 12 42. 00 37. 80. 48 48 
Municipal: 
Aurora, Ilil.— Per hour Per hour 
3} Se a eee eee A Sept. 1 7. 50 7, 35 (8) 
Per month Per month 
so * toa TNA, 5 Ree oct do_. 9 333. 00 9 229. 00 (8) 
I a ee Dec. 1 (8) (10) (8) (3 
SPORE. fa. is dotienoeon eee Sept. 1 (8) (#1) (8) ( 
a ee 
7 Minimum. 
8 Various. 


* Maximum. . 
10 84 per cent reduction. 
11 4 to 10 per cent reduction. 


Wages of Seamen, 1932 


HE following data on wages of seamen on American and foreign 

vessels are from Merchant Marine Statistics for 1931 and 1932, 
compiled by the Bureau of Navigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

All wages, except American, are taken from consular reports. The 
American figures are averages taken from reports of the shipping 
commissioners. The wages on foreign vessels are stated in the 
United States equivalents of the foreign values, taken at the exchange 
rate on January 1 of the year named." When more than one rate has 
been reported for foreign vessels, due to length of service or other 
conditions, the highest is usually given in the table. On Dutch tank 
steamers the wages in the deck department are about 10 per cent more 
than those stated below. The wages on American motor ships 
average about 10 per cent more than on steamships. On Bee 
motor ships the engineers receive $5 per month more and the other 
personnel in the engineer department $3 more than on steamships. 

Table 1 gives average monthly wage rates, on January 1, 1932, «| 
four typical classes of seamen on vessels of American and foreign 
registry. 


1 As follows: Great Britain, £, 1929=$4.85; 1931=$4.85; 1932=$3.43. Denmark, krone, 1929=30.267; 
1931 =$0.267; 1932=$0.189. Netherlands, florin, 1929=$0.401; 1931 = $0.402; 1932= $0.402. France, franc, 
1929=$0.039: 1931=$0.039; 1932=$0.039. Germany, reichsmark, 1929=$0.238; 1931=$0.238; 1932= 0.236. 
Italy, lira, 1929=$0.052; 1931=$0.052; 1982=$0.05. Norway, krone, 1920=$0. 267; 1931 = $0.267; 1932=$0. 157. 
Spain, peseta, 1929=$0.163; 1931=$0.104; 1932=$0.084. Sweden, krona, 1920=$0.267; 1931=$0.26%, 1932= 

. 192. 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF FOUR TYPICAL CLASSES OF SEAMEN ON 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS 
TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 1932 ° 











== 
: : Able sea- |, Chief engi- : 
Nationality of vessels men Carpenters neers Firemen 

es 

erican: 
ma es: Res Ee ee aparece ot ca $56 $73 $262 $59 

United States Shipping Board --.--...............--- 61 76 261 65 
guide... Ete nih lan dns op os -ondn0 at deh 28 41 106 29 
Dest. ...u-<paiwe phase cess scke pr enncatnechercese=os 30 33 117 33 
TSE. . in ate cb be emai ues she mane -etbendnncnpared 40 46 127 42 
French ee ee ee meee we meee ere re mee eee eee ese ee ee se reseseeee= 23 24 152 26 
CeD....; ssc R Rte nh ban iki ~ ode saglaadin here’ 25 30 111 29 
Italian - - ------------------------------- ee eee ee 25 31 71 32 
Norwegian -..------------ ndigcicnsioranescmpoaghneeie oan 27 30 107 2s 
GpelOR . 0.0.23 - enn n see- 5s -- 0 -- nee ove nano 99 one 17 20 61 17 
a» eee ee spew idalonsvensb arabes gewta 30 31 103 30 




















Data similar to those given in Table 1 are presented in Table 2 for 
all classes of seamen, as of January 1, of 1929, 1931, and 1932. 


Tanne 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
STEAM eo ke tae CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 
1929, 1931, AND 1932 




















American British Danish Dutch 
: ii U.S. Shipping 
Position Private Board 
1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 
1929 | 1931 | 1932} 1929 | 1931 | 1932 
Deck department: 
First mate____-_--_- $182) $180) $174) $185) $185) $185) 1$112|'$112| $74) $137) $137) $96) $111) $108) $95 
Second mate__..._..| 160} 158) 150) 165) 165) 162) 277) 277 50; 97) 105 7 84 81 73 
Third mate_....._..| 143] 143) 134) 150) 150) 147 59 58 37 60; 60 42 oF 56 52 
Fourth mate__...__| 121] 120) 110) 128} 127) 128 51 51 32 60 60 SPUR ONE, Se 
Boatswain____..__. 74 74, 69 75 74 7 51 51 33 47 48, 33) 46) 46) 46 
Carpenter_-_--..._. 68 77 73; 80| 79 76; 63) 63 41 47 48; 33) 46) 46) 46 
Seaman, able______ 64 60; 56) 62) 63) 6! 44 43 28: 42) 42) 30; 40) 40) 40 
Seaman, ordinary _| 45) 45) 41) 47; 47; 46; 29; 28 18 21) 21 li DW @ 
Engineer department: 
Chief engineer._.__.__| 280} 280) 262} 261) 277| 261) 3148)4147|) 106) 168) 168) 117) 151) 146) 127 
Second engineer.__| 183) 183) 175) 187} 188) 185) 4112)4112) 85) 121) 121 84; 103) 100) 8&9 
Third engineer.._..| 161) 161) 151) 168) 168) 164) 577) 576 54 91 90; 63 72 74 68 
Fourth engineer___| 145) 145) 137) 152) 154) 149) 659) ®58) 39) 71 71 50} 50) 52) 50 
Junior engineer -_-_|----- PEM BA kT eS ae Re tS Be ge a! Soe ee ee 
ie RS 63) 63 59} 65) 66) 65 46; 29) 43) 43 33} 42) 42) 42 
CO a 71 70| +67 tae 8 72} 749) 748) 32) 47 48; 33 46} 46) 46 
Water tender......| 71) 71) 66) 72) 7 77 2 48 «631i «6«43) «343) 30j___--|-----]_-.-- 
Coal passer or 
: a 551 53] 49) 58] 50) 55) 44) 44, 28; 29) 2 20) 34 34 34 
ss operators (Class 
8 Es Re 100; 96)_---- 105; 103)_.--- § 83) 69)....- | ae | Se 116; 116 
a ENGI SSR FRA BREE STi See Say 51 a 51 36)..... 7 67 
. NRG Aa HP Cae Ss ANTE. MRR SOS 34, = 2ij----- $6)... iad 27 27 
Steward department: & 
Chief steward..._..| 122) 120) 116) 121) 1 120} 71; 70) 46) 78) 78 38)_.---|----- Taare 
Second steward.__.| 103} 97) 94) 100} 95) 97) 46) 46) 29)...--|.----|-----|_----|---~-|_---- 
2 i 100; 99) 95) 100) 95) 99) 66, 66) 43) 57) 58 40) 58 58 58 
Second cook ___-.-- 81; 77) 72) 80} 80} 79) 43) 43) 27) 29) 2 20) 52) 52) 52 
Mess steward......| 49 48 43) 51) 47) 46) 40) 40) 23)..._-|.-.--j-----}-----|-..-- ues 
Pe ae: Gl Om a As... Mi} il 7} 10) 10) 10 
























































1 On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $122. 

? On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $83. 

' After 3 years, $143; after 5 years, $152; on motor vessels, $227. 

‘On motor vessels, $146. 

5 On motor vessels, $95. 

* On motor vessels, $62. 

' On motor vessels, $51. 

* On vessels of Classes II and III, the wages are $72 and $63, respectively; the other grades are unchanged . 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGy Ea 
STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANU \ RY. 
1929, 1931, AN D 1932—Continued : _— 
French German Italian Norwegian Spanish Swedish 7 
Position ) —_______ N, 
| s 
1929} 1931/1932] 1929] 1931/1932] 1929/1931) 1932] 1929! 1931/1932 192011981 1932|1929) 1931 1939 of 
Deck department: La O 
First mate__....__-- $102 $102)$102) $86) $90) $71) $72) $63) $56/$154$155|$ 73/$122| $73) $59/$105'$ 108) gy as 
Second mate-_.__.- 63, 63) 63] 69) 74) 58) 60) 52) 46 120 121} 58} 81} 50} 40) 80, s2\ 5 e 
Third mate.-.--_-_] 63) 63] 63| 52] 56] 44] 54] 461 41] 931 94| 45] 691 50 361 60 ol = ‘ 
Fourth mate_______- ea Mk 39} 40} 33)___.|..__|_...| 70} 71] 36/....| 45] 34|_- ; W! 
Boatswain_____.___- 24| 26) 26) 35) 38) 30) 46] 33) 32) 47) 48) 30) 36) 29) 30, 46) 46 3 1 
Carpenter__........- 24; 24) 24) 35) 38] 30) 35) 32) 31) 47/-- 30} 33} 22) 20) 44) 44] 3) sl 
Seaman, able______- 21} 23} 23; 30) 31) 25) 20) 26) 25) 42) 43) 27) 32) 19 17) 42) 42) % 1! 
Seaman, ordinary_._| 19} 20; 20; 14) 15) 12) 19) 17) 17| 22) 23) 14) 28) 18) 16 30) 39 » , 
Engineer department: eh. 
Chief engineer_____- 152) 152] 152) 126) 138) 111) 91} 82) 71] 140) 141] 107] 195) 74] 61) 146 145, 1 
Second engineer.._._| 96) 96) 96) 86) 95) 75) 72) 63) 56) 103) 104) 80) 122) 64) 52) 92 9) & 0 
Third engineer......| 63] 63} 63| 69) 78} 62| 60) 52} 46] 84) 84) 70} 84| 55) 44) 69) 6y| 4 c 
Fourth engineer___._| 63} 63} 63} 52} 61] 48] 54) 46] 41 70 71} 45 50} 40) 55) 55] 49 
Junior engineer-__._- ae OS 34; 39) 3ij_. hae’ abs rae: 4 oe 23} - Yr 
Fireman__-__._.-__-- 24; 26; 26) 32) 37; 29} 31) 33) 32| 44) 44) 28) 32) 19) 17) 37) 42 % 
REE 23} 23) 23) 34) 39) 27| 28} 31] 25) 25) 30, 32) 21) 18} 43) 44| 3, II 
Water tender_..._..-/...-j..-.|-- 34) 39) 31)_- 28) 27}. ae 36; 22) 19 : le 
Coal passer or wiper_| 21| 23; 23; 28] 32] 25) 28] 25] 25| 25; 25] 15] 28] 18} 15) 24) 2% 
Radio operators(Class I: | | | 
5 RC TS Pig’ |---| 47] 47 81] 69\_. 62} 66) 83} 65) _- 34) 34) 54] 38 
Grade Il_____- ey een oe nae Nese BF" Gy RR ea ot Ba 0 
seq |__| 24) 24) ical ali: |. 21 0 
Steward department: | | 
Chief steward_______| 39| 39) 35; 38; 30) 27; 24) 24] 101) 102 60; 41| 38) 42) 74 74) 33 n 
Second steward__- _ -- Sess Bs 26; 32) 23)_- can eH > en eee oe | ; | 
| a ae 23) 23) 23) 35) 38/ 30) 32) 28 2s| 80} 80 42) 37) 35) 40; 50 51 3% 
Second cook__...._..| 16} 16} 16| 21} 27} 21) 30) 27] 26) egal. 18} 24 16) 17) 12 d 
Mess steward ______. 19} 19} 19) 14) 14) 12) 30) 27) 26)....)...._...] 23] 15] 14) i 
Mess boy._..._.-__- ; 7 4 4 4 i 6 16) 16 i5 13} 149} 15] 12) 13) 13) 15, i Q 
| | | | | 
7 


Table 3 shows the variations in the wage rates of seamen on Ameni- 
can merchant vessels of 500 gross tons and over, in 1932, by destina- 


tion of vessel. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
OF 506 GROSS TONS AND OVER IN 1932, BY DESTINATION OF VESSEL 













Destination of vessel 








| . | 
e Re Aion. i | “—_— 

ceupation ete ’ | tic an sia | Pacifie 

ws Great | Conti-| South | Mexico "Guit | and | coast- 

Britain| Puropel ica |Central| Coast | Aus- | ing 
I A wean. ing tralia | trade 
a trade 
ica 
Steam vessels: 
Able seaman..........-_- $58 $57 $56 $56 $56 7 $60 
I a oo a 7 70 68 68 68 70 71 
ERS ee 7 76 7 77 72 75 75 
i, .  * Se oes 178 179 172 175 168 177 171 
Second imate__..._._-_- 155 156 150 153 146 153 143 
a es 61 61 59 60 59 59 62 
se 55 52 51 52 51 53 54 
First engineer-_-._...__-.- 250 253 231 254 212 261 257 
Second engineer. _-__--_-_- 176 177 171 172 164 175 170 
Chief radio operator-___ -- 100 102 98 100 98 | 99 95 
Second radio operator--_- 88 88 86 88 83 89 84 
Sailing vessels: 

Able seaman____. 50 50 41 47 49 50 59 
I 68 os cae wee 60 60 60 66 65 60 60 
a 80 80 74 74 79 80 105 
0 SE ae eras TOs ey, VR Pepe. RNa! cree mT 98 































A tlan- 
tic to 
icifie 
Africa | ports 
and 
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Earnings of Office Workers in —— York State Factories, October, 
2 


HE results of the annual survey of office workers’ earnings in 
New York State factories, made i in October of each year by the 
New York Department of Labor, are given in the Industrial Butletin 
of that department of November, 1932. The data show that in 
October, 1932, the weekly earnings "of these workers averaged $31.86 
as compared with $35.49 in October, 1931, a decrease of over 10 per 
cent. The peak was reached in October, 1930, when the average 
was $37.48. With the exception of 1915 and 1922 , when there were 
slight decreases, each year from 1914 (the first year of the survey) to 
1930 had shown an increase over the preceding year. 

The workers covered by the survey include such employees as 
office clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock 
clerks, Office managers, and superintendents, while the establish- 
ments represented are those comprising the fixed list of representative 
manufacturing plants which submit regular monthly reports for the 
labor-market analysis of the New York Department of Labor. 
Table 1, taken from the report, shows the average weekly earnings 
of office w orkers in representative ‘New York State factories in October 
of each year from 1923 to 1932, by industry. The New York Depart- 
ment of Labor cautions the reader against comparing average wage 
levels in one industry with those in another because of ‘‘the uneven 
distribution of the higher salaried supervisory and technical staff 
and the lower paid clerical force in different industries. ”’ 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES IN OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR, 1923 TO 1932 

















Industry group | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Stone, clay, and glass. ___-_-- $30. 35 |$32. 65 |$32. 78 |$34. 06 $34. 40 |$35. 10 |$34. 70 |$35. 52 |$34.35 | $31. 48 
Metals and machinery - - _..| 33. 36 | 34.63 | 35.75 | 36.31 | 36.88 | 37.63 | 37.72 | 38.29 | 35. 06 31. 27 
Wood manufactures_......____| 34. 29 | 35.06 | 36.94 | 39.19 | 39.52 | 37.22 | 37.56 | 36.74 | 38.07] 32.04 

Furs, leather, and rubbe r 

ARR ACS (a 28.92 | 29.41 | 28.75 | 29.64 | 29.62 | 29.82 | 29.34 = — 28.75 | 24.73 
Che smicals, oils, paints, etc_- 27.83 | 28.80 | 29.45 | 31.10 | 32. 64 | 33.38 | 34. 07 32.87 | 29.93 

Pulp and Paper Glin ide whee she (4) (4) (1) (!) (1) (1) (2) “a (1) (2) 
Printing and paper goods_ -_..) 36.41 | 37.48 | 38.90 | 39.91 | 40.49 | 41.37 | 42.68 | 43.94 | 41.85 | 37.25 
SORGINN  k. 28. 08 | 28.83 | 29.36 | 29.95 | 29.85 | 30.81 | 30.87 | 33.47 | 33. 46 29. 35 
Clothing and millinery___--.--- 29. 68 | 30.29 | 30.92 | 31.41 | 31.45 | 31.82 | 33.30 | 32.60 | 31.27] 27.63 
Food and tobacco........--.-- 33. 98 | 34.31 | 34. 86 | 35.86 | 35.86 | 35.03 | 36.04 | 36.49 | 35.10] 33.10 
Waiter, light, and power-_-_---- 30. 38 | 31.97 | 32.78 | 32.53 | 31.79 | 31.60 | 30.77 | 33.01 | 30.64} 31.59 
_ | 3 MESSE eee 32. 56 | 33.58 | 34.49 | 35.38 | 35.88 | 36.37 | 36.94 | 37.48 | 35.49 | 31.86 



































! Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


A comparison of the earnings of men and women in factory offices 
in New York State in October, 1932, is given in Table 2. The figures 
in this tabulation are not based on a ge ed list of reporting firms as 
are those in Table 1, since it is not possible to secure separate data 


for men and women ’ from all the firms or from identical firms each 
year, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN FACTORY 


OFFICRe 
IN NEW YORK STATE, OCTOBER 1932 ICES 






































Men Women 
Industry —ow 
Total |New York Total |New York] .. . 
State City | UpState! state City | UP State 
Stone, clay, and glass_--..........-. (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Metals and machinery--__._..______- $38. 41 $36. 10 $38. 91 $18. 26 $21. 98 $17. 9% 
Wood manufactures__....._..______- 41. 96 39. 73 42. 96 20. 05 23. 52 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods- -_-_- 33. 79 37. 65 31. 35 18. 85 22. 02 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_________- 43. 35 35. 50 47. 27 18. 81 21. 39 
Pulp and paper-__----------------.-. (1) () (1) (1) (1) 
Printing and paper goods_-----_---- 51. 33 55. 31 43. 30 22. 13 22. 59 
i eRe Te! eee Set aia 38. 76 42. 92 37. 89 20. 49 23. 36 
Clothing and millinery___......._-_- 39. 95 41.10 36. 46 22. 94 24. 83 
| Ea ee 43. 54 47. 64 37. 70 22. 43 22. 42 
Water, light, and power-__---- ibeasi (1) (1) () (1) (1) 
eee Wpbtieetees 42. 14 45. 92 39. 83 20. 49 3.04/ ing 





1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


The changes in employment and pay rolls in factory offices jin 
New York State between October, 1931, and October, 1932, are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN FACTORY OFFICES IN NEW YorkK 
STATE, OCTOBER, 1932, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1931 








Employment Pay roll 





po Nb = of Per cent cf 
Number of| change, change, 
employees October, ——— Oct ober, 
ctober, , to . 931, to 
1932 October, 1932 October, 
1932 1932 


Industry group 





—13. 56 $19, 076 —2. 79 





Stone, clay, and glass._.............__. Se AEs PEON 606 
Metals and machinery.._.........______- epee rs See 10, 559 —24. 01 330, 187 —32. 2B 
Tn 1, 141 —22. 44 36, 555 — 34. 7% 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods..__........___.___.._. 2, 097 —16. 16 51, 857 —27.% 
Sennen DUGN WEP. ge 3, 370 —11. 83 100, 866 —19. 71 
PER GE. IE a SP mg 294 —10. 64 10, 913 
Printing and paper goodS_.__.._.__________- eaee ta 7, 725 —12. 20 287, 739 —21. 85 
pee EG EE 9 OES SRR STR ES ere ey ga eT 1, 848 —18. 49 54, 234 
ee es 3, 284 —14. 97 90, 741 
Fee ae ceeeeen........2-.....-.-. AO Ee a a 2, 704 —6. 83 89, 510 
Fey, SEIN odin oc antbancecnaddncaunaden 1, 259 +1. 20 39, 766 

MS ah eee oe Oe eS eo 2 oP ed eed 34, 887 —16. 53 1, 111, 444 

















The report points out that the decrease in employment and pay 
rolls during the past year has been about as severe for office workers 
as for shop workers. ‘‘Employment, pay rolls, and average weekly 
earnings for office workers declined 16.5 per cent, 25.1 per cent, and 
10.2 per cent, respectively, from Octwber, 1931, to October, 1932. 
For total factory employees, that is, office and shop combined, the 
decreases amounted to 16.4 per cent, 25.6 per cent, and 11 per cent, 
respectively.”’ 





Saturday Half Holiday Established by Law in Argentina 


NEW law prohibiting manual labor and commercial activity 
from 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon to midnight Sunday was 
passed by the Argentine Senate on September 29, 1932, according 
to a report from Theodore 8. Cleveland, American vice consu! at 
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Buenos Aires, dated September 30, 1932. This law had been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 

“Establishments which are permitted to give their employees a 
day of rest other than Sunday may remain open Saturday after- 
noons if they grant an additional half day (from 1. p. m.) immedi- 
ately preceding the day of rest. 

Reductions in salaries or wages because of the application of 
the law are forbidden. 

Violations of the law are punishable by a fine of from 10 to 50 
pesos * for each employee of the offending establishment. The 
fine is doubled ‘‘if this establishment should be attended exclusively 
by its owner.” 





<p Gr 


Wages and Cost of Living of Laborers in Various Chinese Cities, 
1930 


SURVEY of wages, hours, and the family budgets of unskilled 
A and semiskilled workers in 29 Chinese cities was made under 
the direction of the Ministry of Industries in 1930. The investiga- 
tion included the following industries: Textile, chemical, food, 
clothing, furniture and wares, machinery, educational art, com- 
munications, public utilities, building, and miscellaneous. Only 
factories employing 30 or more workers were covered. The hours 
here reported are the actual working hours. Only paid holidays 
are recorded. The average number of rest days per annum include 
holidays with pay and Sundays. All wages were computed on a 
monthly basis. The following tables are based on more comprehen- 
sive tabulations in the September 21, 1931, number of the Nankai 
Weekly Statistical Service, issued by the Nankai Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Nankai University, Tientsin, China. 

Table 1 shows the average prevailing monthly wages for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers in 1930 in 12 Chinese cities: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE PREVAILING MONTHLY WAGES AND DAILY HOURS OF UN- 
SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED LABORERS IN SPECIFIED CHINESE CITIES, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate of Yuan dollar in 1930=30 cents] 




















Average prevailing wages per month 
Average 
Average} prevail- 
Number Men Women Children prevail- ing 
City of ing | number 
workers —_ = rest 
, ae > 
vuan | Ualted| yuan | United | yuan | United | Pe day | dare per 
dollars dollars dollars 
currency| currency currency 

Shanghai... ___- 362,804] 15.28) $4.58! 1250] $3.75 8.07} $2.42 ll 33 
<< i 239,365 | 10,62 3. 19 7. 50 2.25] *6.00 1. 80 9 36 
Hankow.._.._.___- 169,892 | 19.50 5.85 | 19.20 5.76 | 24.50 1. 35 10 31 
Be oa 70, 688 | 20.00 6.00} 17.10 6.13} 10.50 3.15 10 24 
Soochow _____ 58,814} 16.00 4.80} 15.00 4. 50 9. 00 2. 70 10 7 
Tsingtao____ 26,428 | 15.00 4.50} 15.00 | 4604. 10. 00 3. 00 12 62 
Uchang......___ 23,974 | 18.00 5.40! 12.934 3.88], * 8.46 2. 54 12 46 
Nanking...._..___- 17, 887 | «10.80 Oe Ad 4S delle 7. 50 2. 25 10 10 
I 17, 855 12. 50 3.75. 6. 00 1. 80 3.75 1.13 10 10 
Wuching....-____- 16,219} 14.00} 420] 11.50] 345] 675] 203 10 8 
wm 16, 171 13. 50 4.05} 12.33 3. 70 5. 10 1. 53 ll 3 
oochow.......___ 16,032} 18.00 5.40] 12.00 3. 60 8. 00 2. 40 10 15 
































* Does not include food supplied by employers. 
' Peso at par=96.5 cents; exchange rate for September, 1932=58.6 cents, 
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The average monthly expenditures of workers’ families in 12 (}j. Earn 
nese cities in 1930 are shown in Table 2. 7 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FAMILY BUDGET PER MONTH OF UNSKILLED AND 






















































































SKILLED LABORERS IN SPECIFIED CHINESE CITIES, 1930 au. U 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate of Yuan dollar in 1930= 23 cents] Prov u 
— Me. No. ] 
Aver- r sisal nt. 
Num-| Aver- io Average monthly expenditure per family for— sya of fame me 
ber | age |month- — = 
City x. num ly in- — AVE 
am- | ber of} come : 
ror : Cloth- Miscel- wre ‘onvel 
ilies | adults aety Food ing Rent Fuel lenoeuts Total |Surplu | Deficit [Con 
Shanghai__....| 300 4.5 $8. 43 $5. 18 $0. 69 $0. 83 $0. 67 $1.75 $9. 12 
Canton_______-| 199 2.8 9. 07 4. 36 - 55 1. 68 ae 3 | . 84 8.14 56 
Hankow..------ 34 3.5 9. 53 4.78 75 1. 16 . 83 1. 33 8. 85 19 
Tt icine isd | 159 3.7 7. 05 4. 58 . 89 . 65 oon 2. 52 9. 35 24 | 
Soochow- a. ao 3. 2 6. 64 4. 00 . 48 . 65 . 66 1. 61 7. 40 ( 
Tsingtao__-_-_-- 8 4.6 10. 13 4. 48 1. 35 1. 80 . 86 2. 06 10. 55 6 
Wuchang__-- 119 3. 6 8. 28 4. 52 . 56 . 78 .97 1. 54 8. 37 RO 
Nanking__-_-_-_- 56 3.7 8. 25 6. 62 . 22 .3l . 88 2. 58 10. 61 
Fushan........; 49 3.2! 6.68 3. 74 .33 1.10 . 92 . 94 7. 03 15 
Wuching--_-_-_- 43 3.4 7. 10 3. 45 .70 . 54 . 84 1.10 6. 63 30 | 
Hangchow.-.-. 45 2.9 9. 00 4,74 70 92 . 63 1, 42 8. 41 20 
Foochow ---_-- 136; 3.0 6. 60 | 3. 56 . 36 68 . 82 1. 07 6. 49 62 
| | — ae — ——$_—_—_—___ 
Per cent of total 
| } , sceaialigetlplitiiaiuiaieeteel Baker 
Shanghai ----.- 300; 45| 843) 56.82| 7.60/ 9.08! 7.33) 19.17| 100.0 __- Brews 
i 199 2.8 9.07 | 53.55 6.78 | 20.63 8.67 | 10.37 | 100.0 28. 14 & U 
Hankow..---- 34 3.5 9.53 | 53.72 8.48 | 13.08 9.28; 15.44) 100.0, 55.89 38, 2 F 
|...» eee 159 3.7 7.05 | 48.98 9. 51 6. 98 7.61 | 26.92) 100.0) 15.09 r Choe 
Soochow.......| 22 3.2 6.64 | 54.06 6. 44 8.75 8.95 | 21.80! 100.0 | 27. 28 27 S 
Tsingtao___-_-_- 8 4.6 10. 13 41. 86 14. 00 16. 82 8. 06 19.26 | 100.0/ 75.00 
Wuchang..._.__| 119 3.6 8. 28 54. 03 6. 69 9. 30 11. 66 18. 32 100. 0 | 67. 22 
Nanking......._| 56 3.7 8.25 | 62.37 2. 09 2. 90 8.33 | 24.31 | 100.0 |__- 
Fushan___-_-__-- 49 3. 2 6. 68 53. 21 4. 65 15. 71 13. 05 13. 38 100. 0 30. 61° 
Wuching--____- 43 3.4 7.10 52. 23 10. 47 8.19 12. 72 16. 39 100. 0 69. 77 | 
Hangchow___-_- 45 2.9 9. 00 56. 33 8. 35 10. 96 7. 53 16. 83 100. 0 44. 44 | 
Foochow - - -__- 136 3.0 6. 60 54. 92 5. 53 10. 49 12. 64 16. 42 100. 0 45. 99 | 





Average Daily Wages in the Mining Industry in Czechoslovakia 
in 1931 


HE following figures show the average daily wages in the mining 
industry in Czechoslovakia as given in a recent official report 
from that country.’ 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES« IN THE MINING INDUSTRY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of crown =2.96 cents] 
































Bituminous Entire mining 
Gaal Lignite coal Iron ore industry ' 
Occupation, and place of work Czech- | United} Czech- | United | Czech- | United | Czech- | United 
oslovak| States joslovak| States joslovak| States joslovak | States 
curren- | curren-| curren- | curren-| curren-|curren-| curren- | curren: 
cy cy ey cy cy cy cy cy 
Underground: Crowns Crowns Crowns Crowns 
po fp UA Ee ae 57.91 | $1.71} 56.58] $1.67] 35.44] $1.05] 55.09 $1. 63 
Cee eee 44.75 A. S3 tin n505-x eecniet Qe -76 | 43.77 
J. |, | Ri aphies ee eS 49. 07 1.45 | 42.23 1.25 | 31.67 -94) 43.86 
Ce Nn os cc ee 27. 64 .82] 14.40 -43} 14.01 41 | 25.28 
Ns ie ae ee ee ta =e 50. 92 1.51 | 48.75 1.44] 33.07 .98 | 48.81 
Surface: 
| RES EO PS a me 43. 96 1.30] 44.90 1.33 | 29.94 .89 | 42.92 
Ce NNR Se a eg 34. 80 1.03 | 37.70 1.12] 28.81 -85 | 34.99 
eee I cs. ced 13. 69 -41] 13.50 -39 | 12,95 -38 | 13.15 
i a Pe a tS 20. 64 -61] 24.16 .72| 13.96 -41] 21.34 
y | ESSER Soria Ree se bate 37.80 1.12] 38.99 1.15 | 26.56 -79 | 36.75) 
Grand total_____- Epp St SRR: 47. 63 1.41) 45.12 1.34} 30.15 89) 44.94 





























2 Basic wage plus supplements and allowances. 
> Including mining of minerals other than coal and iron ore. 


1 Czechoslovakia. Office de Statistique. Rapports, XIIIle Année (1932), Nos. 42-44 (pp. 316-325). 
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Farnings in Various Industries in Denmark at the End of 1931 


HE table below shows average hourly earnings in various indus- 
tries at the end of 1931, separately in Copenhagen and in the 
Provinces. ‘The figures are ‘taken from Statistiske Efterretninger, 
No. 14, April 23, 1932, published by the Danish Statistical Depart- 
ment. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES ON DECEMBER 81, 1931 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of ore=0,.268 cent. 


Exchange rate for 
December, 1931, was 0.186 cent] 































































































| yom Provinces | ys Provinces 
| . a kei 
Industry and group of : . Industry and group of Hae | 
workers — U.S. os U.8. workers a U.S. oy U.S. 
eur- | CUF | eur. | Cur eur-| SUF | eur-| CUr- 
ren- ren- : ren- ren- 
ren- cy ren- cy ren- cy ren-| ¢ 
cy cy cy cy 
Food Teztiles—Continued 
Ore - Ore | Cents || ooo atertens 

Bakeries, skilled workers.__| 151 | 123 | 33.0 || "ae Se seton Ore | Cents| Ore | Cents 

Breweries: Female workers err 118 | 31.6 | 102 7.3 
Unskilled workers _----| 142 | 38.1 | 182 | 35.4 ————_ 76 | 20.4] 70] 18.8 
Female workers. -_-_-- 103 | 27.6 i 85 | 22.8 go ee 

Chocolate factories: + pe ln eel 125 | 33.5} 115! 30.8 
Skilled Mr gente 4 ie auseth | 145 — 9 | | “ oy ei ern ee aC wae 87 | 23.3 78 | 20.9 
Unskilled workers-----| 115 | 30.8 | 1 9.7 : 

Female workers........| 71 | 19.0} 61| 16.3 Clothing 

Chicory factories: Hat factories: 

Unskilled workers_....| 142 | 38.1 | 109 | 29.2 Male workers_-__. -_- 177 | 47.4 | 187 50. 1 
Female workers... .--- 89 | 23.9|} 71| 19.0 Female workers. ____- 89 2391 901 2 1 

Canning factories: | Shoe factories: we . 
Unskilled workers.....| 146 | 39.1 | 102 | 27.3 Male workers. - - - -._-- 153 | 41.0] 125 | 33.5 
Female workers - - 84 | 22.5} 63| 16.9 Female workers_-.--.-| “99 | 94°41 | 79 19.3 

Condensed-milk factories. Custom tailors. -_-......_-- 154 41. 31139 | 37.3 
Unskilled workers.....|.._..|.-..-- | 118 | 31.6 || Factory tailors.___._._____- 159 | 42.6 | 152 40.7 
Female workers. - .-- Ray CoS | 82} 22.0 || Seamstresses._..........__- m7 20.6 | 72 + 

: “Was r E 7 19.3 

Flour mills: 

Skilled workers---.--. 140 | 37.5 | 122) 32.7 Building 
Unskilled workers - -- 131 | 35.1 |} 110} 2051). 

Distilleries: | | Paine irkee ?-------| 187 | 50.1 | 138 | 25.6 
Unskilled workers_....| 137 | 36.7 | 133 35. 6 Joiners ieee ~~ Ee a eS 46. 1 
Female workers. - - -- | 112 | 30.0 | 109 | 29.2 Glaziors Tar ee | 185 =s 131 35. 1 

Sugar factories: aa eee Ce re ete ance space sel 146 | 39.1 1118] 31.6 
Unskilled workers... 141 | 37.8 | 118 | 31.6 ee ees 173 | 46.4 | 124] 33.2 
Female workers - - - - - -| 84/225) 60 | 16.11] pointers... 184 | 49.3 |..__- Ss a 

} } Bricklayers Tea Oe x S 193 51 . 7 139 37. 3 
Tobacco Brickla er’s helj ers ogi aint | 207 68. 9 155 41. 5 
| pee massa -| 200 | 53.6 | 131 | 35.1 

Cigar factories: Terra, aatta weekeen.. | 199 | 53.3 | 158 | 42.3 
Skilled workers. -.----- 153 | 41.0 | 146 | 39.1 C nters : ar. "| 161 | 43.1) 121] 32.4 
Unskilled workers .....| 130 | 34.8 | 128 | 34.3 Castiaters helpers. 777727 | 213 | 97.1] 141] 37.8 
Femaleskilled workers.| 128 | 34.3 | 124| 33.2 || Cre pers.......- | 121 | 32.4] 116] 31.1 
Female unskilled Wood 

workers..__..........| 104 | 27.9| 91 | 244 a 

Cigarette factories: Carvers................_...| 160 | 42.9 | 186 | 36.4 
Unskilled workers._...| 208 | 55.7 | 118 | 31.6 || Coopers._.-........__--- =] 166 | 44.5 | 142) 381 
Female workers._.____| 122 | 32.7| 79| 21.2 || Brush making: 

Smoking-tobacco factories: Skilled workers.___..._| 152 | 40.7 | 121 | 32.4 
Unskilled workers.....| 177 | 47.4 | 182 | 35.4 Unskilled workers__._ | 139 | 37.3 | 107 | 28.7 
Female workers. __._..| 115 | 30.8 | 96] 25.7 Female workers__.__.._._.| 85 | 22.8| 70} 18.8 

Chewing-tobacco factories: Turners. .......--..-.-....| 186 | 36.4 | 1832 | 35.4 
Skilled workers_.____.. 218 | 58.4 | 185 49.6 || Carriage mokers__._....__- 168 | 45.0 | 127 | 34.0 
Unskilled workers ____- | 129 | 34.6 | 128 | 34.3 ,| Wicker workers__..........| 105 | 28.1 | 125 | 33.5 
Female workers - _ __ -| 82 | 22.0 | 82) 22.01] Cabinetmakers__..........| 156 | 41.8 | 182 | 35.4 

Machine joiners__-._...-_.| 149 | 39.9 | 120 | 32.2 
Textiles | | Piano workers_____.._._-- 173 | 46.4 | 124 | 33.2 
: Frame workers. -.......--. 165 | 44.2 | 124' 33.2 

Upholstery: | Saddle makers.....______- 167 | 44.8 | 136 | 36.4 
es workers__..._.. 135 | 36.2 | 157 | 42.1 || Unskilled woodworkers..._| 119 | 31.9 | 104 | 27.9 

ne Paeeres 78 | 20.9 | 78| 20.9 Leather and leather goods 
Skilled workers _-. aed 118 | 31.6 | 117 | 31.4 || Tanneries: 

Unskilled workers. ___.| 119 | 31.9 | 101 | 27.1 Skilled workers... _.._- 162 | 43.4 | 152] 40.7 
Female workers. ..._.- 73 | 19.6 | 60) 16.1 Unskilled workers. _-_-- 158 | 42.3 | 137 | 36.7 

Sail making: Female workers__.....| 92 | 24.7 |...--}.-.--- 

Skilled workers.......-. 179 | 48.0 | 120 | 32.2 || Leather-goods workers__--- 356 | GEO occ ekcccee 
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Continued 1931— 
a | j i — 
open- : Sopen- 
hagen Provinces beben Provinces 
tr. 
Industry and group of Dan- Den- Industry and group of D | 
workers ish |U-8-! ish | U-8- workers ish. U.8.|Panriy ¢ 
. cur- | cur- 1s cur- | ish |< -* 
cur- cur- cur- cur- | CUr- 
ren- yg ren- ey ren-| "ED | ren.| Fen 
ey | & | ey 6d ey | % ley|% 
Stone, clay, and glass Chemicals, etc —Continued | | 
Ore | Cents| Ore | Cents 

Cement workers ________-_- ee ..| 130 | 34.8 |} Chemical factories: Ore | Cents) Ore | Cents 

Cement casting workers___| 187 | 50.1 | 120| 32.2 Unskilled workers ____- 117 | 31.4) 111) 997 

Glass cutters. _.._..._.....] 169 | 45.3 | 152| 40.7 Female workers_____-- 66 | 17.7| 63! 169 

Glass makers--........---- Te. Se 52 | 40.7 || Oil factories: 

Rock crushing and sand Unskilled workers --__. 140 | 37.5 | 137 36.7 

ST ar 131 | 35.1 | 109 | 29.2 Female workers. - - --- 79 | 21.2) 71! 199 

Tile woekers.............-- 132 | 35.4 | 114} 30.6 ]| Oil refining: j 

Female tile workers......_|..__|_....-| 68] 18.2 Unskilled workers_..__| 131 | 35.1 | 

Ceramic industry: Female workers___...-| 73 | 19.6 
Skilled workers______-- 171 | 45.8 | 131 | 35.1 || Sulphur manufacturing: 
Unskilled workers -_--_-_- 130 | 34.8) 110] 29.5 Unskilled workers. _-__- 134 | 35.9 | 132 
Female workers - _-_ ___- 100 | 26.8; 73 19,6 || Soap manufacturing: 

Stonecutting: Unskilled workers... _- 128 | 34.3 | 107 
Skilled workers__.....-} 181 | 48.5 | 113] 30.3 Female workers - 89 | 23.9) 65 
Unskilled workers..___] 134 | 35.9 | 108 | 28.9 || Roofing board manufac- 

turing: 
Metal Unskilled workers_... | 148 | 39.7 | 125 
Match manufacturing: 

>| RE eS SE 174 | 46.6 | 144] 38.6 Unskilled workers -__ __- 138 | 37.0 | 

aera 163 | 43.7 | 137 | 36.7 Female workers_._____- . . . i ia 

| RR RR GMS RS ome 179 | 48.0} 150| 40.2|| Various chemical indus- 

Gold, silver, and electro tries: 

plate workers___......._.| 144 | 38.6 | 129] 34.6 Unskilled workers - . - -. 133 | 35.6 | 130 

Brass workers__._.-....----| 148 | 39.7 | 134] 35.9 Female workers__. ----- 79 | 21.2) 60 

Coppersmiths__...........| 193 | 51.7| 174] 46.6 

ER SE 205 | 54.9 | 162| 43.4 Paper 

Metal grinders_____...._-__| 164 | 44.0| 135] 36.2 

Metal pressers____.__.._- 172 | 46.1 | 142] 38.1 || Paper manufacturing: 

Shop carpenters__:_____- 183 | 49.0 | 149 | 39.9 Unskilled workers. _ __- 122 | 32.7 | 115 

Smiths and machinists____| 166 | 44.5 | 139 | 37.3 Female workers__..___- 95 | 25.5 | 80 

Woodworkers in machine Paper products: 

ep EITC OES 158 | 42.3 | 139 | 37.3 Unskilled workers. _.__| 122 | 32.7 |____- 

Various skilled workers_. 174 | 46.6 | 142; 38.1 Female workers__.__..._| 82 | 22.0) 71 

Laborers_. ; 130 | 34.8 | 118 | 31.6 || Box factories: 

Female workers__________- 89 | 23.9|) 75] 20.1 Unskilled workers --__- 119 | 31.9 | 133 

Female workers... _._- 90 | 24.1) 82 
Chemicals, etc 
Printing 

Unskilled workers. -__ .- “...| 108 | 28.9 | 122] 32.7 

Dye and lacquer: Bookbinding: | 
Unskilled workers - - 117 | 31.4] 98] 26.3 Skilled workers_______- 177 | 47.4 | 134 
Female workers. --_-_- 68 |} 18.2] 68] 18.2 Female workers -- - -._- 95 | 25.5 | 73 | 

Dyeing: Book printing: 
Skilled workers.__.____| 142 | 38.1 | 139} 37.3 = ae 172 | 46.1 | 160 | 
Unskilled workers_____| 115 | 30.8] 118] 31.6 Lithographers - __----_- 180 | 48.2 | 147 | 
Female workers. .-___- 80 | 21.4] 69] 18.5 Photo-engravers __-.__- 181 | 48.5 | 158 | 

Down and feather factories: Unskilled workers -.__. 133 | 35.6.) 124 
Unskilled workers. ____| 127 | 34.0 |....-|_....- _ Female workers --. --_- 88 | 23.6) 71 
Female workers___..._- OS t 17.6 ce Lithographic _ establish- 

Fodder-stuff factories: ments: 
Unskilled workers. - __- 126 | 33.8 | 113 | 30.3 Unskilled workers -____- 130 | 34.8 | 112 

Rubber factories: Female workers - - -___- 87 | 23.3) 71 
Unskilled workers. ___- 136 | 36.4 | 135 | 36.2 
Female workers... .._- 77 | 20.6] 781 20.9 Commerce and traasport 

Impregnation works: Harbor workers - - - -------- 172 | 46.1 | 159 
Unskilled workers_____|.___-|.___. 149 | 39.9 — and packing work- 

Insulation installers... 212 | 56.8 | 161 MR EE er ee Bee 118 | 31.6 | 114 

Clay, metal, and rag Cundhidions and wagon 

branches: PMI: p55: cick ocmig akin ore 149 | 39.9 | 147 
Unskilled workers .___- BE ep ne Railway and highway 
Female workers - - _--_-. a kG SS Reh oe RINT ae. SSIES 17 | 31.4 | 107 
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Earnings and Hours in the Machine-Building Industry in 
Germany in October, 1931 


HE investigation of the average actual hourly and weekly earn- 
ings and weekly hours of labor in the machine-building industry 
(Maschinenbau) in Germany, in October, 1931, undertaken by the 
German Federal Statistical Office, covered 165 establishments with 
60,934 workers in 59 localities.'. The coverage of this investigation, 
the results of which are shown in Table 1, does not coincide with the 
coverage of the investigation in October, 1928. Therefore, for com- 
parison only those localities and establishments which were covered 
by both investigations are given in Table 2. 

“It is seen that, on the whole, the hourly earnings, including agree- 
ment supplements, were lower by 4.1 per cent in October, 1931, than 
in October, 1928. At the same time the hours of labor decreased by 
16.2 per cent. As a result the weekly earnings decreased by 19.7 per 
cent. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MACHINE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY IN GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cent] 

































































, Per cent 
—_ Hours | Hourly a> a. 9 Weekly 
Class of workers per earn- 5 earn- 
em- week | inas « hourly | form of in 
ployees 8 wages | union gs 
rate 
Males: Cents | Cents 
Bee cae WD ke ne 11,250 | 41.77 24.8 20.0 121.5 | $10.34 
Skilled piece workers...................-..---.- 25,277 | 39. 66 26.9 21.9 121.2 10. 66 
Oe ee oe 36,527 | 40.32] 26.2] 21.3 121.4| 10.56 
Semiskilled time workers-----.-...._...-------- 5,756 | 40.99 20.3 17.7 112. 1 | 8. 34 
Semiskilled piece workers ----_-.---....._------- 9,737 | 37.7 24.3 19.8 120. 6 9. 16 
ES, See eee ene eR. 15,493 | 38.94| 227] 18.9| 117.6| 8.85 
Unskilled time workers........................| 5,103| 41.57| 186]| 16.3 111.1 7.73 
Unskilled piece workers-.----........----------- 663 | 39.30 21.9 17.7 119. 4 8. 62 
Richie c#ecbitecscccde sce scemibcncccsektbuts 5, 766 | 41.30 19.0 16.4 112.2 7. 83 
EES o ictinlinm eins hihsiian due aed aio 57,786 | 40.05 24.5 20. 1 119.7 9. 83 
Females: 
Rots cnicseenddesketnnsaseur ale 1,070 | 40.33 12.4 10. 5 110. 4 4. 98 
a RR pa pg a ne ern 2,078 | 34.07 14.6 12. 4 116.8 4. 96 
SRE CG SS a OMe 3.148 | 36. 21 13.7 33..7 114.6 4.97 
Total, both sexes..............--..---.----.--] 60,934 | 39.85 24.0 19. 7 119.7 9. 57 





























* Including agreement supplements. 
‘Germany. Statistiches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 20, 1932, pp. 641-643. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE M4; HINE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY IN GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1928, AND OCTOBER, 43; . 


} 
) 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cen; 


















































Hourly earnings ! bea ~*~ yas of Weekly earnings 
—_ ‘ jish 
October, 1931 October, 1931 October. Bee ish 
| to 3 
Class of workers m 4t0o ; 
Octo- airs Octo- Per | Octo- e as 
ber, Octo-| Det | cent of} ber, To 
1928 | 4 mount ber, | 19% — — 1923 | amount her. 
1928, 192% gox ong 
earn- ben. arn. 
Sins hours nor The 
_ which 
Males: Cents | Cents the la 
Skilled time workers__--- __- 25. 6 24.8} 97.0 | 49.00 | 42.24] 86.2 1$12.55 | $10. 4: 3 f those 
Skilled piece workers --_____- 28.2 26.7 | 94.8 | 47.25 | 39.46] 83.5 | 13.33 ,52] 79 mK 
Semiskilled time workers_____| 20.7 20.3 | 97.9 | 48.75 | 42.15 | 86.5] 10.12 8. 55 shops 
Semiskilled piece workers__- 25. 6 24.1 | 94.2 | 47.50 | 37.92 | 79.8 | 12.19 15 75 | 
Unskilled time workers____- 18.6 18.7 | 100.6 | 48.75 | 41.75 | 85.6] 9.03 ; that 
Unskilled piece workers - - _- 22. 4 21.8 | 97.3 | 47.75 | 40.96 | 85.8] 10.71 . 96 3 6 than 
Females: 
Time workers - -- 12.2 12.4 | 101.6 | 46.00 | 40.70] 88.5] 5.61 5. OF laws 
Piece workers____- ; 15. 6 15.0 | 95.9 | 45.50 | 32. 65 71.8] 7.10 k 
make 
1 Including agreement supplements. bank: 
gest 1 
Wages and Conditions in the Furniture Industry in Germany ing @ 
| this 
CCORDING to the German census of 1925, there were in that prod 
country 91,330 furniture manufacturing establishments with Th 
397,389 workers.’ The percentages of hand work and machine work, aver’ 
by classes of furniture, are estimated to be approximately as follows: Gern 
TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF HAND AND MACHINE WORK DONE IN FURNITURE TABLE 


INDUSTRY OF GERMANY 








Per cent done | 
Class of furniture SS 





Hand Machine 
Seftweed furniture, offive farwmiture.......--...2-.5~. 5... .6cka a. 30-40 
CN aaa ophdcbbe coum 50 


Hardwood quality furniture.._..__...._..___________- tle Se a BE 60 
Lawsury Surmeeare............25..... 











The following table shows the size of the handicraft establishments 
in the cabinetmaking industry in Germany, according to the census 
of 1925: 





1 Data are from report by M. P. Medalie, American vice consul at Stuttgart, Oct. 5, 1932. 
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TABLE 2- -SIZE OF HANDICRAFT ESTABLISHMENTS IN CABINETMAKING INDUSTRY 
a OF GERMANY IN 1925 

















. Number of 
ss . Number of ¥ Number of 
Size of establishment : workers : 
establishments employed atatinenaee: 

Establishments having no apprentices................-- 26, 578 BES fcc sneeelees 

Establish ments employing— 

4 1 to 3 PORBOMB . . . 222 oo ce ee een cccccccosecensoocess 40, 715 | 88, 748 23, 503 
4to 5 persons- = anal crlaenen tei eg enchant ed tide 15, 422 | 67, 551 25, 130 
616 MGS oa 68a ccc edieccucsecnieseken 10, 289 | 75, 351 24, 688 

Wola bind anita eas bnnnii PI SI aT 93, 004 258, 228 73, 321 














The furniture industry in Germany is mainly asmall-scale industry in 
which the handicraft methods are offering such strong competition that 
the large factories are demanding that the legal regulations, especially 
those concerning wage rates, be applied as vigorously to the small 
shops as they are applied to the large factomnes. They also claim 
that the tax burden is proportionately heavier for large factories 
than for small ones. They demand a revision of the bankruptcy 
laws and regulations so as to require that establishments unable to 
make at least a 50 per cent payment on their obligations be declared 
bankrupt (the present minimum is 30 per cent). They further sug- 
gest that regulations be issued by the Federal Government establish- 
ing a quota system of production for each manufacturer in Germany; 
this is intended as a check on the competition from small-scale. 
producers. 

The following table shows the average weekly hours of labor and 
average weekly wages of the workers in the furniture industry in 
Germany from 1893 to 1932. 

TasLt 3x-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN FURNITURE INDUSTRY OF GERMANY 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS 
[Conversions into United States currency on the basis of mark = 23.8 cents] 

















Average weekly 
wages 
A verase “6 
weekly 
ig working United 
hours German States 
currency currency 
Marks 
EE ed ockina At ee eiwe 61.5 18. 00 $4. 28 
RSPR. Oy Stee ah dat” BER 52.0 29. 28 6. 97 
EEE oo Sapo 48.0 56. 16 13. 37 
ee ee 48. 0 52. 80 12. 57 
Sa LS PS aT oe See 48.0 48. 95 11. 65 
ERP 3 ea 48. 0 46. 08 10. 97 














The decrease of weekly wages from 1929 to 1932 amounted to 
10.08 marks ($2.40), while the 48-hour working week remained 
the same. 

The furniture workers are organized into the following unions: 
The German Woodworkers’ Union (Deutsche Holzarbeiter-Verband), 
the Trade Association of the German Woodworkers (Gewerksverein 
fiir Holzarbeiter Deutschlands), and the Central Union of Christian 
Woodworkers (Zentralverband Christlicher Holzarbeiter). The em- 
ployers are organized into the Economic Union of the German Wood- 
working Industry (Wirtschaftsverband der Deutschen Holzindustrie). 


151520° —33——-13 
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Wages Established by Agreement in Various Industries 


Germany, 1931 and 1932 - ne 


explai 
work} 


HE following table shows the hourly wages established }, wee 
collective agreements in various industries in Germany oy tof si 
August 1, 1931 and 1932: sche 


that ¢ 
HOURLY AGREEMENT WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY, AUGUST | pensa 
1931 AND 1932 : 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents] 





















































Skilled | Semiskilled | Unskilled [Skilled sand) yo... 
workers, workers, workers, ao oq workers, 
Industry male male male female female 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 193) | 1939 
| 
| 
Cents} Cents} Cents| Cents; Cents; Cents} Cents) Cents) Cents Cents 
Bituminous coal mining-._-..-.._______- Sik & f Se! ape et My dk ons 
Lise coal Mining..................- 20.9 | 17.9 | 19.1 | 16.4 | 18.3 | 15.7 |.-__--|____- : 
Pee pees... 6614500 21.4 | 18.6 | 19.4 | 16.9 | 17.2 | 14.7 }..--_-]..-_-- 12.5] 10.8 
EES TGR 2 SF IE Pr Ste Pet £3 | o ee eae eee Ae 13.1} 112 
a ei eal Aaa lia tS ABS ape % 5 eae Mae: eb e  § St Came free ; 
Paner production... .....-..-.---.o0:, FO hk. ccccbe as ee) {ee 11.0 
Paper products____- IR LEMP A NA. 25.8 | 22.1 | 23.1 | 19.9] 19.2] 16.4] 15.2] 13.0] 12 | 
i: se sess Jot Lith t.. ddd eee Edd. ae os5 — years (pee 14.4] 12 
La Sees eee fF EG PTE BE UF Ye Yen ee 
EOS MENS PPE TT ES SS ee g ee! Peer Ree 14.0 | 12.0 | 10.3 | 10.0 | 
eee eae Pera Yr | ery: Foe eediag 13.9 | 12.1 }.- 
| AT RARE <aiahcepashdeicenaes Soe , 88s | : Se See Eg ited Sears 16.4} 1 
Baking and confectionery__________.___- _ URE T \ Rees Cees: A | ee: Fae ee Sie 13. 1 ] 
ON EEE TE Te 21.5 | 18.6 | 18.0) 15.5 | 17.7 | 15.2 |.-....]..--.- 
Federal postal service. ..............---- 20.3 | 17.4 | 17.6 | 15.3 | 17.4 | 14.0 4...-.-]..-... i 
Textiles 
Worsted yarn spinning.__........_..--- 19.8 |! 17.6 |? 19.8 | 17.5 | 15.1 | 13.5 | 12.8 | 11.4] 11.0 
, ER a ee Send 2 oe Bare. 16.4 |) 14.9 |? 16.4 | 14.8 | 14.5 | 13.0] 13.8] 12.5] 11.1 10.0 
Cottom..........-.- 2.205 ce ee ee 2 1 St 8} 13.4] 10.6 | 
RU a 5 sess asistrcn-clossite asi cee pikes ae 16. 2 |! 14.3 |? 16.2 | 14.3 | 13.4] 11.9] 12.5] 10.9] 10.0) 
RE: SA RT 16. 4 |}! 14.6 |? 16.4 | 14.0] 15.3 | 13.1] 14.4 | 12.3] 11.6 | 10.1 
Ws once ete. ald eet ebidard aan 20.7 |! 18.0 |? 20.7 | 18.0] 18.0] 15.3 | 14.9} 12.8] 12.3) 10.3 
I i 17.9 |) 16.6 |? 17.9 | 15.5 | 15.2 | 12.9] 13.5 | 12.2] 11 10.0 
Lace and curtain weaving____________- 19. 2 }! 17.9 |? 19.2 | 17.9 | 14.2 | 13.3 |.____- 12.0 } 10.1 
po a ea es Tee 17.3 |) 15.7 |2 17.3 | 15.7 | 14.3 | 13.0} 12.1 | 10.9 | 10.4 
ee NN oo ee 17.1 |) 14.6 [217.1 | 15.4 | 14.3 | 12.9 | 13.2] 12.1 | 10.7 
eS _.| 22.2 |! 18.8 |? 22.2 | 18.8 |____- _.| 16.8 | 14.3 
1 Data are for June 1. ? Data are for Sept. 1. 


An English Agreement for a 40-Hour Week 


HE English labor paper, the Daily Herald, gives a brief account 
in its issue for October 4, 1932, of an agreement recently signed 
between the Transport and General Workers’ Union and a Wolver- 
hampton firm manufacturing paint, color, varnish, and ink. 


The firm decided on a new layout of plant, a rationalized method of production, 
and the introduction of a fresh system of piece rates. These changes would, in 
the ordinary way, have involved a serious displacement of labor, and the dis- 
charge of a number of workpeople seemed imminent. E ad 

As a result of negotiation, however, an agreement has been reached establishing 
a 40-hour working week at the same rate of wages, as a minimum, that was 
previously paid for 47 hours. 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. XI, 1931, No. 23, p. 832; and Vol. 
XII, 1932, No. 19, p. 612. 
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“Tt means,’’ Mr. Ernest Bevin, the general secretary of the transport workers 
explained to-day, “ that the results from the new rationalized system will go to the 
workpeople in the form of increased leisure.’’ That is one end. At the other it 
avoids discharges. 

“Whatever the result of the system, there is to be no discharge of any person 
for six months through the reorganization. Further, the firm has a pension 
scheme, and if a reduction of staff is found to be necessary there is an agreement 
that any such reduction shall be met by using the pension arrangements and com- 
pensation for workers displaced. ”’ 





ss 
— — _ 


Wages and Hours in the Building Trades of South Africa 


COMMUNICATION from the United States consul in Johannes- 
burg gives the terms of an agreement between the associated 
employers and the building trades’ unions in South Africa, which 
was signed on August 30, 1932, of this year and is effective until 
April 16, 1933. The areas to which it applies are carefully specified 
and the terms are defined, the only peculiarity in the latter part being 
that ‘unskilled worker’? means an employee exclusively employed 
in the area known as the Cape Peninsula, and engaged in heavy manual 
work, such as digging, removing excavated stone and soil, loading and 
unloading materials, and the like. For such workers the minimum 
rate is 74d. for each hour or part of an hour worked. For others the 
following rates are established: 
HOURLY RATES OF PAY FOR BUILDING WORKERS IN SOUTH AFRICA, BY TRADE 
AND AREA 


[At par, shilling= 24.3 cents, penny=2 cents; exchange rate of shilling in September, 1932, was 17.4 cents; of 
penny, 1.4 cents] 























Rate per hour 

Painters, 

Area glaziers, 
paper- All other 
hangers, trades 

and deco- 

rators 
s. d. ie 
| SRC ee eae oe 2 10 3 0 
Witwatersrand ___....__-..-..- £8 8/2 ail 2 10 3. (0 
SETTER Fee Oa Te oe 2 6 2 9 
Piotermariaburg...................-- 2 6 2 9 
ESS FE Poe Se ee ae ee) Y a<'@ 2 10 
Ey SD tibiae oy opivickbeesrapskhe 2 1 2 6 
CO DOWEL. 2 dab duke --| 2 | 2 8 





These are minimum rates, employers being forbidden to pay and 
employees to accept lower wages, with certain exceptions for ap- 
prentices and minor employees. If a man is employed in the same 
day on two classes of work, his wage for the day must be calculated 
at the higher of the two rates. Payments on a piecework basis are 
forbidden. Double rates are to be paid for all time worked on Christ- 
mas, May Day, Good Friday, and Sundays. Wages and payments 
for overtime must be paid in cash each Friday, or on termination of 
employment if this takes place before the employer’s ordinary pay 
day. Payment may, however, be made on other days than Friday, 
provided the consent of the inspector is first obtained. 
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Hours 
































Forty-rour hours constitute the normal working week for tho 
workers included in the above table, the normal day being eight 
hours from Monday to Friday, inclusive, with four hours on Sat. 
day. Ordinarily work must not be begun before 8 a. m. nor be cop. 
tinued after 5 p. m.; on Saturday it must end at noon. An inspector 
however, may permit the whole period of 44 hours to be worked jn 
five days when the workers are engaged on a country job. Also, an 
employer may make use of the shift system, in which case, one shift 
must be employed within the hours constituting the normal working 
day, and those engaged on other shifts must be paid 10 per cent more 
than the rates given in the above table. 

Unskilled workers may be required to work 46 hours a week, but 
may not be called upon to begin more than 10 minutes earlier than 
the normal hour for skilled workers nor to continue for more than 
10 minutes after their day ends. 


per © 
15th 
in en 


Overtime 


No OVERTIME shall be worked except in cases of emergency or 
where the exigencies of the case demand that work shall be performed 
with greater rapidity than would be possible if the normal hours 
were observed. In such cases the consent of the inspector must first 
be obtained. Overtime is to be paid for at the rate of time and a 
half for the first four hours, and thereafter at double time for every 
hour worked, until the usual time of starting on the following day. 
Very careful provision is made that each employee shall receive his 
full wages. 


Wages and payments for overtime shall be handed to employees, otherwise 
than unskilled workers, in sealed envelopés bearing the name of employee, num- 
ber of hours worked, and amount inclosed. 

Where work is performed by employees organized in sets or teams, each em- 
ployee shall be paid his earnings by the employer. 

No deductions of any kind may be made from the wages and rates due to an 
employee; provided that any amount paid by an employer compelled by any 
law, ordinance, or legal process to make payment on behalf of an employee may 
be deducted. 


Provision is also made for walking time, transportation, accom- 
modations when working away from home, storage for tools, and 
similar matters. One provision shows that the question of employee- 
contractors has given trouble in South Africa, as elsewhere: 


No employee whilst in the employ of an employer shall solicit, undertake, or 
perform any work in connection with the erection, maintenance, repair, or altera- 
tion of any building or portion thereof, or in the preparation of work for any 
building or portion thereof, outside of the hours prescribed in or as may be laid 
down in accordence with this clause, nor on Sundays, May Day, Good Friday, 
or Christmas day, either on his own account or on behalf of any other perso: or 
persons, unless the consent of the inspector concerned has first been obtained. 
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Summary for November, 1932 





















MPLOYMENT decreased 1 per cent in November, 1932, as 
compared with October, 1932, and pay-roll totals decreased 3.1 
percent. ‘These figures are based on the pay rolls ending nearest the 
15th of the mouth. The more pronounced decrease in pay rolls than 
in “ from October to November is due to some extent to 
election day and the observance of Armistice Day in certain localities 
during the November pay period. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the pay 
roll for one week, for both October and November, 1932, together wit 
the per cents of change in November are shown in the following 
tabulation: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 





























Employment Earnings in 1 week 
Estab- Per Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | Novem- | change} October, Novem- | change 
1932 ber, 1932 1932 ber, 1932 
Manufacturing_.._....__.__-- 18,178 | 2,700,377 | 2,691,711 | 1—0.8 |§47, 261, 969 969,944 | 1-33 
Coal mining... -_...........---- 1, 353 257, 083 261,270 | +1.6)| 5,184,395 | 4,576,107 | -—11,7 
Rite eenenccnass 160 87, 359 85,685 | —1.9| 2,652, 835 , 786 | —23.6 
Pe dinitatincciwaasas 1, 193 169, 724 175,585 | +3.5 | 2,531,560 | 2,548, 321 +.7 
Metalliferous mining--______. 281 21,171 22,171 | +4.7 406, 779 » 270 +4. 3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Sk eS 617 23, 606 22,240 | —&.8 368, 674 330,071 | —10.0 
Crude petroleum producing. 276 22, 983 22, 848 —.6 658, 784 657, 513 —.2 
Public utilities. ..............- 12,314 619, 419 613, 700 —.9 | 17,122,334 | 16,895, 731 —1,3 
Telephone and telegraph.._| 8, 281 270, 117 267, 789 —.9| 7,202,542 | 7, 064, —-1.9 
Power and light...........- 3, 535 215, 432 212,984 | —1.1] 6,280,081 | 6,179,336 —1.6 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
nS 498 133, 870 132, 927 —.7 | 3,639,711 | 3,652,352 +.3 
_ SES EE a | 17, 102 416, 066 417, 552 +.4 | 8,772,863 | 8,738, 404 —4 
WRbitededdcccocssess 2, 757 72, 095 71, 859 —.3 | 1,942,879 | 1,925, 843 —.9 
i dindinimnknod 14, 345 343, 971 345, 693 +.5]| 6,829,984 6,812,561 —.3 
TE Ni ER 2,427 134, 814 132,358 | —1.5 | 21,850,293 | 2 1, 815, 326 —1,9 
Canning and preserving __._. 933 62, 811 39,132 | —37.7 696, 240 461,811 | —33.7 
Oe, ee eR 994 59, 594 58,583 | —1.7 920, 326 889, 741 —3.3 
Dyeing and cleaning... _____- 368 12, 038 11,416 | —5,2 217, 329 193,279 | —11.1 
Building construction _____- 10, 268 85, 627 78,979 | —7.8 » 938 » 829 —9,7 
Bank, brok insurance, 
and real estate..........___. 2,773 115, 848 115, 127 —.6| 4,151,579 | 4,122,289 —.7 
WR Bicnaconssccccukee 67,884 | 4,531,437 | 4,487,587 | —1.0 | 89,721,503 | 86,981,315 —3,1 























| Weighted cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, wherein the proper allow- 
ance is made for the relative importance of the several industries so that the figures represent all estab- 


lishments of the country in the 89 industries surveyed; the remaining per cents of change, including total, 
are unweighted. 


_? The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
November, 1932. (See section “Class I steam railroads” for latest 
figures reported.) 
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Per capita weekly earnings in November, 1932, for each of the 17 
industrial groups included in the bureau’s monthly trend-of-eimploy. 
ment survey, together with the per cents of change in Novembe 
1932, as compared with October, 1932, and November, 1931, ay, 
given in the table following. These per capita weekly earnings myy 
not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are pe 
capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount of 
pay roll for the week by the total number of employees (part-time gc 
well as full-time workers). ’ 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 17 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN NOVEMBER, 1939 
AND COMPARISON WITH OCTOBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 1931 i 























Per cent of change No 
Per capita vember, 1932, com 
weekly pared with 
Industrial group earnings 
in Novem- i 
ber, 1932 October, | November 
1932 1931 ° 
I in tn wdneritnd sctinads > sete Rimslvctettmatibabeskidsdaet $17. 08 —2.4 
Coal mining: 
ye th ds ed ee he 23. 67 22.1 | 
RE EERE RS RES PE CEG ES 2 ETE 14. 51 —2.7 
EL EEE OTE ELON LO! IE 19. 14 —.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. ___.......-.---.-------2- ee 14. 84 —4.4 
SR EE Mss 8 OL eee nee 28. 78 +.4 
Public utilities: 
EE EIST Le A LE OS 26. 38 —1.1 
pT ET as Meena Re eer ar see 29. 01 —.5 
™ | eae and motor-bus operation and maintenance-___- 27. 48 +1.1 
rade: 
od aren ictienia eh etl tied ns cnaitmtind Media naniniem ie omaniemniainniats 26. 80 —.6 
TEES RES Seen A, Serene +S: SRP Se era See aeeee ee, 19. 71 —.8 
a as Se ae 13. 66 —.4 | 
ee as 1 endicngadlc motirelin weeaimanentauinacianal 11. 80 +6. 5 | 
Ri aise ccdsascccinca cues iccwascaSkiwedaccensscbesies 15. 19 —1.6 
pS NEE IED DE TTOR LIOR. GLE SMe 16. 93 —6.z 
mo ET a le ES SES. cil RRS Be cit OS 2 24.14 —2.1 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate....................-.-- 35 81 —.1 ) 
pe Ree Seta PERS aS OR EE Pe Ly seal eo ee el weed 318. 85 3 —2.2 5 








1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
? Data not available- 
8 Not including building construction or banks, etc. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in November, 
1932 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in November, 1932, with 
October, 1932, and November, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.8 per 
cent in November, 1932, as compared with October, 1932, and 
pay-roll totals increased 3.3 per cent over the month interval. Com- 
paring November, 1932, with November, 1931, decreases of 11.5 per 
cent in employment and 26.5 per cent in pay rolls are shown over 
the 12-month period. 
The per cents of change in employment and pay-roll totals m 
November, 1932, as compared with October, 1932, are based on 
returns made by 18,178 establishments in 89 of the principal manu- 
facturing industries in the United States, having in November 
2,691,711 employees, whose earnings in one week were $45,969,944. 
The index of employment in November, 1932, was 59.4, as compared 
with 59.9 in October, 58.5 in September, 1932, and 67.1 in November, 
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1931; the pay-roll index in November, 1932, was 38.6, as compared 
with 39.9 ia October, 38.1 in September, 1932, and 52.5 in November, 
1931. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 

establishments reporting in both October and November, 1932, in 
the 89 manufacturing industries, together with the total number of 
employees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest November 15, the amount of their weekly 
earnings in November, the per cents of change over the month and 
year intervals, and the indexes of employment and pay roll in 
November, 1932. 
The monthly per cents of change for each of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups, and 
in the totals are computed from the index numbers of employment 
and pay-roll totals. 


Tapte 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 1931 















































. Index num- 
Bstab- Employment Pay-roll totals bers, Novem. 
ish- 

Per cent of Per cent of ? 
report change change b nie, = 
ing in 
both | Number No- |, mount of No- 

Industry _— on pay | Octo- | Yo y roll | Octo- — 

aa, | sols No- [ter to aga, | Qe), [hee] 18, | sem. | Pay- 

’ (4) 0 ploy- | ro 

vem- | 2982 | vem] No. | ber, 1982 | vem- | no. | ment | totals 
ber + | vem- » | vermn- 
’ , 
1932 1932 

ge prod mate. 3,044 | 258,790 | —2.0 | —5,1 |$5, 152,987 | —4.3 |—19.3 | 85.4 66,7 

aug ug and mea 

es aniiie dn dries 230 86, 284 | —1.7 | —4.6 | 1,716,428 | —5.6/—19.3 | 86.2 66.9 
gad aa 307 | 1000] —e4|+a6| oeease|—aal—ons| ect | S04 
PEE ee: f - _ —8.4 |— ’ 

ibhteobectbesonsés 439 15,597 | —2.1|) —5.6 335, 840 | —6.4|—18.7] 83.0 67.7 
ee 943 61,062 | —1.8 | —9.8 | 1,350,289 | —3.4 |—20.0] 79.4 66. 2 
Sugar refining, cane_....-.-. 15 8,120 | —1.8] —7.1 193, 273 | —3.4|—15.9 | 76.4 62.5 
=e a| “ha es ire | sto | ee are | ee] Cee 
Butter.............------..| 310| 5,734] —1.1|—7.7| 124,409| —2.3|-19.8| 95.7] 76.7 

Seen | iat) ones | el | ood] Steel oeeloeel eel ace 

otton goods.............. =, : , 543, - ~ 5 1, 
SUK poo eeeee--| oe | Mae | tenicice| "somes |-inelos| est gee 
Woolen and worsted goods.| 257| 55,676 | —7.3|+5.8| 860,387 |—-12.4|—11.1| 71.3] 49.7 
Dee = = TE ig 32 14, 426 | +1.7 |-15.4 227,822 | —4.1 |-—31.0] 55,1 33. 2 

yeing an g tex- 

(| ta ara: 152 34,274] +.3] —5.3 602, 822 | —6.2 |—232.3 | 78.1 54.0 
Clothing, | aes 384 64,041 | —1.7 (4) 834, 949 |—13.4 |—-11.6 | 69.7 38.0 
Shirts and collars.......... 117 16, 023 | +2.3 | —9.1 177,113 | +4.0|—13.1] 65.3 43.7 
Clothing, women’s. .....-- 412 25,517 | —8.2 |-—11.8 426,378 |—20.2 |—32.2| 64.8 38. 4 
= E a ee 130 8,407 |—-16.4] —5.9| 122,564 |—24.8 |—27.6] 641] 37.6 

orsets and allied gar- 

ii ia 31 5,649 | —1.3 oP 82,785 |—10.0 |—11.7 | 99.7 77.0 
Gace] | Ro| tea] 28] lanes lars| s| sea | ace 

ats, Tar-felt.............. ‘ - -. —17. —.5 ‘ 
Men’s furnishings......... 75 6,805 | +6.4 | +1.5 83, 606 | +8.2 |—26.41 73,2 49.1 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTY 


ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, _ 





















































Continued 1931~ 
Employment Pay-roll totals Index num. 
Estab- bers, Novem. 
lish- Per cent of P ber, 1982 
ments er cent of (aver rage, 
report- change change 1926 = 100) 
ing in — satel 
both 
Industry Octo- | Number No- |Amount be No- | 
ber | 0D pay vem- | pay ro vem- 
and | roll, No-|,°°t®"| ber, | G@ week), | Oct | ber, 
No- | vember, | "NG. | 1931, | Novem- | 377° | 1931, | Em- | Pay. 
vem- 1932 vem- to ber, 1932 vem- to ploy roll 
ber, ber, a ber Fo ment totals 
1932 . m- 
1932 | Yr 1932 i. 
1932 1932 
Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery ................- 1,397 | 297,875 | +0,2 |—17.6 [@4, 242,992 | —2.3 |—36.4 | 53, 
Iron and steel_.......-..--- 210 | 175,965 +.4 |—14.9 | 2, 287,778 —.8 |—36.6 | 53. 
Cast-iron pipe..........--- 40 5, 754 | +1.9 |—39.4 67,166 | —4.1 |-—60.5 | 30. 
Structural and ornamental 
ST ae 184 12,966 | —2.3 |—36.7 223,967 | —.6 |—49.0| 40.: 
ERTIES EE 113 21,415 | +1.5 |—18.5 279.499 | +.6|—40.0 | 49. 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
ARS lal 100 14,930 | +2.8 |—25.3 259, 760 | —5.4 |—35.0 | 38.4 
ere eay 162 17,357 | —.8 | —8.3 294, 874 |—14.7 |—22.7 | 55.0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
STE Bae ee aa 69 8,292 | —1.4 |-14.1 128,031 | +2.5 |—29.7 | 61.4 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools-....-...-- 127 9,031 | —.3 |—12.2 161,738 | —3.5 |—25.4 | 64. 
Forgings, iron and steel_.-_- 61 4,934 | —3.8 |—27.5 75, 471 | +1.5 |—46.5 | 53. 
Plumbers’ supplies. .....-. 69 6,410 | +8.4|—24.1 | 103,825 |+10.8 |—39.7 | 55. 31.8 
Tin cans and other tinware- 61 8,677 | —4.7 | —1.3 159, 426 |—-12.0 |—14.4 | 73. 41.7 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
i diitnnsichid exiabind anéiund 130 6,959 | +2.7 |—24.1 113,611 | +1.7 |—36.5 | 61. 35.7 
ee ee 71 5,185 | —1.5 |—16.5 87,843 | —4.8 |—30.1 | 90. 61.3 
Lumber and allied ucts_| 1,577 | 123,355 | —2.3 |—20.8 | 1,561,764 | —6.3 |—38.6 | 38. 20,8 
Lumber, sawmills.......-- 635 60,147 | —2.9 |—19.9 686, 460 | —5.2 |-—39.5 | 35. 18.1 
Lumber, millwork...--.--- 454 17, 507 | —1.0 |—28.9 254,722} —.6|—42.4 | 33.¢ 20.0 
IE. ccthicictcnmmiied 467 44,660 | —2.1 |—20.2 606, 355 |—10.9 |—37.3 7. 25.6 
Turpentine and resin_-_---- 21 1,041 | —.9]| —8.6 14,227 | —2.1 |—-15.0 | 44. 36.8 
7 and its manufac- 
a tikencininig ilk attend 505 | 126,458 | —7.9 | +4.4 | 1,751,685 |—20,2| —7.0) 71. 42,4 
(RSE OS Oe 162 25,274 | +2.6}) +.1 158 | —2.4 |-—10.0 | 71. 54.1 
Boots and shoes. -..--..--- 343 | 101,184 |-10.1 | +5.6 | 1,285,527 |—25.8 | —5.8 | 72. 39.0 
Paper and printing. -_--_-___-_- 1,960 | 220,301; —,.1| —9.6 | 5,470,172 | —2,1 |—22.4/ 80, 65,3 
Paper and pulp......------ 408 80,298 | —.3 | —43 | 1,447,150 | —3.3 |—20.9 | 75. 50.3 
POE MNO. oc ncenteci~-~- 308 21,000 | +,6 |—11.7 375, 984 | —3.5 |-—21.4 | 74. 61.6 
Printing— 
Book and job_.._----- 769 48,658 | —1.0 |—16.2 | 1,274,719 | —4.1 |—29.3 | 71. 57.0 
Newspapers and peri- 
ach assis teareane'd 475 70,255 | +.5 | —6.7 | 2,372,319 | +.41—-17.9 | 97. 85. 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

Be hecictatisctpd cern cibeumanie 1,050 | 148,088 | +.7| —7.5 | 3,300,389 | -—.2/—18,3)| 76, 
SS SSE Se re 114 20,483 | +.7]| —8.7 488,655 | —.2|—20.1 | 865. 
Sere ecciee 203 6,119 | +1.9 | —1.7 77,196 | +2.4|—19.6 | 46. 
Petroleum refining...._---- 139 51,750 | —.6] —8.8/ 1, 391, 128 | —.3|—19.0) 61. 
ig tl oil, cake, and 

Cadi RA 53 2,919 | +1.0}| —3.7 31,276 | +4.6 |—25.4 | 54. 
Drugeisi preparations... - 42 7,879 | +.2|—142 160, 720 | +1.9 |—19.0)| 71. 
(OS telah Sateen: 24 3,156 | +4.3 |—16.2 , 981 | +5.8 |—30.1 | 79.0 
Paints and varnishes- ----- 363 15, 161 | —1.7 |—10.9 324,902 | —5.4 |—24.0| 67.1 
ES Se al es 23 27,919 | +2.3) —4.5 478, 342 | +1.6| —9.4 | 142.8 
al ibescncnektbansss 89 12,702 | +1.4| —.7 284,189 | —1.7| —9.8 | 98.3 
Stone, clay, and glass prod 

SE Raa PTR Ml A ae 1, 327 86,086 | —2.0 |—22.5 | 1,377,025 | —5.8|-—39,8 | 43.7 
a AGRI aac et 118 13, 337 | —4.3 |—22.2 221, 677 | —8.1 |—43.1 41.0 | 
Brick, ntiis, and terra cotta. 673 | 17,702 | —5.1 |-340 199, 395 |~10.9 |—55.3 | 27.4 | 
Pottery Sib TEE F Rtek 122 15, 329 | +4.2 |—13.4 243,317 | +.7 |-—30.3 | 62.7 | 
iit EE RR CE LID 192 34, 486 | +1.7 |—11.3 606, 148 | +2.1 |—25.1 | 57.9 | 
Marble, granite, slate, and 

other stone products_-..- 222 5, 232 | —9.9 |—32.6 106, 488 |—18.0 |—49.7 | 46.6 
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asLe 1 -COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
eSTABLe ee IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 1931— 
Continue 


















































_— 
Employment Pay-roll totals Index num- 
x bers, Noveme 
— . ber, 1932 
ments er cent of Per cent of (average, 
report- change change 1926 = 100) 
ing in 
both 
Industry Octo- | Number No- spent of No- 
ber | on pay vem- y ro vem- 
and | roll, No- bag A ber, | (1 week), meg fl ber, 
No- | vember, No- | 1931, | Novem- | "x75." | 1931, | Em- | Pay- 
vem- 1932 vem- to ber, 1932 vem-| ,*° ploy- | roll 
ber, her No- ber, No- | ment | totals 
1932 , | vem- vem- 
1932 ber, 1932 ber, 
1932 1932 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products__...........- 633 81,498 | +0,7 |—15,.4 |$1, 422,784 | —2.4'—27.5 | 54,4 36.1 
Stamped and enameled 
Weieuttaebaseekenntee<- 89 13, 402 | +4.1 | —6.0 214, 573 | —2.3 |—23.0| 62.9 39. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ee wane = 205 28, 030 | +1.5 |—17.1 473,042 | —1.6 |-32.8] 51.9 31.0 
Afaminam manufactures-.- 28 4,979 | +1.3 |-—12.2 82,819 | +3.3 |—-17.3 | 48.3 30. 5 
Clocks, time-recording de- 
vices,and clock move- 
Si idcticncbmigins 24 5, 285 | +4.6 |-—31.6 84,119 | +3.6 |—38.8 | 43.5 32.5 
Gas and electric fixtures, 
lamps, lanterns, and re- 
| TE OR em 55 4,766 | +1.3 |—21.0 99, 937 | +3.7 |-—29.5 | 67.5 48.5 
lll 53 7,971 | +.6 |—10.0 159, 684 | —4.5|—15.7| 640 43. 4 
Smelting and refining— 
copper, lead, and zinc___- 29 7,919 | —3.0 |—19.1 135, 645 | —4.5 |—34.2| 57.0 37.5 
Jt nidlacotccusens- 150 9,146 | —3.1 |—13.2 172, 965 |—10.6 |—27.5 | 42.7 29. 2 
Tobacco manufactures_____| 246 57,442 | +1.2] —8&1 732,170 | —.2|-—18.6), 74.8 55.7 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_....__--- 34 10,304 | —.6] 42.1 139,193 | —2.1} —3.8] 89.2 71.8 
- Cigars and cigarettes - - .--- 212 47,138 | +14] —9.6 592, 977 (2) |-20.6| 72.9 53. 7 
3 Transportationequipment 419 | 198,702 | +6,6 |—19.7 | 3,990,651 |+12.1|—34.7| 42.1| 27.7 
5 pT aaa 248 | 159,684 | +8.6 |—18.8 | 3, 135,682 |+18.1 |—34.7] 415 26. 9 
1 a oo eee 28 5, 971 |+10.0 |—20.2 183, 182 | +7.0 |—25.4 | 183.5 | 186.3 
F Cars, electric and steam 
§ 0 eS SSS 39 5,762} —.1 | +45 98,724 | —5.5| —5.6] 21.1 11.7 
3 Locomotives.............-- 11 2,139 | +1. 9 |—33.2 44,117 | +3.0|—45.5] 14.1 9.7 
Shipbuilding -...........-- 93 25,146 | —1.5 |—28.5 528, 996 | —8.6 |—40.1 | 66.7 47.9 
Rubber products -____......_- | 154 69, 903 | +1.1 | —9.8 | 1,219,829 | —2,2 |—20.2| 64.6 40,2 
Rubber tires and inner 
RES aa RN ae 42 39,988 | —.3| —9.7 670,013 | —5.0 |—24.6/] 58.8 32.8 
Rubber boots and shoes - - -| g 10, 153 | +6.2 |—23.8 190, 583 |4+13.9 |—17.7 | 55.2 45.2 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
> ee 103 19, 762 | +1.3 | —1.4 359, 233 | —5.2 |—13.7 | 85.4 58.0 
Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
8 Sh Se 1,814 | 283,809 | +.4 |—27.2 | 5,108,779 | —1.5 |—42.1 | 45.8 26,7 
Agricultural implements__- 75 5, 764 |+16.7 |—33.9 87,909 |+-11.9 |—36.7 | 22.6 15.7 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
0.8 paratus, and supplies....| 294 104,634) —.5 |—33.0 | 2,060,194 | —.9 |—47.3 | 49.1 32. 5 
1.6 Engines, turbines, trac- 
0.8 tors, and water wheels... 86 14,977 | —.2 |—27.9 283, 157 | —5.2 |—38.4 | 39.7 23.6 
20 Cash registers, adding 
“a machines, and calculat- 
7.0 ing machines..._.._..... 44| 13,253| —.7|-17.3| 307,414 | —2.6 |-25.2| 63.4] 45.6 
18 Foundry and machine- 
41 shop products.........-- 1, 065 99,060 | +.7 |—23.2 | 1, 567,864 | —1.4 |—40.1 |] 44.3 23.0 
7 Machine tools. ..........-- 148 10, 462 | +3.1 |—39.2 193, 289 | +6.6 |—50.0 | 30.5 18.3 
0.2 Textile machinery and 
30 a RT ee A 44 6,441 | —1.3 |—23.0 108, 563 | —5.4 |—38.2| 52.9 32.2 
, Typewriters and supplies_. 18 9, 167 | +5.9 |—21.9 | 133,216 | +7.7 |—38.9 | 59.2 32.7 
ReMi so 5 din. cee 40 20,051 | —2.7 |—25.4 367,173 | —7.2 |—32.5 | 77.7 58.4 
Railroad repair shops__..._- 922 98,465 | +3.3 | —9.7 | 2,281,081 | +8.0 |—23.5 | 50.2 39.1 
Electric railroad. .......... 384 20,254 | +.1 |—11.6 513, 046 | +1.5 |—25.8] 65.6 52.5 
Steam railroad............- 538 78, 211 | +3.6 | —9.6 | 1, 768,035 | +9.1 |—23.2] 49.0 38.1 
Total, 89 industries ____|18, 178 |2,691,711 | —.8 |—11,5 (45,969,044 | —3,3 |—26,5 | 59,4 38, 6 








? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 















Prr capita weekly earnings in November, 1932, for each of the gg 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistic. 
together with the per cents of change in November, 1932, as compared 
with October, 1932, and November, 1931, are shown in Table 9 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rate; 
of wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIEs Jy 
NOVEMBER, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH OCTOBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 193; 























- | Per cent of chance COM. 
Per capita pared with—- 
weekly 
Industry commanes 5s aan 3 
ovem ber 
. ’) October, | N ovember 
1932 1982 | 1931 ' 
7 | 
Food and kindred products: | 
Slaughtering and meat packing..-.............-.-.-.-...-.-.--- $19. 89 —3.9 —15.5 
DERE, ee SS RE PONS SEO eae 13. 47 —7.3 —19.9 
ie oS ee EE Bide Ee OPS INE Sei ES Poe a 25. 93 —2. 1 —16,6 
RRR RS BP ee A ee SOLS SE ae 21. 53 —4,4 —13.8 
ities inde, alt nan inninn go hinigtiiviieiaanliaianihee pane 22.11 —1.6 | —11.3 
EE: REE AL CE PLL DI! ELIT 23. 80 —1.6 —§4 
dn sc tipaainbtinnse peasiniibaeen 18, 21 +11.5 | —94.9 
i a ee aks Jad wcibochdignian sueietincyat ihe 23. 63 —.7 —14.2 
} | EE aa eA. «EES SRE CS he CMO R EE oe ee 21.70 —1.2 —12.9 
Textiles and their products: 
rl pe cntetniin attbewseqeneeebarnsent<senseesen oui 10. 67 | —3.4 
0 ah EDT RL Ctr ile The Balt Gini 14. 08 —3.5 | 
Silk = NE SE TTA Ae avy Se AR ce em Seer 12. 92 —5.8 
ee I ccccescewosaqmacsdestonsestobeon 15. 45 —5. 6 
I daa Uh inl taints Aad bweibedbuiionion anipmisatel 15. 79 —5.7 
pe EN ng a ee ee 17. 59 —6.5 
© ie Bt Sebel ate AES BE SIE Er SE 13. 04 —12.0 
NE LE LECT LEE Ce eT SN 11. 05 +1.7 
dt cadiahensnhbenen suibsctionibewbulsk 16. 71 —13.1 | 
FA TE OF RES GES: SEE eee ee ce eee 14, 58 —10.1 
CR OC SENOS og bs cece cednter cncetonseeessoe bans 14, 65 —8.8 
li lit BE ES SE IE ESS AEE: Tete ESE 14. 60 —8.0 
, ee Se Hh i A EEE NER RE Eh So AE tt 18. 45 —11.4 
NEE ELLE TT DE ITEE OO a 12. 29 +1.7 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
pS EIRP CSE SRN St ETRY NE ef 13. 00 | —1,2 
I ha. ced ciad. celina atti os-ciedienbeiiek tanasktiy Gadlihe odet aren bead 11. 67 —5.9 
Structural and ornamental ironwork_---...-......-------------- 17, 27 +1.7 
| a aa ee aE Te AC SR Cee as 13. 05 —.9 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus____--| 17. 40 —8.0 
Amel La PRO Bo etic AMIE ROT Scar gn Lo NC 18. 99 —14.0 | 
NO a a a Se eens Gee 15. 44 +3. 9 | 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools- - | 17. 91 —3.2 
I I, cinniitninccogeceqerdbegsoawhegoibes sare 15. 30 +5. 6 
I ds cennrenits ino dneckdicn hag ieamiienetciaeirda tents | 16. 20 +2. 2 
eS Hoc nin chin oceecinlmannninchnacnpebonline one 18. 37 —7.7 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) ---- | 16. 33 —1.0 
PO a oe wee ES ee ek antinnedcmenebeuiiewel 16, 94 —3.4 
Lumber and allied products: 
Lumber— 
NR din sinks ikniodlis. cnac dalbcdekendich mass Bickodsiniclend <kcniniibeasiecdie 11, 41 —2.4 
A sibeniitacthdinas singh ndubctonsth epeadiedee we wun 14. 55 +.3 
I chincts\intertintaingaitncind steno nua dice aistadatirbaiianteitntedo,s 13. 58 —8.9 
in nivaicernonagpiibabenssdnpitbanenbans 13. 67 —1,2 
Leather and its manufactures: 
ES aie Oa ae 9 a ea 8 bl 2 aA Ee ci eee Pen 18. 44 —4.9 
EEE ETE LED TET EL. LRRD OF OPE 12. 70 —17.5 
Paper and printing: 
ED anangipainnugummaden ame eripapadeenpeginorheme 18. 02 —3.1 
Se a SL ii taints nopkdendhanteshepeerodiebanstokiee ins 17. 83 —4.0 | 
ting— 
EE EE nn hue ambinadapingckihan sade tine edmibneuman 25. 20 —3.1 
Newspapers and periodicals...............-.-...-.-----.--- 33. 77 —.1 
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TABLE 2,—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
NOVEMBER, | 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH OCTOBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 
1931—C ontinue 





























— 
Per capita |Per cent of change com- 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnings in 
November,} October, | November, 
1932 1932 1931 
be ell 
Chemicals and allied products: 
TE $23. 86 —0.9 —12.5 
a a a aaa 12. 62 +.5 —18.0 
nts sind alt iiinin cnnecseeechibudecsbadedooswigi 26. 88 +.4 —11.2 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal..........----...----------------- 10. 71 +3.5 —22.7 
De OO ce cnticccccncesedccpecesecactscccensoucce 20. 40 +1.6 —5.7 
eR sewdsewin dic coantisebenenncbstedaserceninasian 20. 27 +1.4 —17.5 
Ne EE Sh OE ER EAT Scene 21. 43 —3.7 —15,2 
a aS Sea Te 17.13 —.8 —5.3 
ee oS OR SIS ORS oI ee 22. 37 —3.1 —9.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Ee Saas aes ae pchapienedy it keeewentts 16, 62 —4.0 —27.1 
tiine eran cenncaissnninnestGkensondn 11. 26 —6.1 —31.6 
I sub tined tildngn ncn n cts esanneocnnascasssenctcctonnncesen 15, 87 —3.3 —19.4 
Glass. ...-.------------------------------------0-0-----2-------- 17. 58 +.3 —15.8 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products-_--............_- 20. 35 —9.0 —25.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware. ..............................-..- 16. 01 —6.1 —18.2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products............-..-..-...-..-.-- 16. 88 —3.1 —19.3 
nn aan msbeunbotbbseseut 16. 63 +1.9 | —5.6 

15.5 Clocks, time recording devices, and clock movements__._......- 15. 92 —1.0 —10.9 

19.9 Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors__....._- 20. 97 +2.3 —10.5 

16.6 i Aidawndndcnsahoceisancsenteetnngbbeknnsdnoodpews 20. 03 —5.1 —6.2 
3,8 Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine_.........-.-...--- 17. i3 | —1.6 —18.9 
3 EE ninithusinignanpaionandite<seilidescenptenidiiunistnndihe 18. 91 —7.7 —16.6 
4 Tobacco manufactures: 

4. 9 Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff---_-...............---- 13. 51 —1.5 —5.7 
2 cc nas chnntineeerchnaah thaie bee denaininnesiwill 12. 58 —1.4 —12,2 
9 Transportation equipment: 

in STE TT Se MO RR re New REE ae 19. 64 +8.7 —19.8 
tert kngigeebcmeiencenennscqennntnnébqnndonsinnen 30. 67 —2.7 —6.5 
Care, eleceree Grid steam railroad... .......22.52206.6--..-..- 17. 13 —5.4 —9.7 
EE das Lo dkn cdl catsdannosnguilendshgeltecdnsdpieaa 20. 63 +1.1 —18.6 
teh inindghcanwhunegenanehaniaiesdunatiqnhnabl 21. 04 —7.1 —16.4 
Rubber products: 
EY SO PL OE ae 16. 76 —4.8 | —16.8 
i Be ties tn wince wnihinaiie aitin-pniniccs auppiplbcencioagen 18.77 +7.3 | +7.8 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. -- 18. 18 —6.4 —12.4 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
REE ee EERE SEELEY NS a 15. 25 —4.1 | —3.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_..............._- 19. 69 —.4 —20.9 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_...........-.-.-.- 18. 91 —4.9 +5.0 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. ---- 23. 20 —-19 —9.5 
Foundry and machine-shop products_-............-.-....--.... 15. 83 —2.0 —21.9 
i a upcicicomepeenediuneatimiiee 18. 48 +3.4 —17.8 
eee GG VOTO... oon ccc enesnnccceccnsccces 16, 85 —4.3 —20.0 
i diary eetoieteenalanceseot mdhincienigsmioagiindes 14, 53 +1.6 —21.8 
a ial a a pn nmmniendiniinaineubecinagilnewsind 18. 31 —4.6 —9.6 
Railroad repair shops: 
epee TORS GODS. « . Sunk nee elec eenkss 25. 33 +1.4 —16.1 
I NE GON sd te wncheronwgleewesametasebs 22. 61 +5.3 —15.0 














General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January, 1926, to No- 
vember, 1932, together with average indexes for each of the years 
from 1926 to 1931, and for the 11-month period, January to Novem- 
ber, 1932, inclusive, are shown in the following table. In computing 
these general indexes, the index numbers of each of the separate 
industries are weighted according to their relative importance in the 
total. Preceding this table are two charts prepared from these 
general indexes showing the course of employment and pay rolls for 
each of the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months from 
January to November, 1932, inclusive. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926 -1932. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926100. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1932. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 13926= 100 


PAY- ROLL TOTALS. 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MA 


N , 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO NOVEMBER, 1932 UFAC. Tat 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 
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| Employment Pay rolls 

Month — —_ 

| 19 1927 | 1928 | 1929] 1930 | 1981 | 1932| 1926 | 1927 | 1928| 1929 | 1930 00 | 

ee er pi a ‘a 

EE SE ee 100. 4) 97.3) 91. 6) 95.2) 90.7) 74. 6) 64.8) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 95.5) 88.1) 63.7) 4g ¢ 
February........-------. 101. 5| 99.0} 93. 0} 97. 4| 90. 9} 75. 3] 65. 6| 102. 2} 100. 6| 93.9} 101. 8} 91. 3 6s. 1) 49. ¢ “ 

Oo age operas: 102. 0} 99. 5} 93. 7| 98. 6| 90. 5] 75.9] 64. 5} 103. 4! 102. 0} 95.2} 103. 9] 91. 6] 69. 6] 43.9 
Rasa 101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3} 99. 1] 89. 9} 75.7] 62.2} 101. 5} 100. 8} 93.8} 104. 6| 90. 7] 68. 5) 44.7 1 

RNR RRS 99. 8} 97. 6| 93. 0| 99. 2} 88. 6] 75.2) 59.7] 99.8) 99.8) 94.1] 104.8) 88.6] 67.7\ 425 

IE, crs tinel demavalbacaa 99. 3] 97. 0| 93. 1] 98. 8] 86. 5| 73. 4| 57.5) 99.7] 97.4] 94. 2] 102. 8] 85. 2) 63. &! 393 

} Te Pee gr a ae 97.7| 95. 0} 92. 2| 98.2} 82. 7| 71.7] 55.21 95.2! 93.0} 91.2] 98.21 77.01 60. 3| 369 

p< ~ sear 98. 7} 95. 1] 93. 6| 98. 6 81.0] 71.2} 56.0) 98.7] 95.0} 94. 2} 102. 1] 75. 0} 59. 7| 36,3 

September. -_............ 100. 3} 95. 8| 95. 0} 99. 3} 80. 9} 70.9) 58.5) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4) 102. 6) 75. 4) 56 7 38.1 
ies ean ieee 100. 7} 95. 3} 95. 9} 98. 4] 79. 9} 68. 9} 59.9} 102.9} 95. 2! 99.0} 102. 4] 74. 01 55.3) 39.9 I 

November_...--.------- 99. 5| 93. 5| 95. 4] 95.0} 77. 9] 67.1] 59.4] 99.6] 91.6] 96.1] 95.4] 69.6) 52 an 

December_..-__-----_--- 98. 9} 92. 6| 95. 5| 92.3] 76. 6| 66. 7}____- 99.8] 93.2) 97.7| 92.4] 68.8 82.3 

Average.._______- 100. 0| 96. ‘ 93. | 97. 5 84.7 72. 2}160. 3 100.0) 96.5) 94.5) 100.5) 81.3 61 5142.0 

















1 Average for 11 months. 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in November, 1932 


Reports as to working time in November were received from 13,371 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Three per cent of 
these establishments were idle, 44 per cent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 54 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 85 per cent of full-time operation in November was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in Table 4. The establishments working part time in 
November averaged 72 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN NOVEMBER, 1932 























Per cent of estab- , 
Establishments lishmen ts in A ime -_s 
reporting heron + oyees ported by— 
Industry 
All oper- Estab- 

Total | Per cent Full Part — lishments 

number idle time time lish. operating 

ments part time 

Food and kindred products__.__.__._- 2, 339 i 72 28 94 7 

Slaughtering and meat packing -- ---_- sR rE 79 21 97 85 

~~ Si ee) ay a 240 1 50 49 88 76 

nah cneccclhnieonentihianciabedt 294 1 65 33 93 81 

ee eR Gea, SERA oF aS B55 378 1 67 33 92 io 

SERRE OR a SS PE AE ee | ee Eee 85 15 96 76 

ee 14 21 21 57 83 76 

A ECA RR: Se EN RIS ee | aS ae 98 2 100 80 
is costae ins odin oedakimbaiee 280 (1) 59 41 89 
ae A Se ea A ee de 251 (!) 78 22 96 
Textiles and their products_____.______- 2, 402 4 61 35 92 
ide callin Dideanenehn a 656 3 59 38 91 
> eel a LS OE x. See eae 385 3 71 27 96 
ee FOE Set ae ie SS 222 5 65 30 93 
en toa worsted goods -_-........--- 231 5 57 39 91 
Coenen and — ininahaiiessageanbedtomepdbee 25 8 36 56 83 
Dyeing and shing textiles_....... 2 142 3 49 49 90 
COOSMIINE,. NE Wha i SSL. way 234 2 65 33 94 
eR ia os tackaidigmenbon 69 3 75 22 95 
Clothing, women’s--............------. 141 16 62 21 94 
Ss Mia eiicininnightpibbhiomandbnai 9 50 41 90 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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PAC. TasLE 4. PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued 























hill P t of estab- | 
er cent of estab- 
— Establishments ] ish ments in Avan? ule 
reporting er ported by— 
— Industry All oper- 
1939 atin Estab- 
982 Total | Percent| Full Part | Cstab- |lishments 
iges number idle time time : operating 
lish- t ti 
48, 6 ments |Part ume 
49. 6 —_—_ 
Mt Textiles and their products—Contd. 
42 5 Corsets and allied garments--....-....- See ener 65 92 78 
39.3 Cothaenes WENGS ...... . .cccnn~-0----=s 100 1 47 88 17 
36,9 Hats, fur-felt..............--.--------- ) 43 57 86 75 
36-3 Men’s furnishings. ...................- 57 5 60 35 93 78 
Hy iron and steel and their products, not 
38 6 inating See gama ecncensecnercenne 1, 058 3 17 80 70 63 
ti TTS See RCS 164 10 5 85 57 55 
hime: Cast-iron = se 66 oswaccapanpecoworece 34 6 9 85 56 52 
42.9 Structural and ornamental ironwork - - 132 2 10 88 70 66 
, Digit ain tin oe bathe mani  s SRRTEE SS. 10 90 69 66 
~ Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus----........- 83 2 10 88 59 55 
Es iinitnn 4th oeceensntiiivesgecdéut 115 3 13 84 71 67 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets ------- 3 RR 21 79 72 64 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools-_----.-- 107 1 34 65 79 69 
Forgings, iron and steel__........---.-- 4 ree ee 15 85 68 62 
11 Plumbers’ supplies-_-...........------- GA |......-..- 24 76 75 67 
Tin cans and other tinware-_-_-_--..---- 53 4 47 49 88 76 
of Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, or saws) ........---- 111 3 23 75 73 65 
ne iia age: ala 51 2 20 78 77 71 
Lanes and allied products. ._._...___- 1, 069 4 25 70 % 67 
4S um 
ts RPE, Se Alice MERA SRE She 446 6 18 76 72 65 
&% (“ss SSS Se 281 3 17 80 73 67 
n EES 325 3 42 55 84 72 
Turpentine and rosin---.-....--...-.-- | gp Sere Oho 29 71 87 82 
Leather and its manufactures__--_-_-_.- 360 4 29 66 80 71 
rg DS itpconcqhcosccigedinsuctcoes.< 125 1 40 59 88 80 
ss ISIE: SLATE OP. 235 6 24 70 75 67 
_ Paper and printing... ...........--..-.-- 1, 543 (}) 40 59 86 76 
0 eee 321 2 31 67 80 71 
of i Rt NIE St i eee iy Ee 31 69 85 78 
. Printing— 
? ESI hE Prod pa ere 24 76 82 76 
Newspapers and periodicals-.....- RAEI 81 19 98 89 
' Chemicals and allied products_._....... 7173 2 53 45 90 78 
SEES RES 1g SR RRNEIE AIRE ES 84 4 62 35 91 74 
i aed 140 2 67 31 93 77 
S Petroleum refining.............-.-..-- 69 9 67 25 96 86 
g Cottonseed oil, e, and meal-_-_---_-- 2) Saae 86 14 98 82 
@ D ts’ preparations Se ia ae 52 48 94 88 
ee swewson RE Se 100 83 83 
” Paints and varnishes..............---- 309 (?) 40 59 87 77 
} teen I a A MP ibscntesiea 60 40 93 82 
5 Dh Lintd pncdhiethine dewcendes | ae 53 47 90 79 
6 
one 6 clay, and glass products. -.__.-__- 702 14 33 53 78 64 
: (ap ine At Ma 68 21 69 10 96 72 
; Bric, tile, and terra cotta..........--- 234 24 13 62 63 56 
, fe Pottery............-..-.-------------- 89 6 21 73 76 68 
) a Rianne PES ee nemo 124 5 71 24 95 79 
ar — ate and other stone 
SR I cand, cal entponsisieneos 187 9 25 66 77 69 
Nonferrous metals and their products. 489 1 29 70 80 72 
: ioatermima| ss\ 3} sl ‘S| | if 
rass, bronze, and co ucts... 7 7 
} Aluminum 1 manufact nets. cinoma - hace na 70 83 76 
ocks, e recording devices, an 
| on movements........ —-_ 9 TD edsniteed 30 70 77 67 
| as and electric fixtures, ps, lan- 
) terns, _— Pi signccunconnanes 5 ee 29 71 83 77 
| RL AGRA 3 greene 29 71 82 74 
Smelting a - refining—co lead 
speiieeoe cea nsec 16 6 38 56 85 75 
— Te eo meeaee 119 1 39 60 82 70 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUs TRIRS 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued 



































Per cent of estab- Av 
Establishments li ae ments in fall Oe ent of 
reporting —— ’ eee ported by. ™ 
Industry | — 
All oper- Estab 
Total ' Per cent Full Part bored hi h ments 
number idle time time lish- \ Derating 
ments |P#rt time 
Tobacco manufactures.._-_-..........- 203 5 24 1 80 2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
Si iacsinch ecitiasigatenttdinnmletaiilechic apie aliiiets 5 ee 26 74 80 | 
Cigars and cigarettes.................- 172 6 24 70 80 | 
Transportation equipment.____________ 289 6 28 65 82 | 
ON EE EO 155 7 15 78 76 
) EEE TEESE AES OES 26 8 58 35 94 | 
Cars, electric and steam railroad --__-. 30 10 13 77 73 | 
i ciate cnet Rinne patucnhe |, Ne 11 89 76 | 
SEE RSE Pitre ane 69 3 57 41 93 | 
Rubber products........................ 127 1 28 72 82 | 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-__---.----  y Se 6 94 69 
Rubber boots and shoes___.........--. 8 13 13 75 8 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes._..........._-  e Ree e 36 64 86 
Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment___.__.............-- 1, 240 1 17 81 72 
Agricultural implements---.........-. RE OE 22 78 76 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
| EE ET ey ee 186 1 15 85 75 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water 
i tirlekaiidibnathhinincititiinnhancantes |) nee 14 86 72 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines-.-.............- 36 3 39 58 82 
Foundry and machine-shop products... 719 2 17 82 70 
an ncakinidninenuienines 114 3 ll 87 71 
Textile machinery and parts-.-_....--- 29 3 21 76 79 
Typewriters and supplies_.........._- | REE. 25 75 74 
pO RENE TREES SEP e es PEE Se 54 46 92 
Railroad repair shops_-_................- 777 | 44 55 90 | 
Electric-railroad repair shops. ......--- ___ = Se 60; 40 95 
Steam-railroad repair shops-.--.--.----- 429 1 31 67 86 | 
Total, 89 industries_______._______- 13, 371 3 44 54 85 | 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in November, 
1932 


N THE following table are presented employment and pay-roll 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals of 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and pay-roll 
totals. 


TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, AND NOVEMBER, 1931 







































































Employment Pay-roll totals Index num- 
Estab-|___ bers, No- 
lish- vember, 1932 
ments Per cent of Per cent of (average 
report- change change 1929= 100) 
ingin 
Industrial group both | 
Octo- |Number No- Amount of No- 
ber ONS. Octo- | vem- ay roll Octo- | vem- 
and | roll NO | ber to| ber 1 week) | ber to| ber 
No- vember, No- 1931, N ovem- No- 1931, a —— 
vem- 1932 vem- | to No- ber, 1932 vem- | to No- Loe m. ~% 
ber, ber, | vem- ber, | vem- 
1932 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 
1932 1932 | 
| 
Anthracite mining............-- 160 | 85,685 | —1.9 |—24.9 '$2, 027, 786 |—23.6 35, 8 | 62.7 51.0 
Bituminous coal mining _.------ 1,193 | 175,585 | +3.5 |—14.4 | 2,548,321 | +.7 |—30.4| 69.4 38.0 
Metalliferous mining --......-.- 281 | 22,171 | +4.7 |—39.6 424,270 | +4.3 —46.7| 31.9 18.7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
WE i et danib nb penn wnnnenes 617 | 22,240 | —5.8 |—16.7 330, 071 |—10.0 |—37.4.; 49.4 27.1 
Crude petroleum - ---| 276| 22,848); —.6] —1.9 657,513 | —.2|—18.5| 56.5 42.4 
Telephone and telegraph - - -_.-- 8, 281 | 267,789} —.9]| —9.6 | 7,064,043 | —1.9 |—-17.2| 75.5 74.3 
Power and light. ..............- 3, 535 | 212,984 | —1.1 |—13.4 | 6,179,336 | —1.6 |—21.5 | 79.1 73. 2 
Electric railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance..-| 498 | 132,927 | —.7 |—11.9 | 3,652,352 | +.3 |—23.8)| 71.8 60. 7 
Wholesale trade. ._.-..........- 2,757 | 71,859 | —.3 | —7.7 | 1,925,843 | -—.9 |—20.6 | 77.6 63.3 
Rete) GI db nde con dnb cey 14, 345 | 345,693 | +.5 |—10.1 | 6,812,561 | -—.3/|—21.7)| 81.7 66. 9 
EEE Se , aoe abet 2,427 | 132,858 | —1.5 |—12.5 | 1,815,326 | —1.9 |—25.4 | 74.3 57.5 
Canning and preserving-......| 933 | 39,132 |—37.7 |—16.9 461,811 |—33.7 |—28.5 | 50.5 34.4 
PT SRE a 994 | 58,583 | —1.7 |—11.6 889.741 | —3.3 |—25.1 | 76.2 59.1 
Dying and cleaning-..........--. 368 | 11,416 | —5.2 |—13.4 193, 279 |—11.1 ae 0| 78.0 52.3 
| | | 














Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 14 nonmanu- 
facturing industries are presented in the following table. The in- 
dex numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to November, 1932, with the 
exception of the Jaundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for 
which information over the entire period is not available. The 
bureau recently secured data concerning employment and pay rolls 
for the index Be year 1929 from establishments in the louninige 
and the dyeing and cleaning groups, and has computed index num- 
bers for these two groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The 
monthly collection of trend-of-employment statistics in these two 
groups did not begin until the later months of 1930 and, therefore, 
indexes for each month of the entire period are not available. 
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The number of establishments supplying man-hour data in ‘hes 
15 industrial groups represent approximately 50 per cent of the estab. 
lishments in these groups supplying monthly employment data. 

These compilations are based on reports supplying actual map. 
hours worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained 
by multiplying the total number of employees in the establishmen; 
by the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week anq 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average man-hours and average hourly earnings 
shown for the combined total are weighted averages, wherein the 
average man-hours and average hourly earnings in each industrial 
group are multiplied by the total number of employees in the group in 
the current month and the sum of these products divided by the total 
number of employees in the combined 15 industrial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries, 
shown in Table 2, data are published for only those industries in 
which the available man-hour information covers 20 per cent or 
more of the total number of employees in the industry at the present 
time. The average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 
89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the same manner 
as the averages for all industrial groups combined, Table 1. 

Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical to the per capita weekly earnings 
appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compilation. As 
already noted, the basic information upon which these average 
weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are computed repre- 
sents approximately 50 per cent of the establishments reporting in 
these groups while the bureau’s published per capita earnings for 
each of the separate manufacturing industries and 17 industnal 
groups are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all 
establishments reporting by the total number of employees in those 
establishments; which includes both full-time and part-time workers. 


























TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 























Average hours per Average hourly 
week earning: 
Industrial group | — 
October, | Novem- | October, | Novem- 
1932 ber, 1932 1932 | ber, 1932 
| 
Hours Hours Cents | Cents 
NN EEE ED LOE L ENE OOO LE LEI TEE 39. 5 38. 4 43.7 | 43.5 
soos Cer, cit nmub dees oheind bumawecnmumel 36. 2 28.9 82.7 81.9 
RD I oi nS ra awbpddaddacinsedsecanee 30. 8 29. 9 47.8 48, 2 
Metalliferous mining_...........-.--- nineties aibere nishn mice geiete 40. 2 40. 2 48. 1 48.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_---..............----------- 38. 7 36. 0 40. 9 41.6 
Crude petroleum producing...............-............--.-..-- 45.9 47.4 63. 3 61.7 
TE UD CEM a win can nehnddccenastdsdasescabicscgesoe 39. 1 38. 5 69. 1 
a talib ieee hich ged then ih a tach come wn ennoeenine 43.9 43.7 65. 5 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance, 
eye ar Gav Ome £65. fi ee tS ee 45.1 45.4 59. 3 
i, de aa ul. ne oe a abs enmedaeseeen he 47.1 47.0 55.3 
PI ona onc cot neasnewa tno 422. Ueetatek ee waeeted=t coke 44.0 44.5 43. 1 
MN in ned ok an bddcn ads bead dsk bbs kie edb ibtela bois cine 51.6 51.3 25. 3 
C ist as Sic epae dana Gag tien ares 40. 5 39. 3 30. 0 
p% | Sed REE } FC a FR ew CS. SM sabi sb dks 2 42.6 42.3 35. 4 
eS is ans cn eepenacoenmanmaen 46. 7 44.6 39. 1 
og RSTO RAE AAS oo ota oe Gee NOR RENE I Re eee aye cae 41.9 41.4 46.3 
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TABLE 7+ —AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1932 























1an- Average hours per Average hourly 
ned week earnings 
lent Industry 
October, | Novem- | October, | Novem- 
1932 ber, 1932 1932 ber, 1932 
and 8 Oe 
Ups Food and kindred products: Hours Hours Cents Cents 
Nes Slaughtering and meat packing_..................-.-......- 46.7 44.6 44.2 44.5 
th Cet 6s temncdcihanacce4vacsutibdtinctsbaedaxelal 43. 6 40. 8 33. 6 33.6 
he Sn Gs dian tiated dbl «ann abaialisiwnecubdibidiieiaada 52.0 49.8 51.4 50.9 
rial PROG inns wise cnn beénqendnpicuespenéubusteumbeeiol 50. 0 47.6 43. 6 43.4 
Dek iat coda cncndsncghccevenenvussenvnabibanenil 47.3 46.1 43.7 43.6 
)1n me Se | Eee Fees 53.1 47.5 41.5 45.1 
\tal DOO pa dcn és dusubtetaschbicksasuinndlueeeee 41.9 50. 5 37.0 36. 7 
a et se denetnntéiiepinsnnosniasccubdvhackosssunen 39.9 38. 2 59.1 60. 6 
Textiles and their products: 
, CN ite dt ls vane dapdldcensnbibanaviagiebye wesw 48.0 46.7 22.3 22.3 
les, NEE ES EE Sa ee 47.9 47.1 32. 4 32. 1 
: Silk goods titi dient acne anh hee 9 oobi loi Tali eands 43.5 40. 4 31.3 31.5 
In Woolen and worsted goods............................-..-- 46. 0 43.6 34.9 34.6 
or chine ative ottabe es cetciintnin tiinesaid 36.3 33.7 41.5 41.1 
: Dyeing and finishing textiles._........................-..- 47.9 44.6 39. 4 39.3 
ent RET TERRA SRE 42.9 40.7 36. 3 35. 7 
ed Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
& NE sie ln hh ua dbibuhs cbiiadedanuasen « 26. 6 25.9 48. 6 48.9 
ner enact nang nangesictanveneccosecsescegssncecel 28. 3 26.7 43.7 43.6 
Struct and ornamental ironwork -__.............._-._... 33. 1 33. 4 49.9 50. 2 
EERE ES AEE A A ERE Seely pan ES 29. 8 28. 7 44.6 45.9 
10" Steam fittings and steam and hot-water eerren apparatus - 34. 6 32. 2 50. 3 50.7 
5 is nv nll didhenhn-abpatinsoojenninadhcccdmbeped 39. 3 35. 2 47.7 46.7 
in Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets... _............-.--.....--- 31.9 33. 5 44. 5 44.3 
: Cutlery (net including silver and plated reat and edge 
igs iis tiie niin uneydnimtiicne pk paate teens 36.9 35. 6 52.4 51.3 
As ee gn ak aac etree hee doe aes 29.9 32.3 47.1 46.7 
—_ in enliven 5c on eshniain pdmemnensnwe™ = R 33. 1 33. 5 49. 6 49.8 
re Tin cans and other tinware-.-.........-..-.--..-..--.------ 43.9 40. 1 39.7 40.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) 33. 5 32. 6 46.8 47.2 
re- Lumber and allied products: 
in Lombes— , 
; a cht Lok bos Cia ke siibieesd hak dhe aiel 39.3 48. 6 29. 6 29.8 
‘or SIE ES ORF: eas ke OS 35. 6 34.1 37.7 40.3 
, EE SORES PG RNAS & TEE Ee GPRD TS SER ie 41.2 36.3 34. 0 34. 6 
lal Leather and its manufactures 
Q ll is on cin igh nied siden tonineds pinnae kes ined 42.9 42.6 42.0 40.8 
a Paper: 
Se 5 Te sid a Wlatdabinnasets on wonkes ai Hamil sunt aae eae 42.5 41.0 43.3 43.4 
Paper boxes TE cl acc eiaadbaabatpeeiienons sen 44.6 42.9 41.1 40. 4 
rs, Print 
Boo k and I ics al Seales chew rss tplhcnsbbid tne Desai wandso hack 37.8 37.2 66.5 66, 4 
GE News oo riodicais heuitNiciasines <ititiincsthcebeshaalahiaialnbapcks tone 41.9 42.2 76. 5 75.9 
9 C ae _ lied ucts: 
a ia a a al a a 41.7 41.2 52.7 52.5 
= a oo EE oa se temermbienatenipetnniio-e Sas thacktic arais oapilelic pis ees eit 42.1 41.5 30. 0 30.6 
Petroleum refining. ...-.-..-----.---- Rees 8 a Pate SPS 39. 5 39.7 63. 5 63. 5 
Cottonseed oil, a Sn. 1nd sitomasuiilen ch ol 59. 7 60. 2 18.3 19.2 
He nl preparations Ries atin wane dete sinhietidiued édiinneiiiosin xh 42.4 40.7 44.5 44.7 
oe: OO ras bbenbi deme endunnivdeie 35. 7 37.4 57.4 56. 8 
OSES EEE LL EES CO ES ORT 40.8 40.3 53. 1 52.8 
m- a ode iimiwbithetidbenethebcasbeccuswoecsue 46. 2 45.6 37.7 37.9 
32 oO Le ibibo nc ditidewessdcstibokcceapiis 46. 2 42.3 41.6 41.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
— ns LL acebenwecndde TS pk 39. 5 39. 0 41.7 41,1 
‘ NE Ee anny 32.8 30. 2 34.9 34,6 
2.5 Pot ottery eee Re CL CU te rein ceo sadiieaemnes See 40. 6 39. 6 40.5 39. 9 
1.9 Fe Raise i icdn ds pak ews wnwendsncdibbysdotnbicccccap ai 36. 3 37.2 45.4 45.6 
w) Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products - ........... 33. 1 28. 4 60. 4 60. 9 
2 0 Nonferrous metals and their products: 
1.6 Stamped and enameled ware-..................-...--.---.--- a 44.0 39.7 37.9 38.9 
1.7 Brass, bronze, and copper products. -..............-----.-- 34. 2 33. 3 47.8 46.6 
9.4 Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements... -._- 39. 3 39.8 45.1 43.2 
5.3 Smelt BR, ccnbibuptecconsces a a ae piukeoupphaecenen — 0 - : > 4 49.1 
= and refining—copper, Ge Ses. cele. 3 ; 7.2 48.6 
5 me a ok itn wi wads otindn hubiwecvcces ds 38.8 34.3 50. 5 50.9 
T Tobaoes manufactures 
3 Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.-............--.--- 40.7 39. 4 31.8 32.8 
1.3 ees vc cendsddided<ccsusdtcoveceqncses 40. 0 39. 0 30. 5 30.9 
7 Tana pocelpment: 
2 | eo SR es oo a ab Ee ekeamsddad~osnsan ee 27.8 32.2 64.5 60.5 
7) HG tees cate ov ons - cn dele s cébded eve rendbes 42.6 44.9 73.9 69.0 
— , electric and steam railroad - -. -- ieiidtcunvhcces nue 34.9 33. 6 47.4 47.6 
.0 iota, Sirs cc ne +uvcchatavabudaceunaanat 26. 0 27.3 63. 1 57.3 
RE REA SA A REE 8? NE. 32.0 29.7 62.6 63.2 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAG 


HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 0c‘ OBEE 
AND NOVEMBER, 1932—Continued 








Average hours per Average | 
week @arni: 























Industry ——__ 
October, | Novem- | October, | Noven 
1932 | ber, 1932] 1932 ‘- ber, 1939 - 
ote ie: edema Renan ad I 
| 
Rubber products: Hours Hours Cents Cents 
uber tives ant ina UGisi. <—~  hciseescctcndmte cance 30. 5 29. 3 58.5 | 5g 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner 
EEE ETN NRE BE DEA LOE 41.7 38.0 45.2 | 14.6 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: | 
ee Ee RTE a ee 31.5 29.9 48.3 48.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__-.--..------ 30. 3 31.2 57.9 74 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels--_---.--_.---- 32. 6 32.8 56.2 | 53 f 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. - 35. 6 34. 4 66.6 | 67.] | 
Foundry and machine-shop products__._........._---.----- 29.9 29. 1 52.8 | 53.9 
pO RG AR a TR Se ee ee 30. 1 31.3 57.9 57.0 
Textile machinery ané parts... 2. ...-. 2. cencecesuus-- sii 29. 2 29. 1 58.7 | FR 8 
Ae eee ME IES gs Soi dn dcewncsecwanpnesneenocmeen : 27.3 28.9 49.7 | 18 
ES SE ET ws RAR PS Oe eae RR RRE eae 42.5 37.2 43. ‘4 
Railroad repair shops: 
eg | RES A eS Se ee ee ee © : 42.0 42.9 58. 1 | BR () 
IN I kag hl aiicadi adind > cnthimiotinstierncy axtittoada 34. 6 35.9 62. 2 62.8 





Employment in Building Construction in November, 1932 


HERE was a decrease of 7.8 per cent in employment in the 

building construction industry in November, 1932, as compared 
with October, 1932, and pay-roll totals decreased 9.7 per cent over the 
month interval. 

The per cents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in 
November, 1932, as compared with October, 1932, are based on 
returns made by 10 ,268 firms employing, in November, 78,979 workers 
in the various trades in the building construction industry. These 


reports cover building operations in various localities in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


» 1932 


i 
| + 
































| Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
ber of 7 |. nt 
Locality firms whe Bar Per cent 
report- s of change of change 
oe Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 
Alabama: Birmingham--.........-- 70 444 493 | +11.0 $6, 239 $7, 043 +-12.9 
California: 
ON 23 655 643 —1.8 13, 760 12, 792 7.0 
San Francisco-Oakland !_ -__--- 31 803 917 | +14.2 17, 094 18, 511 +8. 3 
Other reporting localities !__-_-__- 22 427 422 —1.2 9, 959 9, 728 —2.3 
Colorado: Denver-............------ 194 758 714 —5.8 16, 596 14, 494 —12.7 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport - ---...-------------- 127 575 560| —2.6| 12,864] 11,839 8.0 
a een ees 204 1, 051 978 —6.9 27, 028 22, 771 15.8 
ee eer 177 1, 154 1, 066 —7.6 31, 599 25, 817 18.3 
Delaware: Wilmington----------.--- 120 1, 291 1, 172 —9.2 26, 897 22, 561 | 6. 1 
se i of Columbia. -.--..-------- 537 7, 147 7, 696 7.7 | 200,361 | 216, 209 7.9 
orida: 
Jacksonville --.......----------- 51 287 275 —4.2 4, 073 4, 597 +12.9 
pT ESS S* SIO eon 77 592 624 +5. 4 12, 080 11, 531 —Oi 
Goowata: AtiGte. .....4csence-..-2- 127 | 1, 488 1,223 | ~—17.8 22, 140 19, 604 
Illinois: 
RN nse Sxinhinnin caine 137 | 1, 377 1,211} —12.1 39, 972 35, 40 
Other reporting localities 1_____. 68 | 626 565 —%.7 13, 491 11, 13 





1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
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RAGE COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
/BER STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 


———— a — 























Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
ily ber of 
Per cent Per cent 
Locality firms 
J of change ofchange 
~ s 4 Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 
Vem. 
1939 
lana: 
Indiv ansville- o concn eeneeeeee----- 40 248 200} —19.4) $5,049] $3,500; —30.7 

nts Fort Wayne...............--.-. 98 500 339 | —32.2 9, 924 5,707 | —42.5 

58 Ind ihdnantnbeicccsweda 166 1, 036 773 —25. 4 21, 872 16, 764 —23. 4 
rye SR SEER LE Ss 8 40 169 168 —.6 3, 482 3, 143 —9.7 

44. § Iowa: Des Moines.................. 107 1, 008 878 | —12.9| 24,803] 14,654] —40.9 
Kansas: Wichita..................- 68 533 446 —16.3 12, 375 9, 135 — 26.2 

48.7 Kentucky: Louisville. ___........-- 129 886 770} —13.1} 18,008} 13,122} -27.5 
57. Louisiana: New Orleans...........- 130 1, 478 1,272} —13.9| 26,655] 20,858] —21.7 
3. 6 PSS, | ee 104 561 517 —7.8 13, 272 10, 828 —18.4 

fi Maryland: Baltimore !_..........-.- 116 1, 146 900 —21.5 20, 549 15, 611 —24.0 

D0. Massachusetts: All reporting local- 

v4, LAER eo SEE Cee ee 740 6, 007 5, 668 —5.6 | 160,993 | 142, 208 —11.7 

~ Michigan: 

a5 he Pate ncitikG even thewhane 427 3, 122 2, 793 —10.5 70, 838 61, 870 —12.7 

14 Eh ih bike bids cddtinwee 44 194 153 -—21.1 3, 265 435 —25.4 

: in cithasctaenunnee 105 641 507 —20.9 13, 036 9, 719 —25.4 

- Minnesota: 

OL ie Aan crhmeibianty tian gueniigicibn 56 321 334 +4.0 6, 830 6, 368 —6.8 

be Ns a nhtan onan dedi 231 1, 804 1,244 | —31.0 40, 207 25, 773 —35.9 

SE Se ay en 146 856 725 | —15.3 21, 097 17, 447 —17.3 

Missouri: 

‘ 0 5 Ee See 253 1, 452 1, 409 —3.0 34, 910 29, 187 —16.4 

idk tihitateinn ceca aimed ine 445 2, 495 2, 300 —7.8 67, 164 60, 853 —9.4 
Nebraska: Omaha.................- 136 701 633 —9.7 16, 402 13, 103 —20.1 
| 1e New York: 

: | New York City !_..-........... 352 10, 440 9, 357 —10.4 ' 368,905 | 349,751 —5,2 
O Other reportin localities 1...._. 172 4, 161 4,023; —3.3] 118,976] 119,892 +.8 
} 1e North Carolina: Charlotte.......... 33 188 190 +1.1 2, 316 2, 615 +12,9 

Ohio: 
pO RES ET i Gk A ee Oe 79 326 312 —4.3 6, 476 4, 795 —26.0 
Rd inate naiheaihieine 477 2, 668 2, 618 —1.9 67, 784 61, 158 —9.8 

In CR acdpcdepucdccuicon's- 462 2, 798 2, 557 —8.6 74, 493 63, 900 —14,2 

Nn RC 117 372 362 —2,7 8, 295 7, 036 —15.2 
Gh ae hncndiphocade >< 69 316 302 —4,4 5, 464 5, 527 +1.2 

I's Oklahoma: 

‘ai (0 9 eS See 88 318 326 +2.5 5, 535 4, 836 —12.6 
a a a aE 48 133 162 21.8 2, 454 2, 478 +1.0 
d (OS eae ee 179 911 708 | —22.3 19, 262 14, 295 —25. 

Pennsylvania: 4 
I a Oo 25 145 114} —21.4 3, 638 2, 105 —42.1 
Philadelphia area !__........._- 449 3, 978 3, 676 —7.6 82, 750 77,917 —5.8 

; Pittsburgh area 1_._............ 239 1, 557 1, 659 +6. 6 42, 434 462 +4.8 
\- Reading-Lebanon area !__..._.. 48 335 279 | —16.7 6, 927 4, 774 —31.1 
: Is 29 184 184 (5) 3; 939 3, 834 —2.7 
— Other re ing areas !_.....____ 288 299 2, 169 —5.7 48,714 42, 685 —12.4 
4 ea Island: Providence.......... 233 1, 478 1, 338 —9.5 36, 531 29, 226 —20.0 

ennessee: 

- SEES oa gee 32 237 270 | +13.9 3, 426 3, 896 +13.7 

nt aE ER SST aS 45 501 466 —7.0 5, 531 5, 475 —1.0 
7e nnn cs cebbadbines 87 323 318 —-1.5 5, 7 5, 956 +3.3 
a 65 81l 625 | —22.9 13, 921 9, 645 —30.7 
aa 150 917 915 —.2 15, 561 13, 953 —10,3 
RGR RS 19 88 147 | +67.0 , 203 1, 847 +53. 5 

9 i 136 676 711 +5. 2 11, 788 12, 467 +5.8 
RTS 100 740 646 —12.7 11, 207 9, 558 —14,.7 

U Viahs Salt Lake City.............- 79 339 279 | —17.7 , 888 5, 846 —15.1 
3 irginia: 

3 Nortolk-Portsmouth__......._.- 86 554 448 | —19.1 9, 230 7, 588 —17.8 
‘ A TR 146 1, 005 954 —65.1 19, 730 18, 242 —7.5 

hington: 
0 Ea ee ae 157 1, 055 760 | --28.0 20, 316 15, 970 —21.4 
5  ¢ SRA 51 161 159 —1.2 3, 236 2, 894 —10.6 
3 a 74 110 98; —10.9 1, 981 1, 344 —32,2 
West Virginia: Wheeling.......... 47 181 138 | —23.8 3, 981 2,658 | —33.2 
) nsin: All reporting localities !_ 61 1, 489 1,121 | —24.7 28, 304 21, 889 —22.7 
} Total, all localities...........- 10, 268 85, 627 78, 979 —7.8 |2, 111, 938 |1, 906, 829 —9.7 


























' Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

Includes both Keane City, Mo, and Kansas City, Kans. 
* Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

‘ Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 

* No change, 
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Trend of Employment in November, 1932, by States 


































bo THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employmen; 
and pay roll totals in November, as compared with Octobe 
1932, in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations hay, 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish. 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc. 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in , 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay 
rolls in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, 
retail trade, bituminous coal mining, crude petroleum producing, 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundries 
and dyeing and cleaning groups is presented. In this State compils- 
tion, the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and 
electric-railroad operation groups have been combined and are pre- 
sented as one grovup—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact 
that during certain months the activity in this industry in a number 
of States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented sep- 
arately. The number of employees and the smount of weekly 
pay roll in October and November as reported by identical establish- 
ments in this industry are included, however, in the combined total 
of ‘All groups.” 

The per cents of change shown in the accompanying tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted per cents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups and the groups comprising the total 
of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative im- 
portance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the sum- 
mary table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed 
by the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures 
for the group do rot appear in the separate industrial-group tabula- 
tion but are included in the State totals for ‘‘All groups.” Data are 
not presented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
‘ IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY STATES 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
[ cooperating State organizations] 





——_ 












































—_—— 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
; Num- | Number ‘| Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
State ber of | on pay prised of pay roll = ber of | ber on ~~ of pay roll — 
—_ roll —- of ae Mae od of —_ pay roll of l —— of 
- | vember, ovember, ish- |Novem- ovember, 
ments| 1932 ’|°Dange/"" j939{change! rents |ber, 1932 |“2228e| jg32-—s Change 
Alabama...------- 511 | 49,390} +0.3 | $533,603 | —1.9 207 | 33,602 | —0.2 | $351, 782 —3.9 
ArkansaS......---- 1449 16,198 | +2.4 219, 187 +.6 182 9,674 | —2.2 124, 215 —4.8 
ee 382 8,129 | —1.2 163, 754 | —4.7 61 1,910 | —5.6 38, 188 | —13.7 
California.-....--- 22,048 | 244,501 | —6.0 | 5,784,012 | —5.9 | 1,182 | 124,901 | —8 8 | 2,772,656; —9.6 
Colorado......-.-- 743 | 31,761 | —4.1 643, 144 | —1.4 120 | 13,499) —4.5 254,699 | +2.1 
Connecticut... -- 1, 065 | 133,969 | +.8 | 2,415,871 | —2.6 654 | 114,665 | +1.2 | 1, 928, 154 —2.9 
Delaware---...---- 129 8,711 | —4.0 176, 966 | —2.4 52 6,439 | +3.5 127, 705 —1l.1 
District of Colum- 

Rs eo 2643 | 31,903 | —2.1 781, 590 —.8 59 4,074 | —2.8 137, 473 —1.5 
tae 517 22,401 | +1.4 385, 011 | +2.7 134 14, 595 | +1.6 219, 426 +4.7 
ee Oa 640 | 71,458 —.8 854,453 | —3.4 313 | 57,812 —.5 594,360 | -—3.3 

. selkbenbens 1 8, 696 (4-18. 0 165, 125 |—18.8 38 5, 050 |+24.4 89,322 | +23.4 
ees ee 31,465 | 269,003 —.4| 5,368,850 | —3.6 972 | 162,192 | —1.6 | 2,749, 867 —7.6 
Indiana........-.- 1, 110, 539 | —1.0 | 1,952,125 | —1.2 567 | 81,499 | +1.7 | 1,403,429 +.8 
spaniel 1,162 | 42,511 | —1.9 794, 643 | —4.2 462 | 23,377 | —2.2 410,079 | —5.0 
ileal J 64,211 | —1.2 | 1,444,983 | —1.6 442 | 28,719 | —2.9 485,947 | —6.1 
Kentucky.....---- 805 | 57,534) +.8 901,033 | —.7 217 | 21,177 | +1.6 331, 527 —.5 
Louisiana. ....---- 497 30,100 | +1.7 429, 513 —.5 211 18, 392 | +3.9 235, 952 +.8 
- sieenas 551,| 38,484 | —6.2 602, 086 |—12.3 184 | 31,431 | —4.5 463,912 | —12.8 
Maryland......--- 3826 | 74,149 —.9| 1,871,659 | —38.4 435 | 48,408 |5—1.3 817, 080 | §—4.8 
Massachusetts... .|°7,728 | 884,128 | —8.4 | 6,895,510 | —4.4 | 1,105 | 158,018 | —5.1 | 2,688,950 | —8&0 
Michigan .....-.-.-- 1, 468 | 223,979 | +5.4 | 4, 526, 950 10.7 409 | 168,862 | +6.2 | 3, 362, 456 16.6 
Minnesota. ....--.- 1, 61,803 | —.7 | 1,285,868 | —1.5 287 | 31,724| -—.8 635,097 | —2.3 
a betekous 9,762 | —1.8 120, 723 | —1.2 78 6,141 | —1.1 65, 374 —.6 
2 eee 1,109 | 90,051 | —2.4/ 1,955,505 | -—-5.4 523 | 55,981 | —3.2 979,031 | —9.4 
Montana..-.....-.- 332 8,884, —.5 212,370 | —.7 52 3,318 | —3.4 63,687 | —1.5 
Nebraska......... 707 | 23,643 | —2.1 496, 924 | —1.8 127} 12,292 | —2.6 246,049 | —1.7 
NevGUR. ciuieies<- 130 1,261 | —5.3 33, 678 | —5.8 22 245 | —4.3 | 6, 663 —8.5 
New Hampshire 443 902 | —5.3 609,151 | —7.1 181 29,196 | —5.3 422, 954 —7.8 
New Jersey.....-- 1,441 | 175,327 | —1.3 | 3, 784,837 | —3.8 | 7701 | 160,047 | —1.1 | 8,309,229 | —4.5 
New Mexicv.._... Le #4 4,721 | +3.8 80, 448 —.1 24 664 16.5 9, 954 | +30.9 
New York......-- 3,611 | 469,274 | —.5 |10, 820,966 | —3.3 $1,671 | 309,392 | —1.1 | 6,728,727 | —4.6 
North Carolina... 897 | 113,176! +.4 | 1,285,657 | —3.3 556 | 108,435 | +.4 | 1,215,088) —3.4 
North Dakota.---- 314 3,878 | +6.4 83, 698 | +3. 4 61 1,121 | —7.8 26, 747 —9.4 
RS ee 4,742 | 350,695| -—.3' 6,362,818 | —2.9 | 1,960 | 254,648 ' +.2 | 4,422,376) -—2.8 
Oklahoma... ..- 690 | 26,219 | +3.4 536, 683 | +.3 122 8, 582 | +2.5 164,215 | —1.2 
Wi er 665 | 27,176 | —4.4 503,781 | —5.6 159 | 14,352) +(°) —2,2 
Pennsylvania. __-. 4,059 | 591,646 | —.8 (10,404,153 | —7.0 | 1,742 | 326,995 | —.9 | 4,850,684| —S.9 
Rhode Island _ . .-- 906 | 54,693) —3.1 935, 008 |—10. 8 272 43,557 | —4.0 77,077 | —14.5 
South Carolina....| 317 | 49,131 | +1.5 473,780 | —.5 175 | 45,596; +.8 295 —.5 
South Dakota.....| 231 5, 702 | +1.8 126,308 | +.1 49 2, 236 | +6.7 36, 023 +.3 
Tennessee........- 736 | 61,725) —.2 842,890 | +.2 282 | 46,109 | +1.7 599, 051 +.7 
eS Se 757 | 66,463; —.8| 1,228,604 | —1.2 871 | 30,9658; —.7 686,979 | —1.4 
UlER.....stitiiidiieene 329 | 14,041 | +2.4 273, 561 | +6.6 80 5, 850 |+-20. 6 102, 230 | +16. 2 
Vermont.......... 347 9,270 | —1.2 173, 967 | —4.6 119 4,893 | —2.1 88,777 | —5.4 
Viewinignaia oc... 1,280 | 81,604; —.9) 1,280,985 | —1.7 439 | 56,716) —.8 873,554 | —1.1 
Washington..__._- 1,200 | 50,055 | —6.6 | 1,012,533 | —1.9 252 | 22,711 | —1.0 429, 388 +.6 
West Virginia____. 748 | 80,870 2.3 | 1,309,310); —.7 186 | 32,000 | +1.9 555, 045 —.1 
Wisconsin......... 101,091 | 122,778 | —.7 | 2,080,294 | —2.2 810 | 93,386 |5—.2 | 1,476,938 |5+1.8 
Wyoming. ........ 191| 6,482) —.3 158, 443 | —5.5 23\ 1,756) —1.5 43,360 | —1.7 




















1 Includes auto dealers and garages and sand, gravel, and building construction. 
? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
‘Includes building and contracting. 
‘ Includes transportation, financial institutions, restaurants, and building construction. 
' Weighted per cent of change. y 
‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional and transportation services. 
’ Includes laundries. 
* Includes and cleaning. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
” Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Number Number 
State Num-!'on pay | Per | Amount | por |Num-|0, pay | Per | 4moun 
ber of roll cant of pay roll cont ber of rol cent of pay roll 
estab- (1 week) estab- (1 week) | © 
lish- | Novem-| of | Novem- |, | lish- |Novem-| of || Novem- 

ments 1932 8 ber, 1932 ange! ments 1932 chang ber, 1932 
Alabama........-- 15 558 | (12) $14, 137 | +1.8 66 2,441 | +1.5 $34, 592 | 
pO A. 17 448 | —1.6 12,205 | —1.7 188 1,854 | +8.6 $1,782 
po eae 22 208 | +6.1 5, 228 | +2.3 194 1,7 +2.9 29, 075 
California_........ 88 6,872 | +1.1 158, 509 —.1 119 | 28,5€2 | —38.2 577, 506 
Colorado. -.-.......- 30 834 | —.7 23,168 | —2.7 272 4,040; —.4 87, 770 
Connecticut_....-- 59 1, 245 —.9 35, 814 —.6 131 5,336 | —1.5 104, 237 
Delaware--.....-- 9 166 | +.6 4,726} +.1 10 179 | +5.3 2, 542 
District of Colum- 

ei te Ee 31 413 | ~1.0 13, 202 | —1.9 403 11,273 | —2.4 237, 777 
rE 50 781 | +.8 18,613 | —.7 72 +7.3 17, 245 
ee 33 412 +.2 11, 202 | —1.1 30 2,064 | —1.4 32, 800 
a 7 112 | —1.8 3,137 | —2.4 68 622 | +2.0 11, 538 
RA 12 786 | —1.4 19,507 | —2.9 67 | 18,097 | +8.1 411, 885 
je 63 1,140 | —3.1 29, 963 | —4.0 198 6,330 | —1.2 109, 419 
[RL 37 1, 061 —.5 27,403 | —1.6 127 3, 390 | +3.1 57, 487 
j ROR 67 1,625 —.8 42,002 | —2.8 848 6,374 | —1.0 118, 805 | 
Kentucky.......-- 21 430 | +1.4 8,167 | +1.2 30 1,655 | +2.0 25, 437 
Louisiana. ......-- 30 748) +.1 16,637 | +.6 54 3,485 | +9.3 49, 365 | 
or ae 17 411 | —4.0 9, 706 | —7.7 76 1, 148 +.5 20, 427 | 
Maryland__-...-_- 83 746 | +1.1 16,218 | —1.8 86 5,582 | +3.7 90, 940 
Massachusetts - - - - 657 18,956 | —2.0 ‘ —2.6 | 3,989 | 57,428 | —1.1 | 1, 179, 860 | 
Michigan ---_-....-- 67 1, 861 —.5 55, 183 —.8 188 | 10,984 | +1.5 205, 077 
Minnesota.--_.-.-- 60 4,091 | +3.0 110, 573 | +1.1 283 7, 552 —.1 136, 564 
Mississippi__.--__- 5 116 (1) 2, 382 | +1.0 61 491 | —3.2 5, 570 
ae 53 5, 139 —.2 129, 224 +.1 135 6,053 | —1.1 123, 072 | 

Montana. -...-_- 13 216; —.9 6,441 | +.2 86 782 | +.3 17, 380 | 
Nebraska. --_...._. 34 837 —.1 22,869 | —3.4 191 1, 580 —.8 30, 017 
Nevada........._. 7 9 |} —1.1 3,327 | —1.0 30 240 | —7.0 5, 956 
New Hampshire_- 17 195 | +1.0 5,155 | +2.2 61 643 | +3.2 10, 360 
New Jersey____..- 25 474 | —2.9 14, 785 | —3.1 413 8,197 | +5.6 176, 379 
New Mexico---_--_- 6 74 | +14 2,480 | —9.8 50 264 | —5.0 ‘ 
New York.---.-. ead 166 4,496 | +.6 147, 241 +.6 617 | 42,736 | +3.8 938, 036 
North Carolina... 17 218 | +1.9 638 | —1.3 174 633 | +1.6 11, 239 
North Dakota____- 16 230 | —1.3 6,449 | —5.3 38 433 —.9 6, 788 
cS RE. EPPS 237 5, 191 +.1 135, 324 | —1.0 | 1,564! 31,300 | —2.0 585, 721 
Oklahoma. --_...-- 55 986 | +6.5 26,138 | +.5 106 1,886 | --1.0 33, 456 
CNET. .dhisid aidiicn« 54 1,269; —.6 35,002 | —1.0 189 2,115 | —1.0 40, 361 5 
Pennsylvania.....| 135 553 | —.6 98,313 | —.9 315 | 26,473 | +1.9 513, 828 3 
Rhode Island ---_-_- 43 952} +.1 23,632 | —.3 510 4,978 | +3.1 103, 620 3 
South Carolina___. 17 250 | —2.7 5,318 | —.8 15 502 | +6.8 4, 376 ua 
South Dakota__--_- 10 127; (4) 3,650 | —4.9 16 241 |+18.1 3, 243 .0 
‘Temnessee.__.--- _ 36 642 | —3.9 14,064 | —.7 56 3, 575 |—10.4 56, 703 —.8 
, a 131 2,749 —.6 73, 927 —.4 66 6,757 | +.2 107,583 | —2.0 
Wels... keane 15 470} (4) 11,285 | +.1 87 708 | —4.1 14,095 | —5.3 
Vermont.-.......-- 5 lll}; —.9 2,912} —.7 34 409 | —2.4 6,449 | —5.4 
V inenlis ction 48 1,032 | +6.5 25, 182 | +3.5 478 4,976 | +.5 88, 880 1,8 
Washington..____. 119 2, 269 | —1.9 61,397 | —1.5 472 6, 660 | —3.3 129, 602 2 
West Virginia.___- 34 591 | +3.9 16, 065 | +1.9 51 990 | +1.6 16, 466 . 
Wisconsin_.......- 48 2,004 | —1.38 47,664) —8.6 56 8,846 | +3.4 131, 623 
Wyoming--_.-..__- 8 55 | —5.2 1,730 | —2.3 49 253 | —1.9 6, 517 



































* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
1! No change. 
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Seen, 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
Num- | Number Amount Num-| Number Amount 
ber of | on pay Thad of pay roll Road ber of | on pay ae of pay roll = 
— roll a of q week) of = roll of of g week) of 
ish- ' vember, ovem- ish- | vember, ovem- 
ments| 1932 ’|°D2D8€! per, 1932 |CDAange| ments} 1932 '|°P@£e) ber, 1932 [Change 
ee ewe 10 590 | +0.5 $6,773 | +7.8 & 982 |+-10.8 $11,063 | +6.2 
eee me © 9 476 |+61.9 Bl XS ee Sears) Pen Pre 
SR eer See a ee ee ee Te 13 2,201 | —1.9 47, 937 —4.3 
ei vt . ee 28 676 +1.2 13, 406 —.5 32 1,876} +.5 50, 875 —.8 
Colorado-..-------|-------|---------|-------]-----------|------- 14 660 | +3.0 15, 401 —7.0 
Connecticut_...--- 9 159 | +4.6 666 POO Os SB se. 
Delaware. --.-----|-------|---------|-------|-----0-----|---0- 0] --- 2-0 -|-- nen none |-- nnn ne [on nnn e nen |-nnnne- 
District of Colum- 
iets ‘i ee 467 |-10.5] | te AU CE GRRE Ete. Le 
pump eenlbiee 18 885 | —9.6 CP 1 6 oa i eich end se eee 
Pees FRE! Cheneer eae!) Tee eeePER CRs 10} 1,968 |4+24.7 42, 936 | +27.7 
Ilinois..-.-------- 23 489 |—13.0 2 EE | aa eS SE eS eS 
ee 37 757 |—12.4 So aay} ee) Ee Oe ee eee 
Tt faa 14 263 |—26.3 FF ox =) RE SECRRS Seee er ae 
oe 19 709 | —2.3 15,346 | —4.8 12 601 |4+-21.6 10,240 | +28. 4 
Kentucky-..--- a 26 1,144 | —5.8 le | 5 ae: AE ES BS ese 
a de 4 630 | —1.3 6, 067 | +10. 6 Ee ees SS eee See 
Bo OE ee 6 175 |—28.6 eS NLL NS RR TRE ly OE 
yland__.....-- 13 208 \+14.9 PS ee | | Satie RRR STARE Renee le 
Massachusetts. - .- 17 363 | —6.4 6, 988 se Re CER DS Sayers ees cbs OE 
Michigan... ..----- 22 1,016 |—16.3 14, 870 |—11.0 39 3,839 | —2.0 41, 448 —5.7 
Minnesota. ...-.-..- 6 85 |—40.1 1, 275 |—48. 4 32 1, 208 -.1 16,927 | +6.7 
Mississippi-------- 3 65 |+14.0 ce ff RE Re ERS GEIR E ERR a Sea 
Missouri.......--- +) 237 |—24. 5 2, 904 |—26. 6 13 1, 026 —.6 19, 756 —.3 
eee 3 14} (4) 133 |—28. 5 17 1, 224 2.6 34, 326 | —(°) 
Bo a awake 3 148 |+48.0 So fof} fee Rs ee a2, 
Se Reewres TOEE: DR aE SERS Se ee 16 119 | —8.5 8,678 | +1.8 
New Hampshire-- 10 153 | —4.4 og eh See REARS AS CES Se hes ee 
New Jersey .--.-..-- 3 20; (4) ek TOUS Bove veal c cuidate tclise tanlaneehenbertesears 
ee ee nD encakeaspetiensenloabeueh 5 831 | +1.2 14,263 | —4.3 
° EE 45 1,743 |—14.1 ey SS ee COs ees eee ee 
North Carolina_._- 9 181 |+19.9 eo 3) | eee eee ee eee 
5 Rt SS LS ARS MRL ikea Bea Ae ee SSE a eR PS 
Ti oa i 65 1,961 | —3.0 38, 163 | —4:@ LL...) eens TEAGRE Wee ed HP. 
won ae 4 —6.2 —19.1 30 1,395 }+-50. 6 20, 623 | +51.2 
5 SS STE SEES A LEE Se AES 4 47} (1) +5.4 
3 Pennsylvania. ._.-. 56 2,524 | —7.4 ae Yas Sree ees eee ee 
3 ee on nn cinelucn ceceipunbsacgbeeionpeodei>auen=aienuneiting ESR SETS: Se eabie 
1 South Carolina... 5 62} () SD FOr Ri all aces iauasinndind ciatnche le a nclbe shinning aipiabo 
0 South Dakota...-- 5 64 | -5.9 992 |—24.6 |___.--. PRR REE ET ERE RS ETE 
8 fim Tennessee._......-. 19 1,012 | +5.6 13, 310 |+19.0 4 199 | +6.4 2,715 | +22.0 
0 TR -Beieeencceen. 21 +6.9 11,960 | +-4.9 |--..---]..- oP eR Neh ee a Re 
al RES a BS: Me Pee eS ll 2,007 | —1.8 39, 239 +.9 
4 am Vermont.......... 38 2,143; -—.1 Ge DF ee es Sees ere 
8 Ti 3 FReccsscne 15 —7.3 C6 6 ee ee ee ee eee < 
2 #m Washington......- 8 194 | —6.3 5, 538 | —2.6 j......-/-. SSRN. MEE aa eRe hn 
2 RS 6 295 |+14.3 CC 0 ee ee EE eee eee 
9 anew ewr ne 13 94 —31.4 1,064 —44.2 men - ee] ~ ww we ow = oo ow ow =) oe ee cone ee ene 

















* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
No change, 
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cooperating State organizations] Sued by 
Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum produciny 
Num- ames Amount Num-|* Num- Amount 
State ber of Per of pay Per | ber of| Deron | Per of pay 
pay roll (1 | cent pay | cent | roll (j 
estab-| roll | cent of week) of estab- roll f k 
lish- |Novem-| change| yj me lish- | ba a. week ) 
ments| ber ovem~- jchange) -onts| Novem-jchange Novem- 

1932 ber, 1932 ber, 1932 ber, 1932 
pS ae 43! 7,369) +19 $58, 398 8 (naa Ee ee 
Arkansas___.--_--- 6 192 |+-118.1 2, 867 |+-74.8 8 377 | +4.4 
(SESS SRE Pe eR Te a GE RS Poel Oe 
RFS EES, ER RS ERS ss tee tb 40 5, 311 —.1 160, 53 
Colorado-..---...... 42| 4,968; +4.5 oe ta ee Ne See Mee 
EE A: TS RARER ES STS Ca ERGOT EEG) ae Os 
Delaware --.-__..-- ae ae es SS Se ee! VS Se RE See DP: 
District of Colum- Fi 

| EEE ee ES SS SS Sees EEE TIES eee Ee ee 
PRS BS ERR et aS yer, SS BREEN ask Ee SERIR ih 
EE Te ee eS TT Ss REE a Se 
EE SP Re ee CT ae ee ee Cee es ee 
EEE ES 29 | 7,264 | +31.3 145, 851 |4+-10. 2 10 201 } —2.4 
RTT 43} 5,403; —1.3 106, 825 |—10. 1 5 32 | —3.0 
san andoteae< 19;} 2,003; +4.0 be 0 Pi ENM! QS tie 
BD co crniartiasntciles 25 | 1,878) +1.7 27,661 | —5.6 34 1,604 | +1.5 
Kentucky--_-...-- 132 | 22,925; +41.9 325, 212 | —1.0 6 203 | —3.8 
Didnt tin cabencconclocude dntihoneeetult ite: aeambek: nuaaiie 8 157 |—13.7 
ERS Ry rE Ree LS Qi etek Ps TE eS Ae Se 
Maryland______--- 13 | 1,805| +2.0 eS Ug Re UA Ae SS 
RES SEs SE Pe SSeS ae - Pa © Re 
Michigan -....---- 3 857 | +39.8 i Gg 8 PR ESE SS Sea ae 
EE TEER, at ER Ne oe eee As RS Ae lho 
oe yee Pe a OES Beye AP EE ae Cee eee 
Missouri _.......-- 18} 1,446) +41 OES A Ok Be RRR SUE 
Montana ........-- 12 889 | +7.1 25,449 | —2.5 4 25 | —3.8 
EEE EE SEE EES SR olay). CRE aie oC 
cn | BEAR REIS: BR wee ER OS, RE OS RT NE LR A 
ih dra he ES Re RMR PRE TS «SE CO 
New Jersey -- ...--}-- AES, CE LS AB Ratele Nes BSE. kee ts Se Re 
New Mexico------ 13} 1,777| +61 28,160 | —1.7 5 44 |—10.2 
Is bse eat... codciensceuk EINE: Ee. MEER © 5 113 | +2.7 
ES SESE, SA REE Eye oS RIES leer sae hs ke oe. LR 
AE Teena ES ee a Se EE See oe ae C 
«i Ee 62; 8,609; +7.3 123, 463 | —8.2 6 40 | —4.8 
Oklahoma.-...---- 14 649 | +23.9 13, 389 |+27. 2 64 4,488; —.1 
SE EE EP SSS: eA eM AE eS ee ROSE EE A aS Ss Sd ee 
Pennsylvania - -_-- 364 | 51,620 +1.1 664,172 | +5.0 23 595 | —2.9 
EEE Bee GS STL Ae 8 RO 3k OE Ge? oO EE GR Ce 
ea MR RSS GES: EOE D Saget ioe PRES Deeg se iS NT a eee 
3 Se Se ee a a ee 
Tennessee... _-.-_-. 16} 2,430) +13 8 gg 8 eae A ben hs Oe 
» IEE ES aE: CR RE 8 7,022 | —1.2 
ee aT 16) 1,906] +9.0 ES Bi Bee ee 
a RIE A rer POE, eR Ree SY Re EE Re Ae, See 
.. 36; 8,703 | +28 8 RE ee ee SS ee 
Washington_____-- 19} 1,348 —.4 fg Bae Eo 
West Virginia. -__. 254 | 38,245 | +3.0 524,072 | —1.5 8 323 |—16.1 
,. | Se SE SSE Ree ee eee Espa woe a ee ae LE agin 
Wyoming.----_---- 31} 3,612} +13 89,036 | —7.5 6 73 | +5.8 
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Public utilities Hotels 
Num- ‘| Amount Num- Amount 
Num- Num- 
ber of | De roll Per 4 Lod Per | ber of | Der roll Per “a Per 
estab- |Piy om.| cent of (1 week) | cent off estab- cvem-|2t Ol] « week) | cent of 
lish- - change Novem- change} lish ber change Novem- change 
ments ; ments ; 
1932 ber, 1932 1932 ber, 1932 
\Jabama...------- 123 | 1,912] —0.6| $30,849 | —1.7 23] 1,229] (1) $10,394} —0.1 
arkansas....------| 49] 1,806 | +14.9 29, 567 | +9.8 17 777 | +4.8 885 | +4.9 
Ariz0N&----------- 67 | 1,227| -—2.0 31,696 | —.7 12 329 | +4.8 4,897 | +2.7 
Celifornia pabnoecss 46 | 47,200 —.8 | 1,278, 865 | —3.3 224 9,614 | —1.7 154,570 | —1.1 
Colorado. ..-.----- 196 | 5,382 —2.4 137, 496 | —2.1 30 1,161 | —2.4 17,009 | —9.9 
Connecticut... ---- 131 7, 998 - 248, 722 | —1.4 31 1,136 | —2.6 14,959 | —1.6 
NOSES 238 1, 122 (4) 31,795 | —1.4 7 254 | +3.7 , 034 2.1 
Se owe? 22} 8,268) —1.3 239, 457 | —1.0 54 3, 734 | —2.2 56,649 | —(*) 
rN Line Tess 185 | 4,234 +.9 108, 697 | —1.6 34 792 | +7.0 8,467 | +4.9 
«ented 186 | 6,765 —.7 183, 570 | —3.7 33 1,262 | +.4 10, 613 +.4 
EO 56 671 —.1 14, 237 | +2.5 16 240 | —9.8 3,355 | —4.5 
64 | 66,770 —.6 | 1,795,916 | +1.2 | 1247 8,628 | —1.1 188, 897 +.4 
yuan 141 8, 996 —2.3 218,671 | —1.8 58 2,701 | —2.2 30, 196 —3.5 
eGieianaanal 430 | 9, 786 —1.8 221, 392 | —2.5 §1 2,144 | —1.4 21, 578 —.1 
Berka Shas 26 | 6,962 —2.6 160,798 | —3.2 4l 1,049) +.1 10, 169 —1.4 
Senne? 298 | 5,580 —.6 131, 488 | +1.2 35 1, 597 | +1.3 16,872} —1.9 
5 RY 154 | 4,209 —2.4 95, 852 | —3.2 21 1,716 | +1.8 18, 327 —.6 
» aaeisililciaahe 169 | 2,827] —1.1 77, 766 | —.8 21 767 |—24. 1 10, 453 | —29.6 
biiaibccineslens 94 | 12,608 | —(*) 858,178 | +.6 25 1,461 | +1.8 19, 058 +.6 
Massachusetts. ...| 13189 | 45,603 | —1.0| 1,289,604 | —1.3 84 8,640 | +1.6 56, 875 +.1 
Michigan--...-.-.-- 414 | 22,137 | —1.4 652, 066 | —1.2 65 3,969 | —2.5 50,547 | —3.8 
Ree | 233 | 12, 834 —.6 325, 806 | —1.7 55 2,825 | +.6 37, 153 —.9 
Mississippi__------ 213 ' 1,990} —3.2 38,435 | —1.9 19 455 | —.7 3, 761 —.5 
[Rae 221 | 21, 653 —.9 575,699 | —.4 75 4,398 | +(*) 263 | —2.7 
Montana.......--.- 111 1, 841 +.1 54, 487 | +1.0 16 233 | —3.7 3, 466 —2.9 
SG Sees 305 | 6,597 —2.2 169, 478 | —1.6 34 1,594 | —2.3 18, 152 —.8 
RRP AD oe 40 372 —5.1 10, 442 | —1.0 10 132 } —2.9 2, 417 —6.2 
New Hampshire _ - 143 | 2,189 +.9 59,682 | —.2 14 256 '—46. 2 3,082 | —42.4 
New Jersey.......| 280 | 22,618 | —1.2 665,654 | —2.5 74 4,029 | —9.4 52,887 | —8.8 
New Mexico. ...-. 55 543 —1.5 11, 895 | —2.8 13 291 —.3 3, 131 +.1 
New York._.....- 907 |104, 928 —.9 | 3, 240,371 | —2.0 272 | 31,091 (9) 501, 163 —.4 
North Carolina. -- 96 | 1,778 (11) 34,679 | —.5 32 1, 216 | —2.8 11,296 | —2.5 . 
North Dakota_.__. 171 1, 546 | +28.6 36, 237 |+-21.1 17 319 | —1.5 3,557 | —5.0 
OUD... ... sania acees 493 | 33, 097 —.9 848, 862 | —1.0 160 8,119} —.5 102, 861 +.7 
Oklahoma..._..-.- 246 | 6,092 +.3 134, 595 | —1.6 35 1, 204 | +2.2 16,783 | +1.0 
Sincualliedee tated 187 | 5,730 —.3 146,794 | —.2 37 1,034 | —5.5 14,099 | —7.8 
Pennsylvania -_--_- 707 | 59,399 | —1.0] 1,610,065| —.4 184 9, 941 +.2 128,144} —1.1 
Rhode Island _. _.- 36 | 3,467) +1.0 102, 562 | +4.4 20 397 |—16.4 5,438 | —17.4 
South Carolina... 71 | 1,607) —1.5 33, 371 | —5.4 16 318 |+11.6 2,365 | +9.3 
South Dakota__. -- 064) —5.5 25, 550 | —4.1 14 297 | —.7 3,614 | —1.4 
4,723 | —3.5 104, 587 | —3.1 4i 2,059 | —.4 18, 681 —.4 
6,115 | —2.8 165,546 | —2.7 48 8,286 | +.6 89, 517 +.1 
1,723 | —2.3 37,372 | —.9 q 352 | —2.2 438 | —5.7 
1,075 | +3.1 25, 551 | —3.2 23 533 | —5.2 5,572 | —11.7 
6,755 | —1.4 139, 773 | —1.4 36 1,944 | —1.0 21,071 | —3.0 
9, 740 —.9 261,851 | —1.5 58 1,997 | —1.7 24,012 | —2.4 
6,433 | +1.6 162,756 | +.2 39 1,042} +.4 11,867 | —1.9 
11,104) +.1| 305,401| —1.0| "97 989} —3.0} (8 J 
419 —2.1 10,370 | —2.6 12 158 | +.6 2, 282 —2.4 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 13 Includes steam railroads. 
1! No change. 14 Includes railways and express. 


12 Includes restaurants. 15 Data not supplied. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH MENTS 
IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932, BY S'TATES—Continued a 


[Figuresin italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports 



























































cooperating State organizations} issued by 
~- —=— 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
‘ 0 ee 
Num-}| Number Amount Num-; Number Amount 
State ber of | on pay a of pay roll Fd ber of |} on pay — of pay roll Per 
estab- roll No- of q week) | “Or estab- roll No- of (1 week) ont 
ish- | vember, ovem- ish- | vember, Novem- 0 
ments! 1932 '|°P®D8€ ber 1932 |Changel ments| 1932 ° |Change ber, 1932 |Change 
pS SS eee 4 384 | —6.8 $3,424 | —7.5 4 178 | —1.7 $1, 781 ~0.9 
APEAROEES..5ss---s 19 464) —4.9 4,405 | —4.8 3 31 |—11.4 371 | —19,9 
Arizona-..-...- 9 396 | +2.1 5, a ES ESR ES ee ee ae 
California 16 75 5,738 | —1.2 Po EE RES SES ee 7 eS SS ee 
Ceeeeec....i.-... 10 759 | —3.1 10, 822 | —5.7 ll 138 |—13.7 2,4 —19,] 
Connecticut._..._- 27 1,328 | —.2 22,171 | —1.5 9 197 | —5.7 4,210] —74 
Delaware. -..-...--.- 4 305 | —1.0 4,508 | —4.8 3 42) -—2.3 685 | —63 
District of Colum- 

1 SS 21 2, 563 | —2 40, 290 | —2.0 6 116 |—12.1 2, 252 | ~17.9 
|) Sea eees 9 437 | (1!) Co ge St |) eS eee ee het: 
SSeS ee 12 636 | —2.8 5,990 | —2. 4 119 |—11. 2 1,360 | -12] 

[ESA Sees | Reed: Meee ee. Sere See Ee. eee” a en 
SE ea 16 22 1,298 | —1.7 ee ed 
SE ae * 20 1,530 | +.4 19,841 | —.3 9 158 | —7.6 2,381 | —17.1 
REE SS ae 3 211 | —1.4 hae | ES SSR “SS Ee (eee 
2 EEE eee 88 959 | —2.8 Ug ee ee ee ee - 
Kentucky...------ 18 777 | —2.1 9,838 | —1.0 5 219 | —3.1 3, 146 |—- N 
eC SE ee A ee Re! 2 a C 
J ees 20 402 | —5.9 RE SOE) a SE P 
Maryland.........| #5] 1,99] +.1 28,626 | —.6 11 470 | —4.6 6,191 | -11.6 I 
Massachusetts....| 103} 3,465| —.7 57,096 | —1.8 121 1,836 | —6.2 $0,536 | —10.1 ; 
Michigan. .--.-.----- 23 1, 561 | —3.6 19, 864 | —3.5 17 568 | —9.4 9, 333 | —17.8 g 
Minnesota--.------ 15 774 | —2.1 12, 341 | —3.5 12 327 | —7.1 5, 825 | —13.3 I 
Mississippi---.---- 6 311 | —2.2 nn ] 
SS EE 34| 2,358 | —2.5 33, 281 | —3.3 13 403 | —5.4 6, 745 | —14.0 
Montana....----- 13 302 | —3.2 5,510 | —2.0 3 22} (1) 431 | +12 : 
Nebraska... .-..---- 7 445| —.9 6, 405 | —2.0 3 52 | —7.1 960 | —1L8 | 
ee ie 4 53 | —8.6 EE ES , SS: SS 
New Hampshire - - 15 247 —.8 0 LS ES a a 
New Jersey ------- 26 3,013 | —1.1 55, 573 |—10.1 8 272 | —3.5 6, 846 
7 New Mexico. ----- 5 228 | —1.7 SS Eee oe: Se ee 
Mew. Lesk.....-.-; - 69 6,885 | —1.3 118, 002 | —2.8 19 564 | —6.3 11, 00 
North Carolina - -- ll 78 | —3.1 Le Oe SE a Si 
North Dakota- ---. 9 206 | —1.4 NS SSSR! 2 ie) Se 
| Een TOS 81 4,217 | —1.4 63, 060 | —1.3 42 1,575 | —2.8 24, 841 | —12. 
Oklahoma. .-.-.--- 9 623 | —2.2 7,527 : —4.3 3 148 | —3.3 1,870} -7. 
Se 4 313 | —2.2 ER ST Se | i 
Pennsylvania. -.--- 42 3,236 | +.3 49,328} +.6 24 1,126 | —5.7 18, 96 
Rhode Island. .--- 17 1,056 | —1.9 17,640 | —5.4 6 266 |—15.0 , 757 | —22.5 
South Carolina- -- 8 302 | —5.3 ob ee 3) Ee I BE a 
South Dakota----- 6 122 | —2.4 TS oD: ST Oe ie 
Tennessee. .-..--- 11 817 | —2.0 6, 462 | —2.0 4 38 | —2.6 613 
| SS a 24 1, 254 | —8.5 13, 904 | —4.9 13 333 | —8.5 5, 086 | — 
a prchiiinvinmand 6 —3.0 6,757 | +.1 8 129 | —1.5 2, 227 
Le: 5 74) —1.3 i  faceccee 
Virginia. .......-- 11 759 | —3.7 8,550 | —5.3 19 228 | —4.2 3, 259 | —7 
ee! 14 698 +.1 12,939 | —2.6 14 208 | —4.6 3, 489 
West Virginia_.--_- 21 722} +.6 9, 169 | —4.3 ll 227 —.4 8, 046 
ING sono ccd 16 28 974 | —2.6 a ew -|--nnnee 
Wyoming_-------- 5 104 |—12.6 Ji LS) EA? Oe. ee SR 
11 No change 


16 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in November, 1932, in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 












N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in November, 1932, as compared with 
October, 1932, in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports re- 
ceived from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 
In addition to including reports received from establishments in 
the several industrial groups regularly covered in the bureau’s sur- 
vey, excluding building construction, reports have also been secured 
‘om other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NOVEMPER, 1932, AS COM- 
PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1932 





— 























































ro soee Number + | Amount of pay roll 
pron Number on pay roll are (1 week) % 
, lishments . . 
ve: Cities cent of cent of 
reporting change chan 
“ae in both | October, | November, 8°! October, | November, ge 
months 1932 1932 1932 1932 
New York City..........- 2, 231 302, 145 298,580 | —1.2 | $8,376,903 | $8, 105, 524 —3.2 
se SS Be 1,851 197, 273 194,357 | —1.5]| 4,606,892) 4, 457,756 —3.2 
eee Philadelphia, Pa.....----- 653 123, 132 122, 876 —.2]| 2,701, 537 2, 643, 575 —2.1 
Detroit, Mich............- 712 136, 837 145,457 | +6.3 | 2,816,351 | 3,072,225 4+9.1 
Los Angeles, Calif.......-- 716 55, 941 55,012} —1.7}| 1,312,306} 1,269,425 —3.3 
Cleveland, aE 1, 070 84, 280 83, 634 —.8| 1,762,011] 1,761, 550 (4) 
i ee 484 64, 186 63,271 | —1.4)| 1,352,974] 1,290,885 —4.6 
Baltimore, Md___-_--.---- 548 45, 820 44,895} —2.0 900, 960 867, 855 —3.7 
mts a Se 2, 940 87, 499 85,632 | -—2.1| 2,085,079 | 2,046, 104 —1.9 
Pittsburgh, Pa_.........-- 329 47, 545 46,192} —2.8 886, 425 859, 166 —3.1 
San Francisco, Calif. _..._- 1,094 43, 015 42, 641 —.9 | 1,069,907 | 1,038,843 —2.9 
Duley Mi Eeweess...-. 286 35, 832 37,156 | +3.7 798, 119 823, 087 +3.1 
Milwaukee, Wis__._.___-_- 465 35, 439 35,805 | +41.0 723, 442 721, 120 —.3 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Employment in Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
November, 1932 


HE Federal pay rolls in the United States showed 6,497 fewer 
names in November, 1932, than in November, 1931.. Comparing 
November, 1932, with October, 1932, there was a loss of 1,805 
employees. 

These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The data as shown in the tables below are compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, where they are assembled. 
They are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published 
here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission, and in compliance 
with the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been col- 
lected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of the impor- 
tance of Washington as a Government center, the figures for the 
District of Columbia and for the Government service outside of the 
District of Columbia are shown separately. 

_On November 30, 1932, there were 571,062 employees in the execu- 
tive civil service of the United States. Of this number, 532,962 were 
permanent and 38,100 were temporary employees. In the interval 
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between November 30, 1931, and November 30, 1932, there was q 
loss of 1.7 per cent in the number of permanent employees ay ie 
increase of 7.8 per cent in the number of temporary employees. This 
makes a decrease of 1.1 per cent of the total number of Government 
employees throughout the United States. Comparing Novembey 
with October, there was a decrease of three-tenths of 1 per cent in the 
entire Federal service. 

The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed , 
decrease of 4.9 per cent in November, 1932, as compared with Novem. 
ber, 1931. This decrease was more than eight times as great as the 
decrease in Federal employees outside the District of Columbia. The 
number of permanent employees in the District of Columbia decreased 
1.4 per cent, while the number of temporary employees decreased 
54.9 per cent, comparing November, 1932, with November, 193). 
There was a decrease of nine-tenths of 1 per cent in the total number 
of Federal employees in the District of Columbia, comparing Novem- 
ber, 1932, with October, 1932. 

During the month of November, 1932, there were 17,588 additions 
to the Federal pay roll throughout the United States, and 19.393 
separations. This indicates a net turnover rate of 3.08 for the month, 
The turnover rate for the District of Columbia was 0.51. 

On November 30, 1932, there were 66,388 employees on the Govern- 
ment pay roll in the District of Columbia. Of this number 64,342 
were permanent and 2,046 were temporary workers. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER, 1931, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932! 








Outside District of 








District of Columbia Columbia Entire service 
Item 

Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 

ma- | pora- | Total} ma- | pora- | Total ma- | pera- | Total 

nent | ry? nent ry? nent ry? 

Number of employees: 

November, 1931- - - - -- 65, 288) 4, 538) 69, 826) 476, 942) 30, 791 , 133) 542, 230) 35, 329) 577, 559 
etemem, tone. .5....25.....- 64, 484} 2, 490) 66, 974) 470, 043) 35, 850) 505, 893) 534, 527) 38, 340) 572, S67 
November, 1932... -- re ‘ 64, 342) 2, 046) 66, 388) 468, 620) 36, 054) 504, 674) 532, 962) 38, 100) 571, 062 


Gain or loss: | 
November, 1931—-November, 
ES Se a , —946|—2, 492|—3, 438} —8, 322/+-5, 263) —3, 059) —9, 268/42, 771) —6, 497 
October, 1932-November, 1932.; —142| —444| —586) —1,423) +204) —1, 219) —1,565) —240) —1,805 
Per cent of change: 
November, 1931-November, 
a We sarah adiaten Reena Sod op sh tbl —1.4, —54.9) —4.9 —1.7| +17. 1 —0. 6 —1.7| +7.8 —11 
October, 1931-November, 1932.| —0.2} —17.2| —0.9 —0.3} +0.6 —0.2 —0.3} -—0.6, —03 
Labor turnover, November, 1932: . 
‘ , 808) 15,780) 17, 588 





























pT ERR AS EL ITS ae - 137 201 338] 1,671) 15,579) 17,250) 1 
Separations___.........--- a 279 645 924) 3,094) 15,375) 18,469} 3,373) 16,020) 19,39 
"SUrMover Wass... .... .- 5. Sauce 0.21} 8.86) 0.51 0.36} 42.77 3. 41 0.34) 41. wy 3. 08 
1 Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping 
certain classes of ree Dy bhces 4 carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 68 
mail contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated from the enumeration in May, 132, 
and in the service outside the District of Columbia 35,800 star-route and other contractors, clerks in charge 
of mail contract stations, clerks in third-class post offices, and special-delivery messengers were elit inate | 
in April, 1932, and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1932. In the table, in order 
to make the figures comparable for all the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these e:))loy- 
ees was the same in 1931 as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actual figures noi being 


ew Yn the Civil Service Commission), and the data for this month have been revised accor:ing!y 
is table. 
2 Not including field service of Post Office Department. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


ATA are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
November, 1932. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for Class I railroads show that the number of employees 
exclusive of executives and officials) increased from 997,321 on Sep- 
ember 15, 1932, to 1,020,132 on October 15, 1932, or 2.3 per cent; 
the amount of pay roll increased from $113,524,006 in September to 
3119,905,613 in October, or 5.6 per cent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to October, 
1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating reve- 
nues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers published 
in the following table. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
12-month average for 1926 as 100. 


Taste 1.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT, ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 














Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
JY .<. dieartiedesccnedgse 98.3 | 96.9) 95.6] 95.8) 95.5) 89.3] 882) 86.3) 73.7 61.2 
5 Bee ee 98.6 | 97.0) 95.4) 960) 95.3) 89.0) 88.9) 85.4] 72.7 60.3 
-wvsubeudhdeistocondsde 100.5 | 97.4) 95.2] 967) 95.8] 89.9] 90.1) 85.5] 72.9 60. 5 
Aptll .. ..cacocccsicccccceres --| 102.0| 98.9] 96.6) 989] 97.4) 91.7] 92.2] 87.0) 73.5 60. 0 
Fd cacencabbsdibecnconsss« 105.0 | 99. 97.8 | 100.2] 99.4) 94.5] 94.9) 886] 73.9 59. 7 
a centninennouns .---| 107.1] 98.0) 98.6] 101.6] 100.9) 95.9] 96.1) 865) 72.8 57.8 
) Enetigeabaaasectonedasut 108.2} 98.1); 99.4) 102.9] 101.0] 95.6] 966) 847] 72.4 56. 4 
MIE... ctdcnigotrecpcenccesn 109.4) 99.0) 99.7] 102.7) 99.5) 95.7] 97.4] 83.7] 71.2 55.0 
SITING . Kncktckic cpesncesos 107.8 | 99.7| 99.9] 102.8| 99.1] 95.3] 96.8) 82.2] 69.3 55.8 
CE. cdteetinwadedpenncess 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7} 103.4 | 989) 95.3] 96.9) 80.4] 67.7 57.0 
NOW nic cesnacnch tes. --<. 105.2} 99.0) 99.1] 101.2) 957] 929] 98.0) 77.0] 64.5 }....... 
December ..cnbcaccos-cee~- ..--| 994] 96.0] 97.1] 98.2) 91.9] 89.7) 888) 749) 62.6 /....... 
AVOUNE as oi on 02s ..| 104.1] 983) 97.9] 100.0} 97.5) 92.9] 93.3] 83.5) 70.6] 158.4 



































1 Average for 10 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of October, 1931, and September and October, 1932, and the total pay 
roll for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEE 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1931, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1932 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective ,; oups} 

















Number of employees at 2 ae 
ashdile of acute Total earnings 
Occupation —_. 
October, | Septem- | October, | October, Septem- | October 
1931 ber, 1932| 1932 1931 ber, 1932 1932 
Professional, clerical, and general_....| 213,562 | 175,248 | 175,731 |$31, 554, 435 |$22, 783, 075 $23, 093, os 
eSNG S SRS eg EF lip BS aa 115, 455 92, 479 93, 006 | 16, 187,748 | 11, 346, 397 | 11, 571. 194 
Stenographers and typists-_---- 19,911} 16,465 | 16,445 | 2,617,660} 1,915,241 | 1, 939’ gx 
Maintenance of way and structures__| 264,289 | 215,878 | 217,534 | 23, 525, 799 | 15,622,801 | 15, 999. 1)7 
Laborers, extra gang and work ; 
"ASR 22 See. 23,649} 15,111] 15,025] 1,535, 791 768, 536 773, 398 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
i csinste bbtetsatiecdhds : 143,141 | 120,601 | 121,744 | 9,225,986 | 5,955,020 | 6, 125, 39 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.| 322,984 | 266,227 | 276,994 | 39, 195, 506 | 25,711,171 | 27,905, 297 
SRR Ns ‘ 67, 191 53, 992 57, 449 9, 152, 923 5, 912, 342 | 6, 463, 244 
Machinists______- 43, 334 37, 628 39, 146 6, 042, 693 4,114, 437 | 4,531, 26) 
EN SEE Se a 70, 213 57, 696 60,092 | 7,083,088 | 4,480,226 | 4,927 3) 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, } 
power plants, and stores)...._._.| 26, 769 21, 496 22,021 | 2,459,281 | 1,577,799 | 1, 668, 34 
Common laborers (shop, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
stores)____- aes see eases OP 34, 381 27, 995 28,770 | 2,432,201 | 1,527,905 | 1, 661, 545 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard_.._.........___- 153,712 | 130,837 | 131,037 | 19, 560,726 | 14,370, 246 | 14, 645, 02 
pesteen apenas... ............... 27, 249 25, 513 25,355 | 4,371,294 | 3,505,915 | 3,537,817 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ire ees 18, 709 16, 437 16,336 | 2,960,458 | 2,193,502 | 2, 254 140 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
eee ee a eee 22, 743 17, 471 18,517 | 2, 116, 001 1, 361, 658 | 1, 454, 889 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Sas cer art a eee | 18,710 17, 970 17,853 | 1,442,819 | 1,214,795 | 1,210, 476 
Transportation (yard masters, switch | 
tenders, and hostlers)_____.____- 16, 751 13, 064 13,215 | 3,192,146 | 2,136,219 | 2, 200,348 
Transportation, train and engine. 239, 128 196, 067 | 205,621 | 47, 608, 187 | 32, 900, 494 | 36, 062,773 
Road conductors. --_- Wis 27, 196 22, 653 23,498 | 6,557,793 | 4,729,443 | 5, O88, 737 
Road brakemen and flagmen. | 2, 466 43, 648 45,966 | 9,069,307 | 6,322,031 | 6,945, 609 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 41, 076 32, 686 34, 426 | 6,749,894 | 4,318,600] 4,861, 041 
Road engineers and motormen_. 32, 087 26, 711 27,956 | 8, 753,469 | 6,258,218 | 6, 788, 532 
Road firemen and helpers ___- 32, 723 27, 911 29, 284 | 6,325,617 | 4,496,258 | 4, 803, (05 
All employees. ._. 1, 210, 426 997, 321 i, 020, 132 1164, 636, 799 |113, 524, 006 | 119, 905, 613 
































As data for only the more import.; 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 








‘toe following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unemploy- 
ment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from 
November, 1930, to the latest available date: 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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a oe 
Australia Austria Belgium 
Trade-unionists Compul- Unemployment-insurance societies 
unemployed sory in- 
Date (end of month) surance, 
number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
unem- ployed ployed 
Number | Per cent Bp aia 
of benefit | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

i adil 3 rf 

1930 
ee ee ‘ae, 237, 745 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12.0 
December oC): 2 | See eee 104, 951 23.4 294, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 

1931 
pe ae eer 331, 239 77, 181 11.1 | 112,734 16. 2 
NT Laubendéecasper ans AR Ae 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 121, 906 19. 4 
March....------- eis 113, 614 25. 8 ; 81, 305 11.3 125, 972 17.7 
April a (1) a 246, 845 70, 377 10. 0 110, 139 15.6 
~~ (1) ca 208, 852 56, 250 7.9 97, 755 13. 8 
ES on. akin deepak 118, 424 27.6 191, 150 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 14.4 
July... . 1 See: 194, 364 64, 644 9.1} 116,747 16.3 
August 2 Ss aoe 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 
September......------------ 120, 694 28. 3 202, 130 74, 175 10.3 119, 433 16.6 
October 8 ee (1) oan 228, 101 82, 811 11.3 122, 733 16.8 
pee ee (1) ss 273, 658 93, 487 13.3 134, 799 19. 2 
ae 118, 732 28. 0 329, 627 128, 884 17.0 159, 941 21.1 

1932 
pg ane ae eee () 358, 114 153, 920 20. 0 179, 560 23.2 
Fobstiary ...---.-.-. (1) - 361, 948 168, 204 21.3 180, 079 22.8 
er ee : 120, 366 28. 3 352, 444 155, 653 19. 4 185, 267 23. 0 
April (1) x3 303, 888 152, 530 18.8 183, 668 22. 6 
Did: ale Sebticnencesnuts (1) : 271, 481 160, 700 18.9 191, 084 22.5 
June____- 124, 068 30. 0 265, 040 153, 659 18.7 173, 819 21.2 
July---- Ae eee 266, 365 169, 411 19. 6 174, 646 20. 3 
August -. tiniilnnisciedun ) A ee 269, 188 167, 212 19.5 170, O81 19.9 
Septem ber --- - - - -- wiv dw tee 122, 340 29. 6 275, 840 163, 048 18.3 166, 160 18.9 
| RS 2 eee oh RS, ee oe. 3g SEE ER Sree eee ty herieesaae 
November.--- --- #5. ys RSS eo! ae a SP rere Mee ots Lok TE 

Danzig 
Canada Czechoslovakia (Free Denmark 
City of) 
Trade-union insur- : 

Date (end of month) Per cent | Number po femde—an- Number bees nes atee ne 
of trade- | of unem- employed in re- | of unem- ployment funds 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit ional unemployed 

unem- on live siahine ed 
ployed | register | Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 

1930 
RE 13. 8 155, 203 65, 904 5.9 20, 272 44, 200 15.3 
i ia 17.0 239, 564 93, 476 8.3 24, 429 71, 100 24.6 

1931 
eS eee ee 16.0 313, 511 104, 580 9.5 27, 081 70, 961 24. 2 
February _- py 15. 6 343, 972 117, 450 10.0 28, 192 73, 427 26. 0 
hel a eee 15. 5 339, 505 119, 350 10. 0 27, 070 67, 725 22.1 
April. - A 14.9 296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.3 
A a 16. 2 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 
es 2 SI aie 16.3 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.3 
te. 16. 2 209, 233 82, 759 6.6 20, 420 36, 369 11.8 
bees. ss <5 <5 <wets 15.8 214, 520 86, 261 6.9 21, 509 35, 060 11.8 
i i id 18. 1 228, 383 84, 660 6.7 22, 922 35, 871 12.1 
oS Ree 18.3 253, 518 88, 600 6.9 24, 932 47, 196 16.0 
 ,. 3 aaa 18.6 336, 874 106, 015 8.2 28, 966 66, 526 22.3 
| eS area 21.1 480, 775 146, 325 11.3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 

1932 
ee 22.0} 583, 138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 105, 600 35. 1 
.... » gas 20. 6 631, 736 197, 612 14.8 36, 258 112, 346 37.3 
March ‘ey aan 20. 4 633, 907 195, 076 14.6 36, 481 113, 378 37.5 
| 2 _. <4 23. 0 555, 832 180, 456 13.3 33, 418 90, 704 29.9 
| s . aaa 22.1] 487,228| 171,389 12.6 31, 847 79, 931 26.1 
0 EE 21.9} 466,948] 168,452 12.3 31, 004 80, 044 25. 6 
ls cI 21.8] 453,204 | 167,529 12.2 29, 195 92, 732 29.5 
So 21.4 460, 952 172, 118 12.5 28, 989 95, 770 30. 5 
September................- SS 1° Qs ss ones d 2k cape 30, 469 96, 076 30. 4 
i nneewe G1. SN Witney ek os ewe WUE Yow <n <natan Aeccieianene 
I pea Dis 6 PDR SS Ua, ER ee ot 
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Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
1h gy a 
Number Trade-union 
unem- : Number] ,,; = - 
Date (end of month) ployed open of enem- pen al 
remain- ployed _ ployed ployed he am Per —“ | 
ing on allied in receip lied wholly | partially “ 
live registered of benefit registered nae "ahem. : 
register ployed | ployed 
1930 | 
November 5, 675 10, 740 4, 893 3, 683, 000 26. 0 16. 1 
December - _--_- 6, 163 | 9, 336 11,952 | 4, 384, 000 31.7 16.9 5 
| | 
1931 | | 
January - - | 5, 364 11, 706 28, 536 4, 887, 000 34. 2 19.-2 
February 4, 070 11, 557 40,766 | 4,972, 000 | 34.5 19. 5 { 
March... | 2, 765 11, 491 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 33. 6 18.9 244) 
April _- 2, 424 12, 663 49, 958 4, 358, 000 31.2 18. 0 TRO R9 
May-.-. | 1, 368 7,342 | 41,3391 4.053. 000 29.9 17.4 
June___- | 931 6,320} 36.2371 3,954,000 | 29.7 17.7 
[ eae 634 6, 790 35, 916 3, 976, 000 31.0 19. 1 2 
August -.--- r 933 9, 160 37, 673 4, 215, 000 | 33. 6 21.4 
September- | 2,096 12, 176 38,524 | 4,355, 000 | 35.0 22. 2 
October », 425 14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 | 36. 6 22. 0 y. 
November 7, 554 18, 095 92,157 | 5,059, 773 38. 9 21.8 
December | 9, 055 17, 223 147, 009 5, 668, 187 42.2 22. 3 
1932 
January -- 9,318 20,944 | 241,487 | 6,041,910 | 43.6 22.6 
February 9, 096 18, 856 293,198 | 6, 128, 429 | 44. 1 22. 6 
March_. | 8 395 17,699 | 303,218 | 6,034, 100 | 44.6 22. 6 
April 6, 029 16, 885 282, 013 5, 934, 202 43.9 22. 1 i 
May..--- 4, 896 13, 189 262, 184 5, 582, 620 43. 3 22.9 658, 04 
ae 3, 137 12, 709 232, 371 5, 475, 77 43. 1 20. 4 { 
a 2, 022 13, 278 262, 642 5, 392, 248 43.9 23. 0 
August -....-- 3, 256 16, 966 264, 253 5, 223, 810 44.0 23. 2 
Septem ber__- 5, 957 18, 563 | 259,237 | 5, 102, 750 43.6 | 22. 7 
October - - - - | 8, 901 19, 908 247, 090 5, 109, 173 42.9 22. 6 
November. 255,411 | 5, 357, 643 | 
| | | | 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Great Hunga: 
“ r | Britain : 
ri ein | Trade-union 
Compulsory insurance ere employed 
Date (end of month) Pe Ce. 
Wholly unem- Temporary stop- registered 
ployed pages | withem- | Christian! Ss 
| ployment | (Buda- | 1 
cc 7es . | , 
| Number | Per cent} Number | Per cent! — pest) 
| | | | 
1930 | 
Novem ber-_- 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 | 4.3 | 2,274, 338 975 | 
December - -_------ : 1, 853, 575 14.9 646, 205 5.3 2, 392, 738 935 
1931 | 
January --.--- nod 2, 044, 209 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 
pouty .....-.... | 2,073, 578 16. 7 623, 844 5.0 2, 627, 559 965 | 
| Re ee | 2,052, 826 16.5 | 612,821 5.0 | 2, 581, 030 996 | 
April... -.| 2,027,896 | 16.3] 564, 884 4.6 | 2,531,674 1, 042 | 
| RRR ..| 2,019, 533 16. 3 558, 383 4.5 | 2, 596, 431 843 | 
| RRR ant 2, 037, 480 16.4 | 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 | 
AR Sie ae 2, 073, 892 16. 7 732, 583 5.9 2, 662, 765 876 | 
ide op wien cghincces ik 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670,342 5.4 | 2,732, 434 941 
September __- 2, 217, 080 7.9 |} 663, 466 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 
ES a Ce ee Doe 2, 305, 388 18. 1 487, 591 3.8 | 2, 755, 559 1, 020 
November-__-- 2, 294, 902 18.0 | 439, 952 3.4 2, 656, O88 1, 169 
December - ----- 2, 262, 700 17.7 | 408,117 3.2 2, 569, 949 1, 240 
1932 
RS Ss IR ee 2, 354, 044 18.4 | £00, 746 4.0} 2,728,411 1, 182 
February- ------ 2, 317, 784 18.2 | 491,319 3.8 | 2,701, 173 1, 083 
I ok i in ale 2, 233, 425 17.5 | 426, 989 3.3] 2, 567, 332 1, 024 
Bs er dtaits anistew < be wes 2, 204, 740 17.3 | 521, 705 4.1] 2,652,181 961 
DR incitieh ha oe ek oso ogee ane 2, 183, 683 17.1 | 638, 157 5.0 | 2,741, 306 922 
| ES SE 2, 145, 157 16.8 | 697, 639 5.5 | 2,747,343 960 
(ai ina hte, ERM, - Blecshg 2, 185, 015 17.1 | 735,929 5.8] 2,811, 782 940 | 
PE ESE PRS ieacoge ¢ - 2, 215, 704 17.4 | 731, 104 5.7 | 2,859, 828 947 | 
ES are es 2, 279, 779 17.9 | 645, 286 5.0 | 2,858,011 1, 022 | 
et aa rope ea , 295, 17.9 | 515, 405 4.0 | 2,747,006 |___ 
DP cisiaine so sticnns 2, 328, 920 18.2 | 520,105 oe &, F ft Seep 
DOA aOR T TARDAD Dwerrentr 
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——— en Sa DEUS DEENED Ean anemeenandent a SS AS 
= | Vetets TF 
| — Italy Latvia Netherlands 
R Compul- | Number of unemployed | Number . — — a. 
Date (end of month) sory insur- registered —. unemployed 
number , - sartially | remaining | 
=neue " 7° T eeeny on live i. ‘ " . 
ployed siesed be nee register ete oo 
7 
1930 
sepemn BERS Shick cnbteebihLipaay 25, 622 534, 356 22, 125 8, 608 46, 807 11.8 
Henne bOl ool nas wondnnhen- 26, 167 642, 169 21, 788 10, 022 81, 204 18. 2 
1931 
January sepa 28, 681 722, 612 27, 924 9, 207 100, 340 23. 2 
ANOS 3a died pi bahwuecibel’ 26, 825 765, 325 27, 110 8, 303 109, 235 23. 5 
Sah. .scueipekites Eiaasiandeae 25, 413 707, 486 27, 545 | 8, 450 102, 743 21.8 
april 23,970 , 670, 353 28, 780 | 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 
May Ke 23,016 | 635, 183 26, 059 | 1, 871 | 60, 189 12.2 
June ithe 21, 427 | 573, 593 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 11.7 
July 21, 647 | 637, 531 25, 821 | 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 
August 21,897 | 693, 273 30, 636 4, 827 70, 479 15.3 
September - - 23,427 | 747,764 29, 822 7, 470 72, 738 15.7 
October 26, 353 799, 744 32, 828 13, 605 84, 548 18.0 
November - - 30, 865 878, 267 30, 967 18, 377 107, 372 18.5 
December. 30, 918 982, 321 32, 949 21, 935 147, 107 27.8 
1932 
January ----- 31,958 | 1,051, 321 33, 277 26, 335 145, 124 27.0 
February 31,162 | 1,147,945 26, 321 22, 222 139, 956 25. 4 
March 30, 866 | 1, 053, 016 31, 636 22, 912 119, 423 21.6 
April 32, 252 1, 000, 025 32, 720 14, 607 121, 378 21.7 
May 35,874 | 968, 456 35, 528 7, 599 112, 325 22. 5 
June | 266,912! 905,097 31, 710 7, 056 113, 978 22.8 
July cme | 277,648 | 931, 201 33, 218 7,181 | 123, 947 24.6 
pe Ne a EN 2 57, 081 | 945, 972 tt) ee | 116, 524 22.9 
September - - - - 4 2 80, 923 949, 408 FF 4a 126, 510 24.9 
October ria _....| 956, 357 32, 556 | | 128, 961 25.2 
NOVO . vkbcu.. 55-62. | | Se ee pe Soe VEE DLE 
New Norway | Poland | Rumania 
Zealand J 
Trade. | !rade-unionists (10 | Number —— Number 
Date (end of month) unionis unions) unem- unem- . unem- 
nionists, sloyed loyed ployed loyed 
number pio} ployed , | registered | _ Proves 
neem 3 remaining | With em- | Temaining 
ployed d on live ployment on live 
| Number | Per cent register offices register 
1930 | 
November - - - 8, 119 9, 396 21.4 24,544 | 209,912 42, 689 
ok a ere. ae (1) 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 | 299, 797 36, 212 
1931 | 
Oe at (1) 11, 692 26. 3 28, 596 | 340, 718 38, 804 
i | (1) | , 2M See 29, 107 358, 925 43, 270 
OS aa ae es 3 38, 028 | 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 372, 536 48, 226 
Bs TOR ane ddneme canada 3 36, 981 | Se eee 28, 477 351, 679 41, 519 
Rie. ee Oe 1a a nen ctcken all a 25, 206 313, 104 | 33, 484 
SUD. . cen «nicdeencdngwsie 345, 264 |... one 22, 736 274, 942 28, 093 
| ARIES, 5 nea OAK OK es 5 NGO {al aa 20, 869 255, 179 29, 250 
Wi. os ce caccbawace ep ere Be pO ee 22, 431 246, 380 22, 708 
I SS Rn pen Ao. Gf ERAN. eR 27, 012 246, 426 22, 909 
Ce 3 50, 266 49,048 419.6 29, 340 255, 622 28, 800 
Pe, ere 3 47, 535 10, 577 22.8 32, 078 266, 027 43, 917 
peers nee 3 45, 140 12, 633 27.2 34, 789 312, 487 49, 393 
1932 
Ba ee tenes or Meri 3 45, 677 14, 160 30. 4 35, 034 338, 434 51, 612 
SS SA Saar 3 44, 107 14, 354 30. 6 38, 135 350, 145 57, 606 
SSE Se 8 45, 383 15, 342 32. 5 38, 952 360, 031 55, 306 
ES SY aa eee 3 48, 601 14, 629 30.8 37, 703 339, 773 47, 206 
7 RE 2S | aS 8 53, 543 13, 465 28. 3 32, 127 306, 801 39, 654 
Fe ee 8 54, 342 12, 603 26. 2 28, 429 264, 147 33, 679 
RE ERE 3 55, 203 12, 563 25.9 26, 390 218, 059 32, 809 
| RSS 3 56, 332 13, 084 26. 9 27, 543 aT 
aie 8 55, 8E5 14, 358 29. 3 31, 431 | SP SRSeea sete 
October Ne es Soy 4 iin: othe bing tina 35, 082 lO} Se as 
COSI RISTO a DRG RGR. a aa RE 6 


1 Not reported. 
* Registration area extended. 


’ New series of statistics mae 3 unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. 
only workers wholly unemployed 


‘ Strike ended. 











ut also those intermittently employed. 


Includes not 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
































| aiok is 
Saar Ter- | Sweden Switzerland | Yugo. 
ritory | Vig 
re 
Unemployment funds 
Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) 7 . 
eh ane unemployed Wholly unem- Partially unem- | — 
ployed ployed ployed | - a 
registered registered 
» » 
Number pad Number a Number bata 
1930 
November -.._....---- 12, 110 57, 070 5.3 11, 666 4.7 25, 793 10.5 7.919 
Speeeeer............. 15,245 | 86,042) 22.9] 21,400 6.6 | 33, 483 10.4 ) gag 
| 
1931 
SEER Ts 18,921 | 69, 437 19.8} 20,551 8.3} 20,977 12. 5 | 11, 903 
Bena: 20,139 | 66,923 | 18.4] 20,081 7.9} 30,879| 12.2) 44) 494 
| i SSRs 18,292 | 72,944 19.3 18, 991 5.4] 41, 880 12.4 | 12° (99 
April Os geek 18,102 | 64,534 17.5 10, 389 4.0] 27,726 10.6 | 11" 301 
| 14, 886 49, 807 13.2 9,174 3. 5 26, O58 9.9 | 6. 924 
Pina s 15,413 | 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3.6 | 34, 266 9.7 | 1 43) 
| RR el COCR a 17,685 | 46,180] 12.4 12, 200 3.3 | 39,000] 11.3) 6, 672 
SESS 20, 205 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 3.6 33, 346 12. 4 | 7. 468 
September__..._._.___- 21, 741 54, 405 13.7 15, 188 4.0 42, 998 11.2 | 7, 753 
_ | Se 24, 685 65, 469 16.4 18, 000 4.8 47, 200 13. 2 10. 070 
prewember............ 28, 659 79, 484 19.9 25, 200 6.6 51, 900 14.4 | 10, 349 
December___-___- wa acall 30, 045 110, 149 27.2 41,611 10. 1 61, 256 14.9 | 14, 502 
1932 
January -..--_- eee 38, 790 93, 272 24.5 44, 600 10.6 67, 600 14.8 19. 665 
ae ee 42, 394 93, 900 23.0 48, 600 11.3 70, 100 15.0 21, 435 
ee FS " : 44, 883 98, 772 24.4 40, 423 9.0 §2, 659 14.0 23, 251 
_ a Ste Se ee 42, 993 82, 500 21.0 35, 400 7.7 58, 960 12.6 18, 539 
See oe 42, 881 75, 650 18.9 35, 200 7.6 54, 500 11.5 13, 568 
| Aa 40, 188 79, 338 19.5 33, 742 7.1 53, 420 13.3 11, 418 
Se en aan a aa 39, 063 77, 468 19.4 35, 700 7.5 54, 000 11.4 9 940 
iia ne ct ce : 38, 858 80, 975 20. 0 36, 600 7.6 53, 400 os. 940) 
September______. cad 40, 320 86, 709 20.7 38, 070 7.8 52, 967 10.8 10, 985 
a eae | 40, 728 92, 868 22.2 ee? i: aweete 10, 474 
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RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in November, 1932 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 

actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers in 51 cities. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January, 1921, are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows the average retail prices of the principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, on November 15, 1931, and 
October 15 and November 15, 1932. 













TasLe 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN TNE UNITED STATES (51 CITIES), 
ON NOVEMBER 15, 1931, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1932 
































Nov.| Oct. | Nov. Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
Article Unit 15, 15, 15, Article Unit 15, 15, 15, 
1931 | 1932 | 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1932 

Sirloin steak _ _ — .. - Pound. _-_-_}| 37.3 | 33.1] 31.4 || Flour_...........-- Pound..__| 3.3} 3.1 3.0 
Round steak _ _ ___- ..-do.._._.| 32.3 | 28.9] 27.3 |} Corn meal___-_-_-_-_- Se teeta 4.2] 3.7 3. 6 
Rib sees... ....... _..do___.._] 27.3 | 23.7] 22.91} Rolled oats__..___- —_— eee S| | ee F 7.3 
Chuck roast_..._.- ee 20.2} 17.3] 16.6 || Corn flakes_______- 8-oz. pkg__| 8.8] 8.5 8.5 
Plate beef___...__- See 13.3] 11.3] 11.1 || Wheat cereal __-__- or - 23.1] 22.4] 22.3 
Pork chops --..--.- = ae 25.0} 21.5} 20.2 || Macaroni-.-.....-- Pound _._.| 16.1] 15.1] 14.9 
Bacon, sliced ____- conte Sih. See ie TPF See ay “Serr 7.51 6.4 6, 2 
Ham, sliced ______- ..-do_~_....] 41.8 | 34.0] 31.7 |] Beans, navy. ---- cca aera 4.6 
Lamp, log Of.......i...do._....1 96112211] 213 Potatess..........- peas shatieet 2 1.4 
See eae a ere 29.2} 23.1] 22.4 |} Onions... _- eMitbicnwt: ee: 28 2.6 
Salmon, red, | 16-oz. can_| 29.9] 20.0] 19.6 || Cabbage____..-.-- to  SaRe 3.0] 2.4 2.3 

canned. Pork and beans _-.-| 16-0z. can_| 8.2] 6.9 6.8 
Milk, fresh ......_- uart._... 12.0} 10.7] 10.6 || Corn, canned_-_-_- No. 2can.}| 12.1] 10.3} 10.2 
Milk, evaporated _.| 144%-oz.can| 8.0] 6.1 6.0 || Peas, canned --_-._- er ane 13.6] 12.6] 12.7 
ee Pound. _-__| 37.3 | 26.7 | 27.6 || Tomatoes, canned_|...do__....] 9.7] 9.0 8.8 
Margarine_____.__ ae reas 18.9 | 14.3 INR 2 capper Pound....| 5.6 5.1 5.1 
CHIR oe cs Phe Wears 26.8 | 22.6 > & eer .-.do__....] 75.1 | 68.5 68. 1 
Lard BREE ae Ee 12.2} 9.0 8.7 || Coffee_.........__- ...do___..-} 31.8 | 30.3] 30.1 
Vegetable lard sub-|...do......| 22.4] 19.1] 18.9 || Prumes__-__._...._- ge” Yet 10.7| 8.9 8.8 

stitute. a 2 Were; Fee FY: 9.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen____| 39.7 | 34.6 | 37.6 || Bamamas.._____.__- Dozen____| 24.4 | 21.7] 21.9 
ME « cntblindheese Pound_._-| 7.3] 6.7 6.7 || Oranges. ......._.. Pound ____| 35.3 | 30.5 | 30.7 














Table 2 shows the trend in the weighted retail cost of three impor- 
tant groups of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy prod- 
ucts, by years for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months 
for 1931 and 1932. The articles included in these groups will be found 
in the May, 1932, issue of this publication, 
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TABLE 2.—WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEA’ », AND 























DAIRY PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, FOR 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1939 TA 
1931, AND BY MONTHS, 1931 AND 1932 7 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] ss 
— 
, Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod. 
ucts ucts 
—— —. 1° 
IEE ES TEES 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 || 1931—Continued. i 
CRs oe NNR 932.1 | 185.7| 185.1 November ___._...--- 129.1] 135.4) 1144 - 
SRR) BOE 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 December............ 127.8} 129.3) i114 | 
aly amperes 164.1 | 188.4] 148.6 || 1932: | 
Sa Se eteee 158. 0 175. 8 136. 5 RR A 126. 4 123. 4 106, 5 
1931: Average for year-...| 135.9] 147.0] 114.6 February -.........-- 125.0] 117.3] 1029 
SSS 147. 1 159. 5 123. 6 SE ae 124.3} 118.9] 01.9 
February......-....-] 144.6] 153.4 120. 2 pT. 122.9] 118.6} 974 
a Sees 142.4] 152.5 120. 5 ee 122.6) 115.3} 943 
oe aE et ate 138.9] 151.4] 116.5 Se nccnasidncwadisine 122.5] H3.4/ 928 
a i eG ca 137. 7 149. 3 110.3 PE hawt isahcnichionks 121.2} 122.6} 91.4 
ea 136.3 | 145.7 108. 3 "Ee 120.4} 120.1} 93) 
- SERA RY? 134.3 | 147.8 109. 6 September -_._-.-.._-.- 119.2] 119.2) 935 
ee ee 132.0} 149.1 111.9 | Se 119.0} 114.6 93, 8 
September. __....__-- 130.2] 147.7 114.3 November -.-_..-_--- 118.0} 109.2|) 949 
RES 129. 8 142. 7 117.0 


























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 






In Tasve 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in the 
retail prices of specified food articles, and in the or cost of all 
articles combined by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
and by months for 1931 and 1932. These index numbers are based on 
the average for the year 1913 as 100.0. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 




















Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib | Chuck) Plate | Pork Lamb, “) a 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Ham leg of Hens} Milk Butter 
| RS ee 100.0 | 100.0 } 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 |100. 0 [100.0 100.0 
| Se e 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 [209.9 |187.6 183. 0 
a 188. 2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0] 196.7 | 208.5 1175.6 |159. 6 147.5 
CC, SEES 196.9 | 199.1 } 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212. 2 1186. 4 |160. 7 143.9 
|, ES EE 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185. 7 1166.7 [157.3 120.4 
RS ay Ts Pe 155.1 | 154.3 | 146.0 | 134.4 | 118.2 | 138.6 | 134.8 | 170.6 | 156. 1 1145. 5 |138. 2 92.4 
Januery-_---| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0] 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166. 1 |153. 5 |149. 4 QR, 
February --| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 }] 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164. 6 1148. 8 |146. 1 94.8 
March. -__- 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0} 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164. 0 ]150. 2 [144.9 97.4 
April__...-.| 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 1153. 1 1141.6 91.9 
oS eae 155. 5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 1148.8 {138.2 81.5 
WU, on00ee 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.6 | 161. 9 [146. 0 |134. 8 80.7 
July_...-..-] 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158. 7 |144. 6 |136. 0 82.8 
August__._- 155. 5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6 1145. 1 [136.0 89. 8 
September _| 155.1 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 111.6 | 153.3 | 134.1 | 169.5 | 152. 4 1145. 1 |136.0 6. 1 
October__._} 152.0 | 150.7 | 141.4 | 129.4 | 111.6 | 139.5 | 127.0] 164.3 | 145.5 1140. 4 1134.8 104. ! 
November -| 146.9 | 144.8 | 137.9 | 126.3 | 109.9 | 119.0 | 118.9 | 155.4 | 138.1 |137. 1 [134.8 97.4 
PoP nes meme 142.9 | 140.4 | 134.8 | 122.5 | 108.3 | 103.8 | 112.2 | 147.6 | 131.7 |134.3 1130.3 95.3 
1932: 
January_..-| 137.4 | 135.0 | 129.8 | 115.6 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 101.5 | 139.8 | 127.5 {131.0 }129. 2 84.3 
February --| 130.7 | 127.4 | 123.2 | 108.1 | 97.5] 91.0] 96.7 | 136.4 | 125.4 |127. 2 |128.1 77.0 
March. .-..- 129.9 | 127.8 | 123.2] 108.1] 95.9] 102.4] 95.2] 136.1 | 131.7 |128, 2 }127.0 77.0 
po Se 131. 5 | 128.3 | 122.7 | 108.8] 95.9] 102.4] 92.2 | 134.9 | 135. 4 |124. 9 |123.6 70.0 
| ee 129.9 | 127.4 | 120.2] 106.3] 91.7] 94.8] 88.5] 131.2 | 132.3 |120.7 ]121.3 65. f 
pS. 129.1 | 127.4 | 118.7 | 105.6] 88.4] 93.8] 85.9 | 129.7 | 128.6 }113.1 |121.3 62. 
pS 139.0 | 139.0 | 125.8} 113.1 | 92.6] 121.4] 87.8 | 133.8 | 131.7 |110.8 |120. 2 62. 
August-_.._- 137.4 | 138.1 | 124.2] 112.5} 92.6],111.0] 88.5 | 132.7 | 127.0 |108. 5 |118.0 0. 
September _| 135.4 | 135.4 | 122.7] 111.3! 92.6] 113.3 | 87.0] 130.9 | 123.8 }110.3 |119.1 10, 
October_...| 130.3 | 129.6 | 119.7 | 108.1 | 93.4] 102.4] 85.9 | 126.4 | 116.9 |108. 5 |120.2 69. 
November -| 123.6 | 122.4 | 115.7 | 103.8] 91.7] 96.2| 83.7 | 117.8 | 112.7 |105.2 |119.1 72. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932—Con. 





















































| ] ] — 
| | | c | Pota- | | | cot. | wert 
— Yearand |, orm | pi ota- | | Cof-| cles 
a Cheese} Lard | Eggs Bread | 659" meal | Rice tons | Sugar | Tea | fee | (weight- 
airy | | ed) 
rod. | | | 
o ee CO Fie FEO cig Ty eS RG STM 
ag os. ..-Je 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
1090... --<-<s0<- | 188.2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 352. 7 \134.7 |157.7 203. 4 
RRO | 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 162. 5 163. 6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 |142.3 |165.1 154. 3 
114.4 > Sens -| 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 188. 2 120.0 142.6 |164.8| 156.7 
111.4 9000. ...----a0he | 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 |142. 5 \136. 2 | 147.1 
1901. ....<sneue~| Maes & 84. 2 91.9 | 135.7 | 109.1 | 153.3 | 94.3) 135.3 | 103.6 |138.6 |113.4 121.3 
106. 5 January----| 145.2 | 99.4 104. 6 | 146. 4 | 121. 2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 |141. 0 |126.8 132.8 
102.9 February--| 141.2 | 91.8) 78.8) 142.9 | 121.2 | 166.7 102.3 | 158.8 107. 3 | 140.6 |125. 2 127.0 
101.9 Marci. ..-- | 137.1 | 89.9 82.6 | 141.1 118.2 | 166.7) 98.9 | 158.8 | 105.5 |139.7 |121.8 126. 4 
97.4 April...----| 132.6 | 89.9 | 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2 | 163.3 | 96.6 | 164.7 | 103.6 |138.2|116.1| 124.0 
94.3 May....---| 124.0; 85.4 71.9 | 137.5 | 112.1 | 153.3 | 95.4 | 164.7 | 101.8 | 136.9 |112.4 | 121.0 
92.6 June-..--- 119.9 82.3) 74.8 | 135.7 | 112.1 | 150.0) 94.3 | 141.2 | 101.8 136. 8 111.1 118.3 
91.4 July.....--| 118.6 | 823)| 82.9 | 133.9| 109.1 | 150.0! 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 |137.3 [109.1 | 119.0 
93. 1 August.....! 119.9 | 81.0| 92.5 | 132.1 | 103.0| 150.0) 93.1 | 129.4 | 103.6 |138.6 |108.7 | 119.7 
93. 5 September .| 122.2 | 79.8| 98.0| 130.4 | 100.0 | 150.0} 92.0 | 117.6 | 103.6 |139.3 108.7} 119.4 
93. 8 October...) 122.6 | 78.5 109.9 | 130.4 | 100.0 | 146.7 | 89.7 | 105.9 | 101.8 139.0 107.7 | 119.1 
04.0 November -| 121.3 77.2 | 115.1 | 130.4 | 100.0 | 140.0 86.2 | 100.0 | 101. 8 138.1 |106. 7 116.7 
December..| 118.6 | 70.9 | 111.6 | 128.6 | 100.0 | 136.7) 85.1 | 105.9 | 100.0 Mar wei 114.3 
_ 1932: | 
January....| 115.4 | 63.9| 85.8 | 126.8 | 100.0 133.3 | 85.1 | 100.0 | 98.2 136.2 104.4) 109.3 
February--| 110.4 59.5 | 70.1 125.0 | 100.0 | 133.3 | 83.9 | 100.0 96. 4 1135. 3 104. 0 | 105. 3 
March. ..-- | 107.7 57.6 | 61.2 | 125. 0 | 97.0 | 130.0 | 81.6) 100.0 | 94.5 |134.7 |103.4 | 105. 0 
April.....--| 105.4 | 55.1 58.0 | 123.2} 97.0 | 130.0) 79.3 | 100.0 | 92.7 |133.1 |102.3 | 103. 7 
May....---| 101.8| 52.5| 580| 123.2| 97.0| 130.0| 77.0| 105.9| 89.1 |132.4|100.7| 101.3 
she June....---| 100.9 | 49.4{ 60.3 | 123.2| 97.0) 130.0} 75.9 | 117.6 | 89.1 |130.5 | 99.7 100. 1 
July | 99.5 | 53.8} 66.1 | 121.4| 97.0) 12.7! 75.9) 111.8| 90.9|129.2|99.7| 101.0 
all August.....| 102.3 56.3 | 77.7 | 121.4) 93.9 | 126.7 | 74.7 | ee 92.7 |128.91 99.3, 100.8 
2 September -| 102.7 | 57.6 | 85.5 | 119.6 | 93.9 | 126.7| 74.7) 88.2) 92.7 |128.5[101.0| 100.3 
Pa, October. | 102.3 57.0 | 100.3 | 119.6 | 93.9 123.3| 73.6 | 88.2 | 92.7 125.9 |101.7 | 100. 4 
on November _| 101.4 55.1 | 109.0) 119.6 90.9 | 120.0) 71.3 82.4 | 92.7 |125.2 101.0 | 99. 4 
| | | | Seas ets | 
1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1932. 
OD 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 5] Cities 
= TaBue 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
™ in the weighted retail cost of food in the United States in November, 
1932, compared with the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 
ae 1931, and October, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisons are given 
3.0 for the 1-year and the 1-month periods; these cities have been sched- 
3.9 uled by the bureau at different dates since 1913. 
+ Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
a ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
4.8 


of November schedules were received from 99 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 
Out of about 1,207 food reports 14 were not received—1 each in 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New York, Omaha, 
Peoria, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, 


Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Springfield (Ill.), and 
Washington. 


18 Birmingham, Chicago, Houston, Indianapolis, Memphis, New Haven, 
+ New Orleans, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San 
4 Francisco, Savannah, and Seattle. 

ws Out of about 350 bread reports 1 was missing in Columbus. 

f A perfect record is shown for the following-named cities: Atlanta, 
0 Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S. C.), 
5 Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Jackson- 
+ ville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
0 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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TaBLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN 
NOVEMBER, 1932, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1932, NOVEMBER, 1931, 


AND WITH THE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 








Per cent of change Nov. 15, 
1932, compared with— 





Per cent of change Nov. 15, 
1932, compared with 








City City 
Novem- | October, P Novem- 
1913 | ber, 1931} 1932 1913 | ber, 1931 
United States.----- —0. 6 —14.9 —1.0 || Minneapolis- ---_- —1.7 —15.9 
ee ——__—|—_————- |} Mobile_______..____|_._______- —16.8 
p SIREN ners at —3.7 —16.5 —1.4 || Newark..-...-.-_-. +65. 1 —11.5 
Baltimore----_------ +3.8 —13.8 —.8 || New Haven___-_-_- ; +4.7 —15. 6 
Birmingham - ------ +.1 —11. 6 +.2 || New Orleans_------ —2.9 —14. 2 | 
| +2. 2 --17.5 —.4 
D0 cn encndhipinscoses —12.9 —1.5 || New York....---.-- +9. 0 —12.3 
EE Pah eee —12.4 
le CE TEE: +2.7 —14.9 —1.8 || Omaha........-.--- —9.0 —16.2 
/ a oo ee —19.3 iy & Oe Tee eae —13.8 
Charleston, 8. C--- +1.1 —15.2 —2.1 || Philadelphia-.--_--- +2.5 —17.8 
Ca od +8. 4 —16.2 —1.1 
Cincinnati. .-_-.....- —3.5 —21.7 +.2 || Pittsburgh_----..-- —2.8 —16.0 
pe ee eR —15.9 
Cleveland.__--...--- —7.5 —15.5 —1.4 || Portland, Oreg----- —7.1 —13.2 
v2 | RSE: RAM Saemires —18.7 —1.7 || Providence....-_--- +1.7 —18.0 
Ce —4.5 —13.6 +.1 || Richmond-.-.-..--- +2.0 —15.1 
Be ptackckn denims —5.8 —12.4 —.6 
7 ESE: Aire aes —13.9 
TI iin centaene —9.0 —19.2 —1.3 || St. Louis........... —.2 —14.3 
ES ~2.4 —15.9 ORE Ae Gl: ininduncndubitinn ance dnke —14.9 
ERS E: SRD aS es —17.6 —4,2 || Salt Lake City_-_-__- —14.2 —16. 6 
Indianapolis - ------ —7.5 —16.0 —2.0 || San Francisco-----. +7.0 —10.0 
Jacksonville._--_-_- —8.4 —15.5 —1.0 |} Savannah..........|........-- —13.8 
Kansas City-.-_-._--- —1.3 —13. 6 —.6 || Scranton..........- +5. 2 —16. 2 
Little Rock--.------ —10. 6 —15.2 —2.0 |} Seattle...........-- —1.8 —14.2 
Los Angeles. _.----- —5.8 —13. 4 +1.9 Spripgteld. a SEs, * —13. 6 
ington........ +5. 8 —15.4 
Louisville___.__..-- —8.0 —15.1 +.4 ee 
Manchester -------- +1.5 —14.1 +.4 || Hawaii: 
Memphis--.-..-.---. —8. 2 —14.3 —.7 ) | SSS eee —16.7 
Milwaukee_-------- +1.6 —14.9 —.4 Other localities_|......_._- —14.6 
































1 No change. 





( ’ctober, 
1932 
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Retail Prices of Coal in November, 1932 


ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 

retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 
delivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the coal 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 

Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on November 15, 1932, in 
comparison with the average prices on November 15, 1931, and Oc- 


tober 15, 1932, together with the percentage change in the year and 
in the month. 


TaBLeE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON NOVEMBER 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH 
NOVEMBER 15, 1931, AND OCTOBER 15, 1932 




















Per cent of increase 
. : : ie (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—)N ov. 15, 1932, 
compared with— 
Article » 
Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds----._.-_------ $15. 00 $13. 79 $13. 83 —7.8 +0.3 
we RES RI See 194. 2 178.5 a et ghee eee 
Chestnut— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds-------.-.---- $14. 96 $13. 58 $13. 60 —9.1 +.1 
RE ERENCES . eo 189. 1 171.5 ey SAEED  N 
Bituminous: _ 
Average price per 2,000 pounds--___.-_-.-------- $8. 23 $7. 60 $7. 59 —7.8 —.1 
a ae 151.4 139. 9 Oe Ee 2: 














Table 2 shows average retail prices of coal on November 15, 1931, 
and October 15 and November 15, 1932, by cities. In addition to the 
prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Housgp, 
HOLD USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1931, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1932 






































| 1931 1932 1931 ») 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal sr 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Nov. | Oct. | Noy 
15 15 15 15 15 
Atlanta, Ga.: Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6.60 | $6.20 | $6.15 Bituminous, prepared sizes_|$11.00 | $9.60 | go. q 
Baltimore, Md.: Indianapolis, ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
cl ee es < kk ee Prepared sizes— 

2 Se 13.75 | 12.75 | 12.75 High volatile_.........- 5.77 | 5.07] 5.04 

Bituminous, run of mine— Low volatile. .......--- 8.21} 7.71) 7.67 
High volatile__.......--- 7.57] 6.86] 6.86 Run of mine— 

Birmingham, Ala.: Low volatile. .......--- 6.60 | 6.0: 6 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.44 | 5.13} 5.03 | Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Boston, Mass.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.00] 9.00) 9) 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Kansas City, Mo 
Mate, ola eS 15.00 | 13.75 | 13.75 Arkansas anthracite— 

Ra 15.00 | 13.50 | 13. 50 ,_ ae = 11.50 | 10.75 | 10. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: ow 8 eee eee 12.83 | 12.25 | 12. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.12| 5.64| 5 
| i ee Tae ..| 14.13 | 13.00 | 13.00 | Little Rock, Ark.: 

Chestnut__-_-_- 14.13 | 13.00 | 13.00 Arkansas anthracite, egg.__| 11.50 | 10.75 | 10.7 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.89 | 8.28 8 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Los Angeles, Calil.: 

_,. _ ee eee 13.49 | 12.49 | 12.42 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.25 | 16 
Se 13.40 | 12.24 | 12.21 | Louisville, Ky.: 
Butte, Mont.: Bituminous— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.11 | 9.75] 9.74 Prepared sizes— 

Charleston, S. High volatile_.......--.. §.32 | 4.68) 4 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.50] 8.67) 8.67 Low volatile_......... 8.25 | 7.25) 7 

Chicago, I11.: Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

NEES. FRET 16.75 | 15.75 | 15.75 at 16.33 | 14.83 1.8 
eee. 16.75 | 15.51 | 15. 50 ne a casing 16.33 | 14.83 | 14.8 
Bituminous— Memphis, Tenn.: 
Prepared sizes— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.85 | 5.67 
High volatile_....__-. . 7.89 | 7.20} 7.25 | Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Low volatile_........-- 11.32} 9.981] 9.98 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Run of mine— Sinn Bihkdaneueevs wile 16.05 | 15.05 
Low volatile. .......- | 40h 7.121.373 Chestnut.:...............j 14.05 | 14.80 | 14 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Bituminous— 
Bituminous— Prepared sizes— 
Prepared sizes— High volatile_........-- 7.45 | 6.97) 6.! 
High volatile_._....___- 5.75 | 5.251 5.25 Low volatile_..........| 10.01 | 9.29] 9. 
Low volatile. -.-......-- 8.00 | 7.50| 7.50 | Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Cleveland, Ohio: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Stove iecatibhdes bows ane ae, 2p | 37 
ee aS oe 14.38 | 13.69 | 13.69 C hestnut__ cia tedee case awe & 2.00 | 17 
Chestnut.................| 14.31 | 13.44 | 13.44 Bituminous— _ 

Bituminous— Prepared sizes— 

Prepared sizes— High volatile........_.- 9.87 | 9.60) 9 
High volatile... ....--- 6.61) 5.641] 5.64 Low volatile. ........_- 12. 54 | 11.85 | 12 

Low volatile. .........- 9.29 | 8.36} 8.36 | Mobile, Ala.: 
Columbus, Ohio: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.91 | 7.16) 7 

Bituminous— Newark, N. J.: 

Prepared sizes— Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
High volatile_......_.-- 5.25 | 5.04] 5.12 Sel 5M S RAPES.) 13. 55 | 12.19 | 12 
Low volatile........--- 7.25 | 6.867 | 6.67 Chestnut__-... er eee 13 55 | 11.94 | 12 
Dallas, Tex.: New Haven, Conn.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg.__| 13.50 | 14.00 | 14.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.17 | 10.00 | 10.75 a 14.90 | 13.65 | | 
Denver, Colo.: 2 PRE see 14.90 | 13.65 | 1 

Colorado anthracite— New Orleans, La.: 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 14.75 | 14.50 | 14.50 Bituminous, us, prepared Sizes.| 9.93 | 8.07 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed--_-__- 14.7> | 14.50 | 14.50 | New York, 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.18 | 7.61 | 7.06 Pennsy Sonia anthracite— 

Detroit, Mich.: ND, conse acculatceucia meee 1.30.46 | 1 

Pennsylvania anthracite— SIN oi 3, ia ycnkasa tana 13.79 | 12.21 | ! 
SS ee 14. 50 | 13.29 | 13.38 | Norfolk, Va.: 

Chestmaté..................}. 14, | 13.13 | 13. 17 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— . ., ees Se Ce 
Prepared sizes— Chestmut.................] 14.50 | 13.00 | | 
High volatile..........-. 6.46} 6.03] 5.80 Bituminous— 
Low volatile. .......... 8.20} 7.26] 7.27 Prepared sizes— 
Run of mine— High volatile. .___- coca? tae, 220 
Low volatile.........-.- 6.88 | 6.50] 6.38 Low volatile. ______- -.| 9.00] 8.00 
Fall River, Mass.: Run of mine— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile...........| 7.00] 6.50 
EE eS 16.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 | Omaha, Nebr.: 

CR iencccdquarannd 16.00 | 14,25 | 14, 25 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.07 | 8.77 








TABLE 
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PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR 


HOUSEHOLD USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1931, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 


1932—Continued 














1931 1932 
City, and kind of coal 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
15 15 15 
Peoria Ill.: 
Bitt iminous, prepared sizes_| $6. $6.11 | $5.98 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Otek en widow 13. 50 | 11.75 | 11.79 
CR baiinen osnauccue. 13. 50 | 11. 50 | 11. 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Chestnut_---- 14.00 | 12.88 | 12.88 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.86] 4.00| 4.00 

Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Oo ccenccesisicah Oe me 1 tee 
Chestmuat.......-..- 16.80 | 15.60} 15. 60 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.38 | 11.86 | 11.74 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| 115.75 |! 14.50 |! 14.50 
Chestnut_.............---/! 15.75 |! 14.25 [1 14.25 

Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
at Re a 14. 50 | 13.38 | 13. 50 
CH nn---5-- 14. 50 | 13. 38°} 13. 50 

Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__- 8.17 6.83 | 6,83 
Low volatile- --- 8. 81 7.98 | 8.08 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile eS pee? ors 7.25 | 6.71 6.75 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Steeiin.......3 rat .--| 14.38 | 13.38 | 13. 25 
Chestnut_............--.-| 14.38 | 13.13 | 13.00 | 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EERE TS SRE! 16. 60 | 15.16 | 15, 22 
Chestnut___..-- 16. 53 | 15.16 | 15, 22 

Bituminous, prepared. sizes| 5.70} 5.45| 5.45 





























1931 1932 
City, and kind of coal 
Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
15 15 15 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... .....-......-...-.-|$18. 05 |$17. 35 |$17. 35 
Chestnut..............-_-| 18.05 | 17.10 | 17.10 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile._.........| 9.60] 9.40} 9.40 
Low volatile. -_-.._..__- 12. 56 | 11.87 | 12.42 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, » Peopered sizes._| 7.63 | 7.39] 7. 
San Francisco, Calif 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Corities @66.. ....-.-..---- | 26.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
Colorado anthracite— | 
cathe bit caine a's 25. 50 | 24.50 | 24. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 17.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes-| 29.28 | 28.45 | 28.53 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ES Sahin es 10. 30 9. 27 9, 27 
Chestnut____--- 10. 28 |} 9.00] 9.00 
Seattle, Wash.: 
wee ag prepared sizes_| 10.42 | 9.86 | 9.86 
Springfield, 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.34] 3.79] 3.79 
Washington, D : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BS hdl nd ch. ebin ston '3 15.40 |3 14.46 |3 14.46 
Chestnut.....------------|8 15.40 | 14.15 | 14.15 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile--___-- -| 38.46 | 38.29 | 38.29 
Low volatile-.-_-_- ..-|8 11.04 |8 10.21 |3 10.21 
Run of mine— | 
Mixed_......-.-.-.---.-| $7.75 | $7.50 | $7.50 
| 
| 








1 The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in bins. 


‘Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 


A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
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HE following table presents the index numbers of whol 
prices by groups of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 193] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, NOVEMBER, 1931, AND 
? OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 

















{1926= 100.0] 
—_—— 

November,| October, | November 

Group 1931 1932 1932 
materials iti mbbinduapbut dtWddshs tnahw aan chonGbebtbbectegeoulbeas 62.0 54.6 54.2 
aa eee EN ES ER rene ee ee ep Te eee ee ee 64.9 60. 7 58.9 
Finished products -__-_-- pesamererecsnce ces cconsanneoncnenengresonte 74.8 69. 6 69.3 
Nonagricultural commodities. -................-.--.---.....----.-.-- 72.6 68. 1 67.5 
| All commodities other than farm products and foods____.-...._.__-- 73.5 70.2 69.8 





—_ 


Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of November, 1932, will be found in the following 
statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF NOVEMBER &, 12, 19, AND 26 
[1926= 100. 0] 





























Week ending— 
— Group . 
9, 8 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 26 
AR, | 
AY. 5 ss ot 
85. 5 at we asi ana 63.9 64.0 64.2 64.0 
17.5 65s. de cinccein sb ped kdwntudieewwcncsiameeneainall 45.9 46.6 48.3 47.3 
31.3 sn a dhiniah acustipdiewgernbchhbudndshasemwaiiice 59.3 60. 2 61.3 61.6 
8, 6 Hides and leather products.........................--. 71.6 71.3 71.4 71.4 
4.4 Textile products ___._...... Marks Linerphtctes ccomiaietngensabietas winless 54.2 54.0 53.6 53.4 
17.6 Oe, iN sa alc ici eenhiebitnalaemcetiare 72.8 72.2 72.0 72.1 
4.7 Mae eee eneeas Products... ..-...................-... 79.9 79.8 79.6 79.5 
N). 6 Building materials. ...............-.- t= RE IGS ERS 70.7 70.6 70.7 70.7 
v8. | i  .ncunccotianeincetiddhaested enbune 72.4 72.2 72.7 72.7 
13. 5 a es es as 72.5 72.5 72.5 72.5 
MI, ; PE homens ccgte ty hdeeduietiprdine sutnmewnewes 63.8 63. 6 63.6 63. 5 








Wholesale Price Trends During November, 1932 


| 
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Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
labor shows a decrease from October, 1932, to November, 1932. 
This index number which includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of each commodity and based 
on the average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 63.9 for 
November as compared with 64.4 for October, showing a decrease of 
approximately three-fourths of 1 per cent between the two months. 
When compared with November, 1931, with an index number of 70.2, 
a decrease of 9 per cent has been recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases in the average prices of 
corn, rye, wheat, calves, cows, steers, hogs, cotton, lemons, oranges, 
ind domestic wool caused the group as a whole to decline less than 
one-half of 1 per cent from the previous month. Increases were 
recorded in the average prices of, barley, oats, sheep, eggs, fresh 
apples, tobacco, onions, and potatoes. 

Among foods, price increases during the month were reported for 
butter, bananas, lamb, lard, and granulated sugar. On the other 
hand cheese, bread, rye and wheat flour, beef, pork, coffee, and raw 
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sugar averaged lower than in the month before. The group as , 
whole increased two-tenths of 1 per cent in November when compared 
with October. | 
The hides and leather products group decreased nearly 2 per cent 
during the month, due to decreases in boots and shoes, hide: and 
skins, and leather. Other leather products showed no chance jp 
average prices for the month. Textile products as a whole decrease, 
2 per cent from October to November due to declining prices {oy 
clothing, cotton goods, silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and 
other textile products. The subgroup of knit goods increased slichtly 
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TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
784 PRICE SERIES. 
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In the group of fuel and lighting materials increases in the average 
prices of anthracite coal, electricity, and petroleum products caused 
the group as a whole to advance four-tenths of 1 per cent. Bitumi- 
nous coal, coke, and gas declined during the month. 

Metals and metal products showed a downward tendency for \o- 
vember due to decreases in agricultural implements, iron and steel 
products, and nonferrous metals. Motor vehicles and plumbing and 
heating fixtures showed no change during the month. In the group 
of building materials brick and tile, paint and paint materials, and 
other building materials moved upward, and cement, lumber, and 
structural steel showed no change in average prices for the two months. 
The group as a whole remained at the October level. 
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Fertilizer rnaterials recorded minor price increases between October 
and November. Chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, and mixed 
fertilizers showed recessions during November, causing the group to 
decline four-tenths of 1 per cent from the month before. As a whole 
the house-furnishing goods group showed no change from the previous 
month. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased a little more than 
one-half of 1 per cent between October and November, due to declining 
prices for cattle feed, crude rubber, and other miscellaneous commodi- 
ies. Automobile tires and tubes and paper and pulp showed no 
change during the month. 

The November averages for all the special groups of commodities 
yere below those for October, ranging from less than one-half of 1 per 
cent in the case ef finished products to 3 per cent in the case of semi- 
manufactured articles. 

Between October and November price increases took piace in 110 
instances, decreases in 214 instances, while in 460 instances no change 
in price occurred. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS oO} 














MODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
Purchasing 
, . November,| Oc » |N Power of 
Groups and subgroups 1931 — a, the dollar, 
NOVEM Der 
po 
SE ins Ne hl oadainet4 70. 2 64. 4 63. 9 $1. bes 
Farm products__________- te So takoeteStheod 58. 7 46.9 46. 7 ) 14] 
EP ae Peete 51.3 34. 4 33. 2 3 019 
I OR TN 8 cine ceebsees 55. 7 45.0 41.9 4 387 
ae es eee .2 lisse cic wes S5 63. 1 52.1 53. 9 1 a 
PROB 5 Sarin ono sere ace enctcoensinvecereswenseig 71.0 60. 5 60. 6 1 650 
Beecueee, Gere, Gir. We eee ebseas 80. 7 60. 5 62.3 1. 605 
Oo rs ee eer eres eee ae ee 73. 1 64. 1 62. 7 1 507 
EE Sess 65. 1 52. 2 52. 4 1. 908 
tithe FL ES Se RRS oe SES my 67.7 56. 4 53.7 1. 869 
ih eens re cienas seep nce meer tip epaingin 68. 0 65. 4 7.7 1 477 
Hides and leather products__________....._____-_--- 81.6 72.8 71.4 1 40) 
EERE ETE RES ee ee Oa mere ee 92. 5 84. 6 84. 2 1. 188 
Hides and skins ‘ 49. 0 49. 6 46. 1 2. 16 
Leather ____-- jlienaindnies vege 78. 8 64. 1 61.9 
Other leather Produc °C Sane SL aOR OE 101. 1 81.9 81.9 
Textile products - fae 62. 2 55. 0 53. 9 
Clothing - on eiap thie sla a aint 72. 6 62. 5 62. 2 
Cotton goods____- BS A LOE BRR 58. 1 56. 2 53. 6 
RE REST Spee eMrs hel» 59. 0 50. 9 51.0 
Silk and rayon eee eee ae Ite 41.8 30. 8 29. 5 
Woolen and worsted goods __- ait. Sebdaiphane aie eels 64. 2 56. 5 55. 3 
Other textile products__._...._.......__.- 72.5 67.7 67.1 | 
Fuel and lighting materials___............_..._._--_- 69. 4 71.1 71.4 
RN ETE Ut EE SSE Se eee! 94. 2 88. 7 88.8 | 
pO EOS Sees eee 83. 7 81. 1 80. 4 | 
ARES RE NET IPT ILAE TSMC 81.4 76.7 75.6 | 
ee . 103. 4 104. 6 (4) a 
OS SS ee oe 100. 1 104. 4 (1) r 
Petroleum produc NE SRR RE 42.5 7.4 48. 2 
Metals and metal products__._......._----------- 82. 6 80. 3 79.6 
Agricultural implements__-_--_---- 85. 5 84.7 84. 6 
Iron and steel __ ainsi _ 81.5 80. 4 79. 4 
Motor vehicles____-__---- 95, 2 92.7 92.7 
Nonferrous metals__._._-------- . 54. 7 50. 7 49. 1 
Plumbing and heating - - __- - ‘ 81.4 67.5 67. 5 
Bulle mentors. ................ : 76. 2 70.7 70.7 
I oe ol en debeas san 81.4 75. 3 75. 4 
REE SRS iE pA = A any 74. 6 79. 0 79. 0 
i ee bine 65.9 56. 6 56. 6 
Paint and paint | RR ee RIE AS es 1B 77.5 68. 3 68. 5 
gE EE ee 81.4 67. 5 67.5 
Structural steel ___- J ideig tains «wie nan 81.7 81.7 81.7 | 
Other building materials ________- 81.9 80. 0 80.1 | 
Se nd. nw adawnemacumiied 76. 1 72.7 72.4 
Chemicals_.__---- 80. 6 79.8 79.7 | 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _- wsgiaiell 61.3 55.9 55. 0 | 
Perce See eeee....-.....-.....- AIS 70. 1 63.4 63. 5 
pO I Earn Rae 77.7 66. 5 65. 6 | 
a ss entnilonaeealatipalied 80. 9 73. 7 73.7 | 
Se a NE SRE manse gene een, we ie 79.7 74.7 74.7 
Ds whi niennoatinnsibinece recess sccnsmmeiteians 82.3 72.8 72.7 | 
Miscellaneous. --------- sitietacoale haw 68. 7 64. 1 63.7 
Automobile tires and tubes_- iano Nha lieted ee 46. 0 44.6 44. 6 
Cattle feed_.......-_- 4 base tacectbedopbamataaaeial 59. 8 42.7 40.8 
I io Lis cn aian a aetiinhceesd sardines 80.8 73. 4 73.4 
ON ce a ER SE = 2 aA) AES 9. 6 7.3 7.2 
a i aN, Sa ne Peay eres 86. 7 82.1 81.5 | 
TS RISA SASS “SS RR ar rs eC 62.0 54. 6 54. 2 | 
Semimanufactured articles _-..........--------------- 64.9 60. 7 58. 9 
i ee ee eee 74.8 69. 6 69. 3 
Nonagricultural commodities___...._..._..--.---------- 72.6 68. 1 67.5 
All commodities other than farm products and foods__-_--- 73. 5 70, 2 69.8 





1 Data not yet available. 





































IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for October, 1932 


























By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician, Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


URING October 2,388 immigrant aliens were admitted to the 
D United States, 1,348 landing at New York and 96 at other Atlan- 
tie ports; 34 came in at Gulf of Mexico ports and 65 at Pacific ports, 
while 646 entered via the northern land border and 199 via the south- 
ern border. The five principal sources of these new arrivals for 
permanent residence in this country were Canada with 654, Italy 
with 379, Germany with 243, and Mexico with 203. In the preceding 
month 3,129 immigrants were admitted and in October a year ago the 
number was 3,913. 

A good idea of the great decrease in new arrivals since the period of 
unrestricted immigration may be had from a comparison of statistics 
for the four months from July through October, 1932, with that for 
the corresponding period of 1912. In the pre-war period, 374,389 
immigrant aliens were admitted, Europe supplying 325,121, or 87 per 
cent of the total. Over three-fourths of these Europeans came from 
the southern and eastern sections, 37,381 from Austria, 17,431 from 
Greece, 37,227 from Hungary, 74,263 from Italy, and 76,004 from 
Russia. Among these new arrivals 20 years ago 148,868 were 
laborers and 51,225 skilled workers. During the said four months of 
the current year only 10,315 immigrants were admitted, European 
countries supplying 5,311 and laborers and skilled workers numbering 
no more than 1,299 of the total. Only one laborer now enters the 
country whereas 393 came a score of years ago. The average daily 
influx of immigrants at New York during the four months in 1912 far 
outnumbered the present monthly admissions at that port, where the 
bulk of the new arrivals from overseas continue to land. 

_ Eighteen alien residents of the United States are now leaving for 
intended future permanent residence in a foreign country for every 
five immigrants or newcomers admitted for permanent residence in 
this country. During the four months from July to October last, 
36,755 emigrants departed, 8,738 going to Mexico, 5,570 to Great 
Britain, 2,537 to Italy, 2,068 to Germany, 1,527 to Spain, 1,422 to the 
Irish Free State, 1,024 to Poland, and 1,104 to the West Indies. 
One-third of these outgoing aliens were laborers, while less than 4 per 
cent of the incoming were of this class. 

A total of 7,794 aliens was deported from the United States in the 
same four months for various causes under the immigration laws. Of 
this total, all but about 8 per cent of whom were males, 2,767 were 
sent to Mexico, and 2,441 to Europe, principally Italy (426), Great 
Britain (283), Spain (256), Germany (228), Scandinavia (180), 
Greece (171), and Portugal (134); China was the destination of 
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1,150 deports, Japan 97, and other Asia 209, while 853 were sei; 4, 
Canada and 277 to other countries. Over three-fourths of {hoc 
deportees were located in Texas, New York, Arizona, Californis 
Michigan, and Illinois. 

During the same four months 757 indigent aliens were returned a} 
their own request to their native land, 320 going to Great Britain 
123 to Italy, 56 to Germany, 229 to other Europe, and 29 to ojhey 
countries. The majority of these indigent aliens (over 75 per cent) 
last resided in New York, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, anq 
Massachusetts. All these indigents have been in the United States 
less than three years, and of the total, 582 entered at New York and 
39 at other seaports, while 132 came in via the Canadian border and 
4 via the Mexican border. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 






























































31, 1932 
Inward Outward 
Aliens ” oe (liens 
. . de- P de- 
Aliens admitted Aliens departed - 
F — barred United ported 
Period - See ce from States ilter 
' ott i enter- ihe) TNatc 
tmmi-| Non- citizens | - ot@! ing! | emi. | Non- ee Total 
cant immi-| Total | arrived : sant emi- | Total vested 
g grant 8 grant I 
July, 1932_..._| 2,079) 10, 534) 12,613) 28, 006) 40, 619 561) 11, 328) 24,089) 35,417) 59, 298) 94,715 
August, 1932_| 2,719) 14, 107| 16,826) 54,070) 70, 896 605) 8, 783) 20,141) 28,924) 57, 887) 86, & 
September, 
ee 3, 129) 21, 348) 24,477) 60, 258) 84, 735 596) 8, 856) 17, 290) 26, 146) 38, 368) 64, 514 64 
October, 1932_| 2, 388) 14, 407] 16,795) 28, 058) 44, 853 590) 7,788) 14, 776) 22, 564) 28, 854) 51, 41s 
Total__| 10, 315) 60, 396) 70,711) 170, 392/241, 103) 2, 352) 36, 755\ 76, se 13, 051| 184, 407/297, 458 7, 794 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United Stat 
? These aliens (exclusive of visitors across land borders) are included among aliens departed, they having 
entered the United States, legally or illegally, and later deported. 


Quotas Established under Immigration Law 


HE accompanying map shows the quota areas established by thie 
immigration act of 1924 and the immigration quotas established 
for the various countries or areas by the proclamation of June 19, 1931. 
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ey By Proctamation No. 1953, DATED JUNE 19, 1931 
an Map No. Country or Area Quota 
3 a ere eee Ie Nae eT ee ee 100 
“ EEA RRR RRR Rae NA Se: a ITE I 100 
, a... _ DAERISRRNRRRNESEE REE oe are RENNER 100 
4 Arabian peninsula (except Muscat, Aden Settlement and Protec- 
torate, and the Kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd and its De 
Tins cxcncisbndiabaiiiyreitaatintiasessesibtgieeatidintA iain tit ta dittaa tien int 100 
5 ROPER ARR SS et RT Sie TOO 100 
_l6o 6 Australia (including Tasmania, Papua, and all islands appertain- 
ing - EIT cnintresetndieaittbtaeenieciantbiettshchinita tatiana eines eee 100 
Sento Rer retin il STs so 1, 413 
8 Belgium SESE a CR LE LOI a a . 
9 EE EGA TENE eALERTS 100 
10 a a a a 100 
ll ht TER TEEN LAL LINE TE: NE ACEI 100 
12. Cameroon (British = letra sasisaptin-igesh es dliligibtameiticiilnictegitndriin arn 100 
1 oA 18 Cameroon (French mandate)................................-.-. 100 
15 Crockoalo ts eR PI AR 8 eS i 2, ava 
+ el? oi 7 STII ivi tisha tices alii iernesndiiaib ep tnmtenetitdindmmmne 
7 / PF J) OL / 2 eeeerees 1 
ey, 7 Pi bccnuntssinnanteshertenmeibinbneninenantnentinnnscee 1, 181 
4 r /) | = hace  PmemeettaeenbNNbAereeeenennneeee oo 
iI a 20 Ethiopia (Abyaiila) 22 100 
a & i Beaninsen sernesmenreumeieenmnersmseseseenem 569 
CHINA “dad fe  $ aRGreieteuetnenENeN >i enRE 3, 086 
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f/f) 26 Hejaz ies ond Said and tis Dependeaales I oe is nema Raat 
Par 27 TES TET A CEI TS PRN 869 
jf 28 SLR LL LET SILLS ILL ON LTE TL TA 100 
, i ies niie ani anecmneenerane 100 
2 TRU RR Ie at ea gE 
"IX 31 Ih Free sh RCI HIE RAREST | 17, 853 
hai / | = - SaielelebeieieieieieieieenieeiaeeiiaeenienieeetieeeeeeE EEE ro 
vy; —4 cach ibisivennaiireseatintinteenienahsinsenaiinnssiaietiicdshnin Mies diten cidade a aaa 
M/A AS) ip: * Sisisdieehsemaisdieenmaessanstatia ct tke aiece cae 236 
A / (20 FF i|(j$ (aa cNeS BEI: 6c IRR: 7 <~2yReNNN 100 
AN Ava 36 TT ns ninisnaieaissn gindnniamisiinathilindddiintiitinibeanisdkentemnan 100 
57 i? | “Si tctawentntemeehmanbanbbetitinesiehalasiaeadanduecee 386 
) ‘| SF ID cccreaserecennenscucanntonnibeensustaaeiseneccuencs 100 
39 A AP Ai AR one RENT CaaS Oe 100 
# Ae # 40 Morocco —— and Spanish zones and Tangier)_..-.....-...-- 100 
/ 41 ER SA ET Ae CIRCE tc a 100 
a 42 am RPE RT II 100 
KS RRP ERERRRTRURE na ae aEER asee |aR-<ee a 100 
5 Nethet a =“ Minn ia" 
. ew Guinea, of (including ap g 8 us- 
Gj e tales GRE ARG AR NOE EDN SAA LAM A TE 100 
MY 46 New Zealand CN A SER R ARRGT IE IRIN) CH oA 100 
SAAN HR RGA RSI MRE OE et ANOS ee 2, 377 
48 Palestine (with Trans-Jordan) (British mandate)............... 100 
4g BI Ee PSM AL LEI 5 ER AO, TIE 100 
2a ss HSSRRROe AER rae hee RR eRMEE 6, 524 
51 RR RR se RR SO 440 
52 Ruanda and Urundi (Belgian mandate)......................... 100 
53 Remenie SE a Se adiddideietidindiine éieaoeene 
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-BAURTIS - a 55 Gennes, — (mandate of New Zealand) _.................... 4 
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Official— United States 


CaLiroRNIA.— Department of Education. Bulletin No. 11: Adequacy of salaries 
paid to Oakland school teachers. Sacramento, 1932. 24 pp. 


Compiled under the direction of the Department of Research, Oakland Public — 
Schools, and The Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, University 
of California. 

—— Unemployment Commission. Abstract of hearings on unemployment, April 
and May, 1982. San Francisco, State building, 1932. 244 pp. 

A brief summary of these hearings was published in the October, 1932, issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


NesprRASKA.—Board for Vocational Edueation. Bulletin No. 25: Vocational 


education—A summary of activities fur the year ending June 30, 1932. Lincoln, 
1932. 21 pp. 


Nevapa.—Governor’s Emergency Committee on Employment. Report. Carson 
City, 1932. 16 pp. 


New Yorx.—Department of Social Welfare. Bulletin No. 3: State returns to 
relief practices of old New Netherland days, by David M. Schneider. Albany, 
1932. 8 pp. 

This pamphlet deals with the growing tendency to grant outdoor relief in 

New York, a form of assistance discarded by law in 1823. 

Norta Carourna.—Child Welfare Commission. Handbook of facts about the 


employment of children in North Carolina. Administration of laws regulating 
employment of children. (Raleigh ?|, 1931. 143 pp., map, charts. 


Contains a historical review of the creation and work of the child welfare com- 
mission, with discussions of a number of aspects of the work of children in the 
State, and data showing a marked trend toward a lessened use of child labor. 
On1o.—Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Report, Part I: Conclusions 

and recommended bill. Columbus, 1932. 99 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

OreGon.—Bureau of Labor and Welfare Commission. Fifteenth biennial report 
-—_ industrial directory, October 1, 1930, to September 30, 1932. Salem, 1932. 
52 pp. 

Includes data relating to unemployment, employment agencies, factory 
inspection, wage claims, and child labor. 

Soura Daxora.—TIndustrial Commissioner. Fifteenth annual report, of the 12 
months ending June 30, 1932. Pierre, 1932. 39 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Wisconstn.—Board of Control. Old-age assistance in Wisconsin, 1931. [Madi- 
son, 1932?] 18 pp. 

Analyzes the 1931 experience under the Wisconsin old-age assistance law, in 
the 9 counties which have adopted the system. Advance data from this report, 
supplied to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, were given in the 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1932 (p. 1259). one 
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UNITED STATEs. 





Board of Mediation. Annual report for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 19382. Washington, 1932. 651 pp. - 
Reviewed in this issue. re a 
—— Congress. Senate. Committee on Pensions. Old-age pensions. Heariy 


(72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 3037, a bill to protect labor in its old age, March 
26,1932. Washington, 1932. 41 pp. 

Includes estimates as to probable cost of a Federal old-age pension act whic) 
would extend Federal aid (to the amount of one-third of the total cost) to States 
adopting old-age pension laws meeting certain minimum requirements. 

—— Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 322: Agricultural cred; 


corporations affiliated with cotton cooperative marketing associations, by Willian 
H. Rowe. Washington, 1932. 64 pp., charts. 


The author examines these credit organizations in regard to types of loans 
operating practices, loan requirements and experience, cost to borrower, special] 
problems, etc., and reaches the conclusion that these corporations have mace 
‘‘an unimpressive showing as financial institutions’? and have usually failed ty 
give substantial aid to the marketing associations for which intended. Certain 
suggestions are made, which, the author thinks, would increase their usefulness. 
— — Department cf Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 526. 


Coke-oven accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1931, by 
W. W. Adams and L. Chenoweth. Washington, 1932. 15 pp. : 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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—— Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine statistics, 1932. Washington, 
1932. 116 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Department of Labor. Twentieth annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. Washington, 1932. 127 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— —— Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. 
Washington, 1932. 195 pp. 




















——. Bureau of Labor Statistics. .innual report, fiscal year ended June 30, A 
1932. Washington, 1932. 27 pp. 
Bulletin No. 568: Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of 
silk and rayon goods, 1931. Washington, 1932. 457 pp. 
An advance summary of this study was given in the Monthly Labor Review i 
for December, 1931 (pp. 175-181). u 
Bulletin No. 569: Labor legislation of Mexico. Washington, 1932. I 
S87 pp. 
Bulletin No. 571: Wages and hours of labor in the furniture in- 
dustry, 1910 to 1931. Washington, 1932. 58 pp. i 
An advance summary of this study was published in the Monthly Labor ( 
Review for March, 1932 (pp. 644-648). 
Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932. Washington, 1932. 38 pp. 





Directory of courts having jurisdiction in naturalization proceed- 
ings. Washington, 1932. 128 pp. 


—— ——- Children’s Bureau. Memorandum on the transient boy. Washington, 
1932. 7? pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Publication No. 213: Employed boys and girls in Milwaukee, by 
Alice Channing. Washington, 1932. 71 pp. 

A study, made in 1925, of 10,320 minors who had left school, of whom 9,207 
had been employed at some time since leaving, while 1,113 had never been e1- 
ployed. The study deals with age and grade at time of leaving school, interval 
between regular school and work, work certificates, occupations, wages, regularity 
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dled of employment, unemployment, changes in position, apprenticeship experience, 


relation between school attainment and occupation, and similar matters. 


Unrrep States.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Twentieth annual 
report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. Washington, 1932. 36 pp. 


__-. ———- Women’s Bureau. Fourteenth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932. Washington, 1932. 25 pp. 


—— Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 7: Poultry—Guide for organizing farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations. Washington, 1932. 49 pp. 


_— —— Bulletin No. 9: Statistics of farmers’ selling and buying associations, 
United States, 1863-1931. Washington, 1932. 91 pp., charts. 

A detailed statistical study showing the development of the local marketing 
associations handling specified commodities, and their importance in their par- 
ticular field. Also describes the other five types of marketing agencies that have 
been evolved from these local units: The federation of local units, the terminal 
market sales agency, the large-scale centralized pooling association, the price- 
bargaining association, and the national sales agency. 





__ 


Division of Cooperative Marketing. Beginnings of cooperative grain 
marketing. Washington, 1932. 24 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
A brief account of the history of the farmers’ elevator movement in various 
States up to 1931. 


—— President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. Farm 
and village housing. Washington, 1932. 293 pp., maps, plans, illus. 


On, 





Household management and kitchens. Washington, 1932. 228 pp., 
plans, illus. 


for —— —— Housing and the community; Home repair and remodeling. Wash- 


ington, 1932. 291 pp., maps, illus. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Centrale Commissie voor Werkliedenzaken (C. 
C. W.). Verslag omtrent de bemoetingen der gemeente Amsterdam in arbeids- 
zaken en de verzekering tegen werkloosheid in 1931. [Amsterdam, 1932?] 
108 pp. 


Contains a report on public unemployment insurance in the city of Amsterdam, 
including legislation, organization ‘of the insurance system, employment and 
unemployment, insurance benefits and relief, etc. 

BREMEN (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der 
freien Hansestadt Bremen, 1932. Bremen, 1932. 192 pp., maps. 

Includes information on housing, employment and unemployment, social 
insurance, ete., in the city of Bremen. 

Canapa.—Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1932. Ottawa, 1932. 81 pp. 

Canadian immigration statistics for the calendar year 1931 were published in 
the May, 1932, issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

DENMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Statistisk aarbog, 1932. Copenhagen, 
1932; 268 pp. 

The subjects covered in this statistical yearbook for Denmark include social 
insurance (invalidity, old age, unemployment), workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployment service, unemployment, industrial disputes, labor hours and wages, 
labor unions, cooperative societies, prices and cost of living, collective agree- 
ments, ete. 

Great Brirain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Report No. 525: Economic 


conditions in Rumania in 1931, by R. J. E. Humphreys. London, 1932. 
84 pp. 
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The section on ‘‘social questions”’ contains data on cooperative societies. 
numbers of prices and cost of living, unemployment, collective agreement: 
labor disputes. 


Great Britian.—Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 6¢: 


experimental study of certain forms of manual dezterity, by J. N. La: 
London, 1932. 56 pp. 


The results of this test suggest that the measurement of the ability to perform 
certain operations involving manual dexterity may be of use in voc: 
guidance. 
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Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929-1931. Report. Londy, 
1931. 252 pp. (Cmd. 3909.) 


Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Final report. Londo, 
1932. 829 pp. (Cmd. 4185.) , 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Inp1a.—Chief Inspector of Mines. Annual report, for the year ending Decembe, 
31, 1931. Calcutta, 1932. 157 pp., charts. 
Data on employment, output, and earnings of workers in the mines, takey 
from this report, are given in this issue. 
LeaGuE or Nations.—Economice Intelligence Service. World economic s:irvcy 


1931-32. Geneva, 1932. 327 pp., maps, charts. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass., American agent.) 


Includes chapters on movement of prices and on wages, unemployment, and 
labor conditions. 

NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Economische Zaken en Arbeid. Centraal 
verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1/31, 
The Hague, 1932. [Various paging.| Diagrams, illus. 

Annual report of labor inspection in the Netherlands, including personnel, 
legislation, accidents by industries and occupations, measures for the protection 





of workers, etc. The report is in Dutch, with a summary in English, printed 
separately. 
—— Verslag over het haventoezicht uitgeoefend in 1931. The Hague, 1932. 
45 pp. 
Annual report on harbor inspection in the Netherlands in 1931, including 
legislation, accidents, industrial disputes, unemployment, and other labor 
conditions. 


QUEENSLAND (AUSsTRALIA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Socicties, 
and Industrial and Provident Societies. Forty-seventh report. Brisbane, 
1932. 29 pp. 


Sparin.—Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros. Instituto Geografico, Catastral 
y de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espaia, 19380. Madrid, 1132. 
2 vols. Charts, maps. 


This statistical annual for Spain includes data on production, industrial ac¢i- 
dents, and labor inspection (1930 and earlier years); prices and cost of living 
(1931 and earlier years); wages and hours of labor and industrial disputes (192! 
and earlier years). 


SwEDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens, verksamhet dr 1931.  Stock/olm, 
1932. 123 pp. 


Annual report on labor inspection in Sweden, including information on orgati- 
zation ana personnel, legislation, activities of inspectors, industrial diseases and 
accidents, medical examination of workers, etc. 

SwitzeRLaAnp.—Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. La Législation 
suisse en matizre de réglementation du travail et d’assurances sociales per dant 
Vannée 1931. (La Vie Economique, 14° Supplément, Berne, Aott, 132.) 
84 pp. 

A compilation of the laws relating to the regulation of labor and social insurance 
in the various Swiss Cantons during 1931. 
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Union OF SOUTH Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 
No. 18, 1980-1981. Pretoria, 1932. 1044 pp., maps, charts. 


Gives data on labor and industrial conditions, prices and price indexes, social 
conditions (including old-age pensions), wages and salaries in various branches of 
industry, mine accidents, etc. 


Unofficial 


ApaMs, FRANK Dawson. The day shelter for unemployed men, Montreal: <A 
social experiment. Montreal, McGill University, 1932. 23 pp., illus. 


AmpRICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Executive Council. Report to the fifty- 
second annual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21, 1932. |Washing- 
ton], 1932. 100 pp., charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Burns, C. Deviste. Leisure in the modern world. New York, Century Co., 1932. 
302 pp. 

The changing viewpoints resulting from modern civilization are discussed in 
relation to the present use of leisure time and to the most desirable ways in which 
to use it. 

(HAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Department of Manufacture. 
Company plans for unemployment reserves. Washington, 1932. 42 pp., chart. 

A brief review of the unemployment-benefit systems in force in this country, 
showing their purpose and nature, the experience under the different plans, and 
including an outline of the procedure for the establishment of an unemployment 
compensation plan. 

CONFERENCE OF STATE AND PROVINCIAL HEALTH AUTHORITIES OF NoRTH AMER- 


ica. Proceedings of the forty-sixth annual meeting, held at Washington, D. C., 
April 27-30, 1931. [Place of publication not given; 1932?| 212 pp. 


CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR THE NATIONAL SERVICE. Proceed- 
ings of a conference held at the University of Minnesota, July 14 to 17, 1931. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 325 pp. 

Among the subjects discussed were the functions of universities as training cen- 
ters and the consequent curriculum problems; career opportunities in Federal 
Government employment and faculty and student attitudes towards such service; 
types of entrance examinations; methods of informing qualified students of Fed- 
eral service vacancies; and procedure for cooperation between universities and the 
Government, 


FisHeR, Irvine. Booms and depressions: Some first principles. New York, 
Adelphia Co., 1982. 258 pp., charts. 


Frazier, E. Franxuin. The free Negro family—A study of family origins before 
the Civil War. Nashville, Fisk University Press, 1932. 75 pp., maps. 

A study of the careers of typical free Negro families, for the most part in the 
free communities of colored people developed before the Civil War, intended to 
show how such families originated and the part which they played in the cultural 
and economic progress of the race. 

GENERAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CurisTIAN AssociaTIONs. The human 


price of coal—A study of certain aspects of the bituminous coal industry. New 
York, Association Press, 1932. 67 pp. 


A manual for the study of the coal industry and its problems, outlining the 
organization of the industry and suggesting measures that might be taken to 
improve conditions for operators, mine workers, and consumers. 

Hattswortn, J. Protective legislation for shop and office employees. London, 
George G. Harrap & Co. (Ltd.), 1932. 211 pp. 

Written by the secretary of the National Union of Distributive and Allied Work- 

ers, this study outlines the history of protective legislation for the shop and office 
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workers, discusses the present situation, and deals with proposed legislati 
improve existing conditions. 
Houstne America. By the editors of Fortune. New York, Harcourt, Brace é 
Co. (Inc.), 1982. 159 pp., plans, illus. 
The first part of the book consists of a survey of the general situation. Begin. 
ning with the need for good housing at a low price, the authors consider the factors 
which at present bring its cost up to a figure which the majority of the population 
can not meet. The second part takes up the question of remedies. An interest. 
ing account is given of the different kinds of mass production housing already 
designed. 


TN) to 


Ipano, UNIversiTy oF. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 165: 
Food consumption and food expenditures in relation to standards of requiremen, 
and family income, by Mildred Waters Talbott. Moscow, Idaho, 1929. 19 Dp. 


INsTITUT AMERICAIN DE Droit ET DE LEGISLATION CoMPAREE. Code inierng. 
tional du travail. [Mexico City?], Imp. ‘‘Rivadeneyra,” 1932. 176 Pp. 

( Etudes et Documents, Serie Francaise No. 2.) 

A comparative study of labor legislation in all countries, with specific refereners 
under each classification to the various labor codes. 
INSTITUTE FOR SciENCE oF Laspor (Kurastki, JAPAN). Annual repor! fo 
1930-1931. Kurasiki, 1932. 25 pp. 
Includes digests of the results of researches completed by members of the insti. 
tute in 1930 and 1931, a list of their lectures and reports at various meetings, and 
summaries of papers published during the same period in the Journal of Science 
of Labor. 
INSTITUTE OF SociaL Researcu (Perprna, Curna). The sixth year of the Institui; 


of Social Research. Peiping, 3 Wen Tsin Chieh, Hsi An Men, 1982. 10) 
(Extract from the sixth annual report.) 


Gives a brief description of studies published and in course of preparation during 
the vear 1931. 
INTERNATIONAAL CONGRES VOOR WETENSCHAPPELIJKE BEDRIJFSORGANISATIE. 


Vijfde, Amsterdam, 18-23 Juli 1932. |Amsterdam?], 1932. 2 vols. (In 
Dutch, French, German, and English.) 


The volumes contain reports on scientific shop management, presented at the 
5th International Management Congress, held July 18 to 23, 1932, at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. Among the subjects covered are training of ‘foremen in modern 
management methods; essentials of a rational system of promotion; education in 
manufacturing industries; methods of interesting employees to increase their 
production; establishment of household budgets for expenditure of money, time, 
and energy; preparation, distribution, and control of labor in agriculture; forms of 
rationalization procedures (scientific management) in industry; and application 
of incentive wage-payment plans to office work. 


Pp. 


McCase, Davin A. National collective bargaining in the pottery industry. Balli- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 449 pp. 


A history of labor relations in the two divisions of the pottery industry, known 
as the ‘‘general ware” and the “‘sanitary”’ divisions, in which national collective 
bargaining prevails, or once prevailed. Deals primarily with those workers 
within these divisions who are, or were, members of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Shorter work periods in indusir). 

New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1932. 56 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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t parestINE Economic Corporation. Fifth annual report, 1931. New York 
_ [1932]. 95 pp., illus. 

Contains data on the various projects in Palestine, financed by the corporation; 
also details as to loans to cooperative societies. to housing and settlement asso- 
ciations, ete. 
irs purport, S.J. F. Fluctuations in human output. London, Cambridge University 

Press, 19382. 125 pp., illus. (British Journal of Psychology, Monograph 
on supplement X VII.) 

This study relates to the fluctuations which occur in uninterrupted mental 
work and is based on a series of experiments largely of a psychological nature. 
Pustic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING House. Organizations in the field of public 
9: administration: A directory. Chicago, 850 East 58th Street, 1932. 203 pp. 

The directory includes not only organizations composed of public adminis- 
trators but also those which, by cooperation or by the joint occupancy of partic- 
ular fields of work, affect the course and practice of public administration. Or- 
ganizations less than state-wide in scope have been omitted. While the volume 
a ts devoted to organizations in the United States, some international bodies have 

been included and there is a section giving Canadian organizations. 
SaNSEVERINO, Luisa Riva. Salario minimo e salario corporativo. Rome, 1931. 


107 pp. (Studi dell’Istituto di Diritto Pubblico e Legislazione Sociale della 
R. Universita di Roma, VII.) 


nd Untversiry Depaters’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in 
debates of American ‘colleges and universities during the college year, 1931-32. 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1932. 467 pp. 


Among the subjects covered in these debates were the following: Control of 
production and distribution in major basic industries; wage cutting and business 
recovery; industrialism versus agrarianism for the South; and centralized control 
of industry. 

Waec, Henry J. A chronological survey of work for the blind. London, Sir Isaac 

Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1932. 235 pp., illus. 

In This history begins with the establishment of a hospital for the blind in Cap- 
padocia in the fourth century and includes certain activities in behalf of the blind 

he as recent as 1930. 

m, Weicu, Henry J., aNp Mixes, Georce H. Industrial psychology in practice. 

Tn London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1932. 249 pp., diagrams, illus. 

in In part 1 of this volume the reduction of fatigue, environmental conditions, 

eir accidents, and the internal economy of establishments are discussed. The subject 

ne, of part 2 is personnel. Numerous examples from various industries are presented 

of to show the desirable results of applying the principles and methods of industrial 


on psychology. 
Wituiams, J. H. Harugey. A century of public health in Britain, 1832-1929. 
ij. London, A. & C. Black (Ltd.), 19382. 314 pp. 

A history of the legal enactments relating to sanitation and public health in 
wn Great Britain, together with an account of the development of public knowledge 
ve and interest in health matters which has resulted in various measures for the 
rs control and prevention of the principal communicable diseases. 
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